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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PRACTICAL TALKS ON PRESSWORK. 

NO. V.—BY A PRESSMAN. 
HE Adams press was for a good many years the 
favorite press for bookwork among American 
printers. Even today there are some who prefer it to 
all others. For short runs on ordinary bookwork it is 
undeniable that the speed with which a form can be 
started renders it, in spite of its slow running capacity, 
the cheapest of presses. This feature disappears when 

long runs and finer work is demanded. 

Some publishers have books for which there is but a 
small, yet steady demand, and in ordering an edition 
they frequently confine it to 250 or 500 copies. Were 
this done on a cylinder press the cost necessitated by the 
greater time consumed in making ready would be so great 
as to take all the profit out of such small editions. Here 
is where the bed and platen press fills a place which it 
will take a long time to oust it from. In point of fact in 
work of this description only the first form printed is 
made ready, subsequent forms requiring very little work, 
except in making register. A low folio or other spot is 
remedied by underlaying. 

The method of making ready is essentially the soft 
There is a drawer, somewhat similar 


packing process. 
It is usually a wooden frame 


to that of a hand press. 
iron bound, and provided with a couple of slots by which 
it is very readily attached to the platen. This drawer is 
covered with muslin, and inside is placed, generally, 
a woolen blanket and a sufficient amount of paper to 
suit the job in hand. Outside of the drawer there is a 
tympan sheet, running on rolls attached, one each, at 
the front and back of the platen. This tympan may 
be either manila or muslin, some pressmen preferring 
one, some the other, though for the finer kinds of book- 
work it may easily be seen that manila will give the 
best results. 

Place the form to be made ready as near the center 
of the bed as the grippers which are to be used will allow. 
(There are a number of sets of grippers, suitable for any 
size of paper that can be worked on the press.) Lock it 
on firmly, and after planing the form, prepare a frisket 
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by inking the form and laying on the frisket, getting a 
light impression by rubbing with a piece of furniture or 
any convenient article. With a sharp knife cut out 
every place where the matter to be printed should come 
up, being careful to leave good, strong bridges to hold 
the frisket compact. If the run is a long one, or if the 
pressman’ has not confidence in the strength of the 
material in his frisket, the bridges should be reinforced 
by pasting strips of muslin across them and over the 
edges of the frisket. As most bed and platen presses 
will slur, paper bearers should be made to place between 
the pages, pasted to the frisket. 

As the sheet after being printed is delivered to the 
tape rolls by an air current from the bellows under the 
press, it will be necessary to cut blow holes in the frisket at 
the back edge (nearest the fly), in such a manner that 
the edge of the sheet will rest about half way over the 
holes. The bellows and the fly are operated by a cam 
under the press and should be set to allow the sheet to 
travel the full extent of the fly. This enables the press- 
man to keep his paper flied in a perfectly straight pile. 

The gripper bar on the feed-board, or apron, should 
be adjusted to the size of grippers in use. 

In order to be able to attach an overlay sheet inside 
the drawer, pressmen usually stick a couple of pins in 
the muslin of the drawer, so that they will be nearly in 
the center of the press, from side to side, and in such a 
way that the pin-heads coming directly over the center 
bearer on the frisket will make distinct impressions on 
the sheet when printed. 

After underlaying the form in the usual manner, by 
marking out a sheet and covering it with a moderately 
heavy paper, place it under the form. Make register, 
as with any other press, using points for point feeding. 
Then mark out an overlay, and after covering it place it 
in position inside the drawer, by fitting the impressions 
of the pin-heads in the sheet to the pin-heads themselves. 
Attach the sheet to the muslin with a little paste, and if 
the work is not to be done very fine it may be started; 
if it is good work another overlay sheet may be required. 

The ink fountain is different from those in use on a 
cylinder press, there being no flexible knife. Instead the 
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knife is a solid piece having only three adjustments, one 
at each end and one in the center. It is operated on the 
push and draw principle, and this being understood, is 


very easy of manipulation. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
EARLY PRINTING. 


BY F. S. BURRELL, 


N looking over early printed books, even in the most 
[ casual manner, the attention is at once attracted 
by the great profusion of abbreviations or contractions, 
and the various spellings of not only ordinary words, 
but the names of persons and places as well. Indeed 
these last seem to have suffered the most, contractions 
being carried to such an extent in some instances as to 
well nigh defeat the object in printing the name. In 
the matter of abbreviations* those early printers did 
but follow the style prevailing in the manuscript books 
of the period in this as in other respects. It was to 
supplant these very books that printing was invented, 
and that could only be accomplished at the commence- 
ment by making the new resemble the old in at least 
some of its features. At all events there was nothing 
else at hand which could possibly be taken as a guide or 
model as to details, of which the inventors of the new 
art were very naturally ignorant. Just as naturally they, 
in the course of time, sought to improve upon the 
methods of their predecessors, and with such success 
that in a comparatively short period copyists were 
found, as at the present day, looking to printed matter 
as a guide for the proper disposition of details in their 
work. In addition to abbreviations proper, arbitrary 
signs were made use of to denote the absence of cer- 
tain letters and terminations, or to take the place of 
entire words. 

Proper names were, however, varied by their owners, 
occasionally to such a degree as to suggest the idea that 
they were trying to invent as many ways of spelling their 
names as possible. Among the early printers this mania 
took a firm hold, even the sedate and pious Caxton not 
being entirely exempt ; and his successor, according to 
Mr. William Blades, left a record of fourteen different 
ways of spelling Winken de Worde. It was the conti- 
nental printers, however, who availed themselves of the 
widest latitude in this direction, Peter Schoiffer setting 
the example in this as in other matters typographical. 
M. Bernard, in ‘‘ De l’Origin de I’Imprimerie,” cites 
nine variations of this name; and in copies and fac 
similes of documents acknowledging the receipt of 
money for books and other papers signed and executed 
by him, and copies and fac similes of his imprints, I 
discover eight other forms, making seventeen ways of 
spelling the name of Peter Schoiffer to be found on my 
shelf, and it is within the range of possibilities that a 


* A curious example of the extent to which this practice was carried in 
those days is given by Hansard in his ‘‘ Typographia,’”’ London, 1825, page 
104, ”. Savage, ‘‘ Dict. Printing,’’ devotes considerable space to the explan- 
ation of the abbreviations employed in records, many of which are common 
to early printed books. 
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rigorous search might reveal still others. Peter is latin- 
ized into Petri, Petrum, Petrus de Gernsheim, and in 
one instance it stands P. de Gernsheym. Schoiffer, made 
into English, is ‘‘ shepherd,” and the Latin form appears 
in Ofilio and Ofilionis. The name of the generally 
accepted birthplace of the art appears in nearly if not 
quite as many different forms. . 

This capricious fashion appears to have been of 
pretty general application, the names of the most emi- 
nent being subjected to treatment as rude as any 
accorded to the humblest — the name of our Savior not 
being spared in the least, and is sometimes found reduced 
to one word, all in lower-case, thus, ¢seucrist, 7’s and 7’s 
being considered as of equal value and used interchange- 
ably with each other. Indeed some old typos — more 
irreverent than tasteful—while honoring the name so far 
as to capitalize it—print it with an initial ‘‘J,’’ while 
others, possibly from an excess of reverence, print it 
simply ‘J. C.” 

Aside from the variations in spelling proper names 
and ordinary words with which old books are so 
crowded, prosaic and matter-of-fact dates were sub- 
jected to some of the queerest contortions. The first 
date attached to’ any printed book of which there is any 
certain knowledge, appears at the end of the Mentz 
Psalter of Fust and Schoffer, as follows: Millesimo cccc 
lvii.* It would hardly be supposed that the date Mcccc 
Ixxxvil would afford much scope for display, especially 
where the compositor was confined to a single font of 
plain body letter, yet whole columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER might easily be filled with examples of just 
such displays of compositorial ingenuity. A few will, 
however, suffice, premising that for the M (1000) we 
frequently find mil, mille, millesimo substituted. In 
this manner the date given above appears displayed with 
caps, small caps and lower case, and ornamented with 
a character resembling degree marks or superior lower- 
case o’s, and further embellished by the substitution of 
a lower-case 7 for the last ¢, thus: Mille°cccc °1xxx ° vij. 
Similar superior characters are frequently met with in 


dates, under various shapes. Another variation stands 


Mil. cccc iii xx et dix, reads one thou- 
M ccce LCXxv 


solve a riddle. 
sand four hundred three score and ten. 
is claimed by Prosper Marchand to mean 1475, and 
others, following the Abbe de St. Leger, claim the 
correct reading to be 1495. It is evident that it can be 
made to stand for 1465 by taking the LCxv to mean one 
hundred less fifty plus fifteen, and looks easier so than 
either of the readings given, being correct in principle ; 
as xcvii reads ninety-seven, i.e. one hundred less ten 
plus seven. Mil. V. C. xlij. In this case the V. C. 
(V. 5, C. 100) does duty for the regulation D (500) and 
the combination is reduced to 1542. CIg Ig CXC 
appears on the title page of a book tolerably well known 





* It is worthy of note in this connection that in the first edition of the 
Psalter the name Schoiffer appears as given above ; in the edition of 1459 it is 
printed Schoifher; in the third edition, 1490, it is printed Schoeffer; and in 
the fourth edition, 1502, it stands Schoiffer. 
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to collectors of Americana or travels.* The imprint at 
the end of the volume reads thus : 

at Frankfort, imprinted by Ihon Wechel, at Theodore de Brys 
owne coast and chardges. Mpxc. 

M 1c. 111 xx & vil reads one thousand four hun- 
dred four score and seven. The character standing for 
the short ‘‘and” in this date is an almost exact counter- 
part of the lower-case ¢ in the Anglo-Saxon alphabet or 
in that of the Irish, and appears to have been pretty 
generally accorded the same value as the &. ‘The date 
appears to have been drawn out as much as possible, 
and is in strong contrast with the following: mip, which 
one year later might be shortened still further ; but mp 
being regular, would doubtless by the same compositor 
have been irregularly stretched. MDVIL is one of the 
later efforts. ‘i 


seems to reach about the limit of display simply in a 
date. The following from the old French, although 
printed at full length, and four-fifths of it perfectly plain, 
would most likely prove something of a nut for the 
general reader to crack; mz/ cing cens et wyt. As is well 
known those old typographers used the w and the v as 
interchangeable with each other, as also the z and the 
y, and two w’s were often made to do duty as the w. { So 
in the above date the w is given the value of two w’s, 
and the y being equivalent to z, the whole is as if written 
uuit, which being aspirated becomes an equivalent of 
the modern Aut, which is eight. The date in question 
therefore resolves itself into one thousand five hundred 
and eight. 

Concealing a date in a sort of puzzle or enigma, as 
in the case of 1466 given above, or in a few lines, more 
or less, of doggerel verse, was occasionally resorted to, 
and the following, also from old French, is presented 
partly as the best example of this phase of the subject 
within easy reach, and partly because it has engaged the 
attention of bibliographers in times past: 

Trois et C. V. X. escriton 

i Crots le bien sy aras nombre bon 
Tous mots retournes promptement 
Vous sarez lan incontinent. 

Brunet, ‘‘ Manuel du Librarie,” third edition, 
devotes nearly half a page of small type in stating 
the views of bibliographers who contend that the solu- 
tion is either 1503 or 1513; and then gives his own 
reasons — deduced from a comparison of the book with 
another volume printed from the same type and plainly 
dated—for his belief that the work in question was 


* The English version is the rarest of the De Bry set of voyages. A copy 
sold at the Nassau sale produced £100, and Lord Oxford paid the same for 
his. * * * . We are happy to add that the most complete set 
of De Bry in existence is in the possession of an American gentleman, Mr. 
James Lenox, of New York, collected * ¥ * ¥ at an expense, it 
is asserted, of not less than £4,000.—Adlzbone. 

tIn old copies of Ovid, in the Latin tongue, the use of # in place of v 
thus, Oxuzd77, is strangely suggestive of the well known xom de plume, 
“Ouida,”’ the origin of which has been so much discussed. 

¢ Vindelin de Spira, not content with this use of these two letters, some- 
times printed his name with one of each, thus Vuendelin de Spira, 





printed in the early years of the sixteenth century. ‘To 
one not quite so careful it would seem much simpler to 
construe the words fous mots retournes to mean ‘‘reverse 
the whole,” and then transpose accordingly ; so that 
the last member would be the first, the penultimate 
second, and so on, when it would stand x, v7, ¢, e¢ trots, 
fifteen hundred and three. 

These vagaries gradually disappeared, however, on 
the introduction of Arabic figures, and are seldom to be 
met with in books printed a century later. Possibly 
these variations in orthography, and especially such 
queer looking dates, were but the outcropping of a 
natural craving after new effects, born of an inherent 
desire in the breasts of those early typos to beautify 
their work, however meagre their supply of material ; 
and that these grotesque productions are but the result 
of the same pride in their occupation which actuates the 
successful printer today, and may even have _ been 
looked upon by those old timers as masterpieces of 


typographic art. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 


NO. LXI.— BY S. W. FALLIS. 


T the time of the publication of Harper’s bible, 
A 1837-1843, drawing, engraving and printing were 
marvels, and the bible well deserved the praise and 
popularity it immediately obtained, and which it has 
retained to the present day, though the volume, being 
very large and expensive, is considered a luxury. I have 
never had the pleasure to see but one copy, and that I 
have coveted for years. I never get tired of looking at 
the illustrations, knowing as I do the circumstances and 
having a personal acquaintance with some of the 
engravers whose handiwork is contained therein. I feel 
a reverence for those early American engravers, excelled 
only by the text matter of the bible itself. 

The difficulties and barriers to success which con- 
stantly followed Mr. Adams in the production of this 
work are equal in every respect to the difficulties encoun- 
tered by Dr. Anderson in the earlier stage of American 
wood engraving, and Adams may well be placed side 
by side in point of honor in American with Bewick in 
English wood engraving. While Bewick revived an 
almost extinct art, Adams brought this art in America 
to a degree of perfection that will hand his name down 
to posterity for future generations. 

When his bible went to press, he was compelled to pre- 
pare — technically to overlay — his own cuts, as no printer 
could be found capable of doing the work justice. Cer- 
tain improvements in the press itself yet in use were also 
introduced by Adams. He was also the first electro- 
typer in America, and invented several improvements in 
that process. ‘To him also engravers are indebted for 
the knowledge of how to transfer a print to the block, 
thereby saving the trouble of redrawing and procuring 
an accurate fac simile. ‘This method was kept by 
him for some time a secret, and only used with the 
greatest discretion and not as an aid to indolence or 
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incompetency. The knowledge was, however, purloined 
from one of his pupils, and soon became very common and 
popular and very detrimental to many who relied almost 
solely on the transferring to the almost entire destruction 
of self-reliance and personal ability. This process had 
the effect of cheapening the work of the engraver both 
in price and quality, but with Adams he was still an 
artist of real genuine ability, and stood at the head of 
his profession unharmed by any cheapening process. 
He was a conscientious and diligent student, drawing 
from casts and from life, knowing well that only through 
artistic study could the engraver attain merited distinc- 
tion or perfect himself in his special profession. 

The bible (his great work) was given to the public in 
1843, and the sale was such that his share of the profits 
gave him means to travel and a competence for life. 
He made three visits to Europe, and was there alto- 
gether eight years. After his return to America he 
engaged in other matters, and the art world in a great 
measure lost him. His graver drawing (technically 
speaking) was invariably good, and in mechanism the 
perfection of his lines were faultless, equal to the best 
of the present day; in fact they were perfection itself. 

It will probably be well to note some difference in 
the methods of procedure with our early engravers. 
Anderson and Adams early found the advantage of 
having the drawing fairly well defined on the wood, 
leaving the invention and execution of lines to express 
detail and color to the engraver. ‘This method gave 
even to Anderson (who never possessed the originality 
of Adams) a free-handedness that never could be 
attained by the old process of engraving on a ‘‘black- 
ened block.” 

Adams’ work has a character of its own, produced 
by his own individuality and inventive genius coupled 
with artistic and mechanical ability, while Anderson, 
through his admiration of Bewick, limited his range of 
originality, and while he engraved with a remarkably 
free hand under the circumstances, his work partook of 
the character of Bewick’s, whom he regarded as the 
acme of perfection. Just as the photo engravers and 
zinc etchers of the present day strive to successfully 
imitate the lines and effects of wood engraving, placing 
themselves in the light of copyists or imitators, rather 
than originators. In 1831 Adams followed the example 
of Anderson in making drawings on the wood, while 
3owen still adhered to the blackened block. In work- 
ing on the black ground the copy was reversed by a 
mirror and constantly under the engraver’s eyes. The 
general outlines: first being traced on the blackened 
block, the engraver had to follow closely line for line 
the copy before him, a method requiring great mechan- 
ical skill, but fatal to individuality or genius, and 
devoid of anything that could be called art. Quite 
a number of engravers of more or less notoriety and 
ability began the art with Bowen, among whom may 
be mentioned the Devereux brothers, Hartwell, Croome, 
Greenough, Childs, Crossman, Mallory, Kilburn, Brown 


and Billings. (To be continued.) 
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THE LAWYER AND THE PRINTER. 
A BRIEF TREATISE ON LEGAL PRINTING. 


NO. I.—BY GUSTAV BOEHM. 


AN IMPORTANT SPECIALTY — LIMITED KNOWLEDGE OF THIS BRANCH 
AMONG PRINTERS IN GENERAL—AVERSION OF LAWYERS TO 
CHARACTERISTICS OF LAW WORK— 





FURNISH INFORMATION 
THE ROMAN LETTER AND THE PROFESSION— OTHER FACES IN 
USE—THE PAPER—METHOD OF PRINTING AND BACKING — 
MARGINING—IMPORTANCE OF CLOSE LEADING: ITS SIGNIFI- 
CANCE — LAW CASES, BRIEFS AND POINTS— STYLES — PRINTING 
AND BINDING— MARGINAL NUMBERS——METHODS IN VOGUE— 
THE PREFERABLE SYSTEM—EXAMPLES— USEFULNESS OF THE 
SYSTEM —LAW CASES AND SPACING—DEFINITION OF THE CHAR- 
ACTER OF A LEGAL DOCUMENT— VALUABLE WORKS FOR THE 
PRINTER—DEPLORABLE LACK OF AN APPROPRIATE HAND-BOOK 
—WHO SHOULD UNDERTAKE TO PUBLISH SUCH A ONE ?—SUG- 
GESTIONS. 


MONG the various classes of printing the branch 
A supplying the wants of the legal profession occu- 
pies a foremost rank. Legal printing is a business of 
itself; and while we may find many offices sufficiently 
equipped to turn out occasionally a legal argument or 
brief, it is the house especially fitted out with a view to 
satisfy the demands of the profession which receives 
the bulk of the work, and only such houses can give 
entire satisfaction, relative to style, method and—an 
important question in this class of work — the desirable 
dispatch. 

Not every journeyman is acquainted with the vari- 
ous, but in its form invariably stereotyped, character 
of legal work ; and where it happens—as often is the 
case — that neither the proprietor nor the foreman has 
handled this class of work sufficiently to be acquainted 
with it and ready to give information, the time spent on 
the job may be considered dead loss to both the office 
and the customers. Lawyers, as a rule, are very busy 
people. They do not care to devote any time in 
explaining to the printer how such and such a work 
is to be set up and printed ; their time is very valuable, 
and they are not accustomed to ‘‘ gratuitous explan- 
ations.” The bulky roll of manuscript goes to the 
printer with the simple remark: ‘‘ Law case’’—‘‘ Brief” 
—¥‘‘ Points,” etc., and the printer is supposed to know 
all about size, shape and form of the work. ‘The per- 
centage of offices ready to act satisfactorily in such 
cases is comparatively small. Besides, it is absolutely 
necessary for the house which desires to make this class 
of work a part of its field of activity, to supply its com- 
posing room with the necessary special material. Fancy 
or ornamental type is not wanted in law printing. 
Plainness is the main point in such work, and while 
often the clauses and reading of a law form do not 
appear intelligible to the uninitiated, who is often on the 
point of mixing up the party of the first part with the 
party of another part, it is still requisite that all legal 
formule, etc., present themselves in a neat, distinct, 
readable type, without flourishes, shades or outlines. 
The plain cut roman letter in its few variations is the 
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thing for that class of work. During my extensive 
experience with the profession I have never as yet found 
a lawyer who did not object to ornamental printing even 
when introduced on the outside cover of a case. 

Small pica roman and italic are the stock type for 
law work. Do not get the so-called ‘old style” or 
‘¢ Elzevir ” faces because they are neater in appearance. 
The profession will not have them. ‘Ten to one it will 
be dead stock in your law department. For titles and 
headings you may somewhat vary from the ordinary 
roman and put in one or the other of the faces affiliated 
to that type. But no other but plain, single line faces 
must be used. Do not try to introdtice the ornamental 
roman ; that is, a letter in its original cut a roman but 
with a tail at the end or an extra flourish or line or sling 
at some place to set it off. They are not desired by 
lawyers, although one meets at times with such faces in 
law work. Always remember that certain forms in law 
work are as stereotyped as the sun, and can not be 
changed to suit a prevailing taste. ‘The italic letter has 
a certain exercise to fulfil in law work. Asa rule the 
lawyer underlines as customary in other manuscript 
what he wants in italics, small caps, caps or full face. 
But again, as a rule he will not do so with phrases which 
are always to appear in a certain type in legal docu- 
ments, such as zz witness thereof, et al., Q., A., ete. 
The compositor is expected to know all about the 
style of these phrases, and the worse for him if he 
does not when his dirty proof is returned to him for 
correction. 

Next to the roman and italic the black letter, usually 
called ‘‘ text,”” and the knowledge of its proper placing 
is an important point in law work. A number of 
phrases are always set in this text letter ; almost invari- 
ably at the beginning of certain paragraphs in agree- 
ments, indentures, leases, mortgages, and other law 
blanks. In law cases, briefs and points the black letter 
is rarely used, if ever, but in documents of the first 
order it represents a resting point, a catch-place for the 
eye, so as to call at once attention to an important 
phrase, paragraph or decision in the document. 

Law documents are always printed on cap size and 
its diminutives or enlargements, such as double cap 
split the long way and folded <‘‘legal-fold way,” that is, 
to open on top. Never print any law document, if it 
occupies more than a page, on paper folded the book 
way. ‘The methods of the profession require the long or 
legal fold, and the page succeeding the former page must 
always begin at the outside (upper) edge of the paper, 
so that when looking through the light the beginning of 
the page, backing a former page, will be there where 
this latter ends. This makes continuous reading pos- 
sible without turning the paper upside down. 

Legal documents are never printed the full width of 
the paper. Asa rule the matter is printed between two 
down-lines, leaving a narrow margin on one side and 
about four times this margin on the other side for 
remarks and memoranda. Unnecessary leading should 
be avoided. In law documents an unnecessary space 





may become of great importance by filling in after the 
document ‘has been signed, and so change the meaning 
of its contents. This is certainly not an every-day 
occurrence, but in the printed form one must ever fore- 
see such rare cases and prevent them by close leading. 
Every thoughtful lawyer will carefully cross-line by pen 
all unused white spaces in documents of importance. 
Such whites may help to make the type matter better 
readable, but they are not welcome in places where one 
may help himself by writing unsolicited addenda into the 
vacant place. ‘The law printer must be constantly on 
the lookout in this respect, and as soon as he is known 
to the profession as being responsible and trustworthy in 
this direction, his c/ente/e will soon grow without any 
other special effort on his part. 

These are the main points one must bear in mind 
when practicing the manufacture of law blanks and 
documents. 

In respect to the other class of law printing, such as 
law cases, briefs, points, etc., certain rules prevail, 
which the party devoting his attention to this class of 
work must know or relinquish his claim as a law printer. 
Taking law cases, as a norm, we know that the page 
must be of a certain size, 21 ems wide and generally 
40 lines or the space of 4o lines long, respectively the 
page of matter must cover an area of 3% by 7 inches, 
excluding the column title. This page is printed ona 
sheet 8 by 11 inches in such a manner that the inside 
and top margin between the type and the edge of the 
paper is 1 and 1% inches, while the outside and bottom 
margin shows 2%4 and 3% inches respectively, white 
paper. ‘This margin varies sometimes. United States 
cases differ a little in margin from state cases. This 
method makes it possible for lawyers, judges, etc., to 
make memoranda at a desirable place for future use or 
reference. The printing is done in fours, and if more 
than one sheet is occupied, stitched in such a manner 
that the thread can be cut and the various sections taken 
apart and used at pleasure. 

Along the (long) outside of each page run the line 
numbers, divided by a lead or reglet from the page 
matter—that is, every tenth line (usually) the number of 
the line is placed. The printer can either start each 
page with ro, or have the numbers running from ro up ; 
for example, in the first case, no matter how many pages 
may be contained in the case, each page will bear the 
figures 10, 20, 30, 40, and the party desiring to refer 
to a certain place must also mark down the number of 
the page and the number of the line; ‘‘15, p. 10” 
will show that attention is called to the fifteenth line on 
the tenth page of the case. ‘The second system, or the 
running line-number, is preferable; it saves the mention- 
ing of the page number by the referring party, thus 
avoiding in cases of haste or carelessness, unwelcome 
errors between page and line numbers. This method 
would simply require the memorandum ‘ 365,”’ which is 
the fifteenth line on the tenth page. It is unnecessary 
to say that these line figures are intended as a sort of 
index to memoranda to facilitate rapid reference. The 
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best timesaving schemes ever invented. P 

I have warned the printer not to extend the white 
space in law documents ; I have recommended rather to 
sacrifice the appearance of the print than to let his good 
taste overrule him in the matter. A law document is 
not a thing of beauty, but—at least in the first place— 
a medium of protection to its holder, and protected he 
must be even down to the work of the printer. 

In so-called law cases, etc., this system cannot be 
strictly followed because it is not manufactured as a docu- 
ment of protection; its principal vocation is that of a refer- 
ence sheet. The judges, such as of the Court of Appeals, 
etc., become acquainted with the case through the pam- 
phlet in question. They (and others) desiring to express 
their opinion in certain places, find it necessary to object, 
etc., at certain phases of the case, and to note such 
opinions and objections on the margin or within the 
It is therefore not advisable to crowd 
the matter in law cases, briefs, points, etc., too much. 


lines of the case. 


The customer, who pays for this class of work usually 
by the page (little enough at the present cut prices), will 
certainly object to a too free use of my recommendation; 
but any respectable lawyer will much rather pay a trifle 
more for a case with plenty of space-room than one with 
an inconvenient crowding of the lines to save a few pages 
of matter to his client, an item of hardly any consider- 
ation in the cost of law proceedings. 

There are many more points of interest and import- 
ance to the law printer, but it is not within the province 
of a magazine article to exhaust the subject. This is 
rather the object of a special work, and one must 
regret that there is nothing of the kind as yet—to my 
knowledge — which would cover the ground completely. 
We have some very valuable books and pamphlets for 
the printing fraternity. There is MacKellar’s ever valu- 
’ as a general text book; ‘‘Har- 
pel’s Typograph”’ as a book of designs, somewhat out 
of date but still a good book ; Cummins’ little help-mate 
‘The Pressman’s Guide’’; Bishop’s valuable ‘‘ Practical 


”? 


able ‘‘ American Printer’ 


Printer” and ‘‘ Diagrams of Imposition”; Burgoyne’s 


‘*Cost of Stock,” and in view, Earhart’s already 
extensively advertised work on ‘‘ Color Printing,” and 
character and 


importance ; but as far as I know, we have no thorough 


many, many other works of similar 


and reliable hand-book for the law printer, giving forms 
and descriptions of the various, most important and 
most sought-for legal documents, and a vocabulary of 
the stereotyped. legal expressions and their meaning. 
The proper authority to issue such a book, reliable and 
extensive, would be one of our large law printer firms: 
John Polhemus, Douglas Taylor, the Evening Post Law 
Department,* all of New York City, or, perhaps above 
all, the public printer at our capital. 

Still it is obvious that such publication by private firms 


* Since writing the above article I have received, through the kindness of 
Mr. B. M. Leland, of the Evening Post Law Printmg Office, New York City, 
a reference sheet as used in their office as a guide for compositors. The 
material condensed on this sheet is of great value to the craft. I will publish 


same, by permission of Mr. Leland, in a special paper on the subject. 





as mentioned first would be against the business interests 
of the house. I do not think the profit derived from the 
sales of the copies would cover them for acquainting the 
printing fraternity at large with their experiences and 
acquirements. My proposition therefore goes, whether it 
would not be profitable for some law student, or lawyer 
not pressed by business, to undertake such a work in 
co-authorship with some good journeyman printer. 

That a hand-book of that kind is needed is a matter 
of course. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


TO THE EMPLOYED PRINTER. 


A LAY SERMON. 


e BY SAM. G. SLOANE. 


EING employed, of course you receive a salary. 
B What are you doing with it?) Are you saving any 
portion of it? If not, why not? You will, perhaps, say 
it is so small you cannot save any portion of it and have 
enough remain to live upon. I ask, how do you live? 
Do you keep any account of the items for which you 
spend your money? Do you really know just what goes 
to make up your expense account? If you do not know 
this, you should. If you do know, are there not some items 
you can dispense with and be none the worse off physi- 
In fact, are 
there not some items which, if dispensed with, would 
leave you better off either physically, morally or mentally 
—or, even physically, morally avd mentally ? 


These questions are not addressed to those whose 


cally, morally or mentally for so doing ? 


habits are known to be bad, and, therefore, highly 
detrigental in every way as well as very expensive; but 
they are addressed to that large class of employés who 
have a desire to save, and are known among their fel- 
lowmen as steady, industrious workmen, but who do not 
seem to have ‘‘caught on’ to the manner of saving— 
that is, how it can be done—and seem to be imbued 
with the idea that the reason they cannot save is because 
they do not receive salary enough. To these I would 
say, have you not lived just as well and just as happily 
in the past on much less salary than you now receive? 
Would you save the amount added to your salary if you 
were given an advance now, or would you allow your 
wants to increase in such proportion as to consume the 
whole of the addition to your income? I fear that with 
many the latter would be the result. 

Few workmen lack the desire to save, but many lack 
the force of will power necessary to accomplish the 
desired end. The temptations to spend one’s earnings 
are many and great, and no small amount of will force 
is required to resist them. The only way to do so is to 
make the incentives for saving greater and stronger than 
the temptations to spend. 
especially the younger ones, who do not know the 
advantages of saving, hence do not feel the incentives 
to do so. They drift along with passing time with no 
well defined objective goal ahead of them, but suffering 
each day to be sufficient unto itself, letting the future 
take care of itself, To such as these who read these 


There are many workmen, 
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lines, I wish to say, stop and think; look about you; let 
your mind advance into the future, and ask of yourself 
‘¢What will be my condition in one year, or five years, 
or ten years hence? Will I still be working for someone 
else for a bare salary and spending it all?” No doubt 
this latter query comes to many, and from experience I 
know it is not pleasant to contemplate an affirmative 
answer thereto. But how to escape such an answer is 
the question, and the way to do so can be read in the 
lives of those we may see around us who have escaped 
it—and by their own exertions, too. There is no royal 
road to the desired goal; there is no smooth sailing to 
the longed-for harbor. The way is strewn with numer- 
ous wrecks and many obstacles must be surmounted ere 
the quiet retreat of final success can be enjoyed. ‘To 
achieve the desired end there must be no weakening, no 
faltering, no stopping by the way, or stepping aside. 
To reach the goal of our desires and ambitions this rug- 
ged road must be traveled ; to deserve rest and quiet we 
must endure work and turmoil. ‘To the timid the task is 
appalling and disheartening, and the longer contemplated 
the more appalling and disheartening it becomes ; there- 
fore delay not in the starting. Once started the magni- 
tude of the undertaking diminishes, and the further we 
progress the lighter the task grows, because our successes 
become our helps to overcome remaining obstacles. 
There is one great essential to all who would suc- 
ceed in ‘‘laying by something for a rainy day,” and this 
Without this it is almost 
Before 


essential is a fixed plan. 
useless to attempt to save from one’s salary. 
attempting to save it is best to keep a carefully itemized 
account of expenditures for a time, so as to learn just 
what one’s income is spent for. Having done this for, 
say, one, two or three months, or even a year, then 
study the account carefully and note the items that can 
be as well, or better, dispensed with, and make the sum 
of their cost the amount of saving for the length of time 
the account was kept. Do not make the saving too 
large, for doing so will require greater sacrifice and self- 
denial than can be adhered to, and failure will be more 
likely. In beginning make the amount smaller even 
than you feel sure you can keep up. Prove yourself 
amply capable of keeping up the smaller saving, for 
after such proof you will be stronger and the task of 
making the larger saving will diminish accordingly. 
Have some ultimate aim and object in saving; and 
make your plan for the achievement of these. Do not 
save for the money’s sake; do not give up all of life’s 
comforts and pleasures for the sake of saving ; do not 
live like a pauper that wealth may be hoarded, for this 
breeds miserliness ; remember there is an extreme in 
saving quite as baneful as in spending—avoid extremes 
in all things. Having fixed upon your object of saving, 
prepare for the full attainment of that object by improv- 
ing your mind and fitting yourself for its successful 
management -when attained. Bear in mind you cannot 
step full-fledged into a new estate; you must come to it 
gradually, and be prepared for the new experiences and 


duties that will be demanded of you, 
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If your object be a business of your own when your 
savings shall be sufficient to acquire it, strain all your 
energies and abilities to the acquiring of a knowledge of 
the business fixed upon; then, when you come into it, 
you will be prepared to take upon yourself its responsi- 
bilities and manage it successfully. In saving do not 
get impatient at the slowness of growth of the amount ; 
bear in mind time will not halt, and when once past can 
never be recalled. How many can look back and say 
“If only I had began saving when 
Look ahead and 


to themselves, 
younger, see what I would now have.” 
begin now; do not falter, and time will surely bring 
your reward. As soon as possible after you begin to 
save, make the savings help to increase your income, 
and add to the savings all such increase. Such help 
may be gained from even small accumulations, and in 
various ways —by depositing in savings banks that pay 
interest on deposits ; by investing in building association 
stocks; by loaning to honest parties and properly secur- 
ing the loans, etc. In doing this, valuable business 
habits and experiencés will be gained. 

Above all things do not allow your savings to lie idle; 
do not keep them in the ‘‘stocking-leg bank,” for such 
banks, while they never fail, never pay interest. Your 
savings are stored labor, let that. labor be exerted for 
your benefit ; convert it into capital that will bring to 
No man ever became wealthy or indepen- 
Such sav- 


you returns. 
dent from mere savings from a salary alone. 
ings are only the starter,.the aid to achieve the desired 
It is the seed that must be sown to bring forth 
I have heard men who have 


ends. 
the longed-for harvest. 
reached the goal of independence say that it cost more 
effort, more will force, more moral and physical forti- 
tude, to acquire the first $1,000 than any subsequent 
two thousand. Remember this and do not falter in the 
beginning. : Be earnest, be steadfast, keep your object 
in constant view, and you cannot fail of success through 
any fault of your own. When once well on the road 
you will find assistance and aids tendered on which 
you had not counted; the struggle will be lessened 
by means and from sources of which you knew not. 
‘¢God helps those who help themselves,” but count 
not upon any help other than your own unfaltering 
efforts; then what helps and aids do come will be so 
much clear gain. 

I hope this ‘‘ lay sermon’ 
and be read by every worker who longs to get out of the 
treadmill of working for salary alone. If it shall set 
even one to thinking, and thus be the means of starting 
him on the road marked out, I shall not feel that it was 
written in vain. Much of it is drawn from personal 
experience, and though I have by no means reached the 
end of my journey, I am so far along that no thought of 
faltering or turning back ever enters my mind. I know 
there are thousands and thousands among the workers 
who have not but who can accomplish much more than 
I ever have or can accomplish, and I want to see them 
do so; therefore this ‘‘sermon” is offered as an aid 


’ 


may come under the eyes 





toward that end. 











Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. ° 
INCOMPETENCY AMONG PRINTERS. 
BY DUNCAN F. YOUNG. 

HEN, twenty years ago, the typographical union 
W numbered among its members Gerard Stith, 
Thomas F. Hedges and George W. Verlander and others 
who honored the craft, a common school education, a 
fair amount of common sense and an apprenticeship 
term in some legitimate printing office were sufficient 
for a journeyman to secure his ex/rée into the best regu- 
lated newspaper office in the country. In those good 
old days, to be a printer was an honor, and honor was 
necessary to be a printer. A man averaging one thou- 
sand ems an hour was then regarded as a rapid type- 
setter, but no ‘‘ dead line’ was fixed, and the veteran 
who had passed many a summer’s night beneath the gas 
light, and consequently set but five hundred an hour, was 
not frequently reminded that he was ‘‘ wasting gaslight.”’ 
No, in those days there was ‘‘ honor among men” in the 
printing business. But the printer had his duty to per- 
form, failing which, friend or foe, he was forthwith 
forced to suffer the penalty of the violation, and the one 
had the same chance as the other of leniency. But with 
age man changes, and consequently conditions. From 
generation to generation in printerdom we are forced to 
acknowledge deterioration. From the intelligent average 
printer of twenty years ago we find the ignorant machine 
of today the choice of the average foreman and the 
wonder of the apprentice. At last, however, although the 
wonderful feat of over two thousand ems an hour had been 
accomplished, the actual machine has been made to take 
the place of these human machines, resulting in more accu- 
racy of composition. In other words, through the desire 
for notoriety, the greed for money, and the susceptibility 
to flattery, added to the incompetency of the average 
whipper-in foreman, printers, to a certain extent, have 
been induced to write their own death-warrants. 

Indeed, a marked change has taken place in the 
printing business within the past twenty years—such a 
change, alas! as would make the hearts of these grand 
old union printers of times gone by ache with sadness 
could they but know to what extent and in what way. 
And what makes this change more poignant still is that 
those who are mainly responsible for it and could correct 
it, stand upon street corners and sit in printing offices 
and denounce it to the utmost degree, and then are 
perfectly mute and inactive when action is required. 
._The International Typographical Union has endeavored, 
it is true, time and again, to prevent this change, but 
from improper legislation and the unwieldy material 
with which they had to deal, the efforts made were of no 
avail. The change for the worse has gradually but 
surely come about, and without herculean efforts to 
eradicate it this typographic oligarchy has come to be 
perpetual. The power of control has been permitted 
to fall into the hands of the foreman, and he too fre- 
quently wields that power. He has done it and con- 


tinues to do it, else why the measures adopted by the 
International Typographical Union and _ subordinate. 








laws have not been obeyed is evidenced by the fact that 
each succeeding year brings forth laws more direct and 
binding still, and still the change goes on. ‘This change 
will progress as long as foremen are upheld in wrong- 
doing, and they will be so upheld as long as there are 
men (?) sufficient who are willing to and do sell them- 
selves for a situation or a smile, nod or recognition 
from the ‘* powers that be.”” With a sufficient number 
of these ‘‘men’’ and the threadbare and flimsy excuse 
of ‘‘incompetency ” for discharging objectionable (to 
him) men, the foreman is czar and his office Russia. 

There is still another class which assists the foreman 
in prostituting unionism, and that is that class which is 
ambitious for office and will trade influence for influence. 
The fact is, we have too many of an ambitious nature, 
and those incompetent. View the roll of membership of 
the International Typographical Union of the last 
decade, and see how few are representative men and how 
many are foremen. Foremen, it is true, can and do, 
sometimes, conscientiously represent their constituency, 
but such cannot be reasonably expected of them, for 
the reason that they are necessarily placed in a position 
where they are forced to some extent to combat the 
rank and file of printers. A dispassionate view of the 
subject would suggest to one that a foreman should not 
accept the office of delegate or president in respect to 
himself, for he certainly cannot feel that it is an honor 
conferred on him to be elected when he holds a position 
wherein he possesses influence over men, and whether 
or not he be conscientious in his legislation there are 
always grave doubts of his purposes. 

It would seem that if the delegates were competent, 
conscientious, earnest representatives they would place 
more safeguards around the situations of the employé, 
and then there would be no need for them to fear the 
loss of their situations if they chose to vote according to 
their honest convictions. It is true, at the last session 
of the International Typographical Union very proper 
legislation was enacted regarding the employing and 
discharging of help, but those laws were of little avail 
when they neglected to place around them the proper 
safeguards. Incompetency is granted a legitimate rea- 
son for discharge, and yet who is to judge? The foreman? 
Already men have been discharged broadcast under this 
law because the foreman has said the men were incom- 
petent and the committee dictated by him indorsed him. 
The constitution of the United States grants a trial by an 
‘‘impartial jury” of the prisoner’s countrymen. Is this 
fair method adopted by the International Typographical 
Union? Indeed no. Until a competent board is estab- 
lished by the International Typographical Union to inves- 
tigate these discharges foremen will take advantage of the 
opportunity to get rid of ‘‘ objectionable men,” and conse- 
quent disruption follows in the ranks of the union. Dis- 
interested men should arbitrate matters of this kind, and 
it is to the International Typographical Union we look to 
effect this, but in the meantime printers should awake to 
the fact that individuality has no place in unionism. 
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J.W. BUTLER 
PAPER 
COMPANY 


183-187 MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO. 


ANCY STATIONERY 
DEPARTMENT. 














E wish to call particular attention to this branch of our business at this season of the year. 





We make special endeavors to carry every novelty that comes out, and our line is the most 


complete of any in the country. The above list gives but a faint idea of the great variety of 





stock on our shelves, and our manufacturing facilities are such that we can produce special designs to order 





on short notice. 


See business notice column in reference to samples of above. 





J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 





OUR ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF PRINTERS’ STOCK 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


IS NOW IN PRESS. 
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BYRON WESTON’S 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED 


Linen Ledger and Record Paper, 
DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 











ESTABLISHED 1801. 








OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS ++ 
Ww = PSE FLAT AND FOLDED "=" "oe" 








\ 


VuAN 


themselves as un- 





excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 


WTA important documents. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS - 
LINEN LEDGER Paper possesses every requisite for books 


of record, where delicate and permanent 











color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 





service are essential. Be % %% ie X% ie % % % % 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 
-. MANUFACTURERS ... 
DALTON, MASS., U. S. A. 





————For SALE 1n CHICAGO psy 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED PAPERS, J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO, axp BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
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THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


RECEIVED | NS® 
/repupuoue ¥, 
AT THE / FRERS RISE pi 
PARIS 
EXPOSITION, se a 
~ -BROWN PAPERG 
-1889 - ee 





THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD—THE GOLD MEDAL! 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 





AT THE 
EXPOSITION OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY AND CENTRAL 
STATES, 
CINCINNATI, 


—#— 1888 


*, 


‘THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 





The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘ For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 
the highest award be given the L. L. Brown Paper Co.” 








THE 





FOR 
nt ant a FOR’ ° \ 
: fay 
~ $59? B 
| - 


NEW YORK, 










NOVEMBER, 1889, 





AWARDED THE L. L. BROWN PAPER Co. THE MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY 


For LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 
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FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 




















KEITH LEDGER PAPER are well made, strong, hard 

sized, rule nicely, write easily, 
erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 





RAVE LSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 

fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. 


(jf ESTLOCK 


WE STLOC Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 

color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 








The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 





PRINTER. 








F. P. Elliott 2 Co. 
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Vav, 





No§. 203 and 210 Randolph Streef, 
= (hicago.= 





GEORGE N. FRIEND, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


JOHN COCHNOWER, PRESIDENT. 
JOHN E. WRIGHT, TREASURER. 


JAMES WHITE, SECRETARY. 


mhivois PAPER compayy 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Book, Cover, Manila, Rope Manila, 


ETC., ETC. 











181 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


FRENCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY First-CLass CREAM LAID LINEN FLAT PAPER. 








500 Sheets to Ream. 
Made of Pure Linen, Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 


12 lb. Folio, $3.00 per Ream. | 12 1b. Demy, . $3.00 per Ream, 
16 oe “ec 2 A 4.00 “e oe 16 oe “ec ‘ : a n 4. “ee “ 
16 ‘* Royal, . 4.00 ‘ ee 20 ‘* Double Cap, . 5.00 ‘ " 
20 ** Fe Sag aes Sr US” es ae = ‘i. «oo ee 


Above prices are net. 





CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





GEO, H. TAYLOR. JAMES T. MIX. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Go. 
cwroresace P JY PF RR Peaters 


184 & 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 











We carry a very Complete line of the following: 


Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
No. 1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
Document Manila, 

aero Manila, 

Roll Manila, 

Fine Laid Book, 

Enameled Book, 

Print Papers. 


Cover Papers, 

Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, 

No. 1S. & C. Book, White and Tinted, 

No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, 
Colored Book Papers, 

Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers. 
Parchment Manila Writing, 

Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 


Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book. 





Genuine Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, 
“Strong Slat’’ Cases, etc. 


FACTORY: PATERSON, N. J. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 


Type, Presses, Chases and Paper Cutters, 





8 SPRUCE STREET, NEAR NASSAU, 


NEM YORK, U.S. A. 


Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, Tools and Implements. 
Large stock of used Presses, Types, etc., Guaranteed as represented. 
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WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST 
GRADES OF PAPERS. 











OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
MERCANTILE BOND. 


WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. 


VARSONS FAreR ©, 


| HOLYOKE, MASS. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


FPiIRST-CLASS : LINEN: LEDGER + PAPERS 








WATER-MARKED: 


SCOTCH + LINEN + LEDGER x: 





OUR FIRST-CLASS TREASURY BOND, BANK NOTE AND PARCHMENT 
PAPERS ARE UNEXCELLED. 























“ “& yar A Ly) 
& x PP, 4 
Sc >> 
= SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED 


ON APPLICATION. 





J.W. OSTRANDER, W. B. CONKEY, 


—— MANUFACTURER OF —— 


Eleetrotype and Stereotype 
—+ WA CHINERY <+— 


WESTERN AGENT FOR 


DOOLEY AND PARAGON PAPER CUTTERS, 
THE SCOTT PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 


- »GENERAL.... 


BOOK MANUFACTURER 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Case Making and Embossing of all kinds 
for the trade. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. ————— 
Franklin Building, 341-351 Dearborn St.— 76-86 3d Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


TZ and 79 Jackson Street, 
CHICAGO. 








THE VERY BEST COVER PAPERS, USB 


CROCKER’ S. 


ouR AN TIQUEH AND LAID PLATE LINES 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS IN BEAUTY AND QUALITY. 
ee ee are a aetna 


IF YOU WANT 


w 








REGULAR S. AND S.C. 
ANTIQUE, LAID PLATED 
AND EMBOSSED COVERS. 





| CROCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
! HOLYOKE, MASS. 


CROCKER’S AMERICAN 
MATRIX PAPER, GLAZED 
HARDWARE ano SPECIALTIES. 


a ne me a a 














ae = =x 








Ww 


. INSIST ON HAVING ONLY 


IF YOUR REGULAR DEALER 
- DOES NOT CARRY 


CROCKER 


WRITE US AND WE WILL 
TELL YOU WHO DOES, 
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*)| FREDERICK H. LEVEY & CO. 
353| |. . MANUFACTURERS OF . . | 


5353 ( BRILLIANT, BLACK AND COLORED | 


-| PRINTING INKS 


cx 
Bees | SO Beekman St., NEW YORK. 

Bag | Works: TIFFANY PLACE, BROOKLYN. | 
one 3 ie ek on Ve —<— 

¥Qx3 COOON’——— 
5338 


Bae | *\ Rf pes particular attention to the manufacture of FINE 
WOOD CUT INKS ior D\lagazine Work and Sllus- 














FQXR trated Catalogues on both super-calendered and coated paper, and 

5338 for the quality and appearance of our inks refer to the following 

338 publications which are printed with our inks: 

B38 

5838 CENTURY MAGAZINE, - Theo. L. DeVinne & Co. | AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY, New York. 

FQxQ ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, “ | D.APPLETON&CO, - --- - “ 

FRQTQ HARPER & BROTHERS, - - - NewYork. | J.J.LITTLE&CO, - - - - “ 

S HK COSMOPOLITAN, - - - - - | BUREAU ENGRAVING AND PRTG, Washington. 

Seaees) AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY PUB'NS, | J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., - - Philadelphia. 

en 9) A. S. BARNES & CO., SCHOOL PUB'NS, ‘* | NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., “ 

S353] 
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PQYQ A FULL ASSORTMENT OF OUR INKS, BOTH BLACK AND COLORED, 

Sigaks CAN BE HAD FROM 

BBa8 HORACE DODD, . . . «~~ ~~ ~~ Boston. | ILLINOIS TYPE FOUNDING €O., .  . Chicago. 

Seciees) H. L. PELOUZE & SON, ° e - Richmond. GWATKIN & SON, . ° ° Toronto, Canada. 

SQx3 CHAS. J. CARY & C€O., » «+ «+ «Baltimore. | JOHNSTON & CO., - « «+ Harrisburg, Pa. 

MAE MARDER, LUSE & CO... =. 3 =. =. ~~ Chicago. | E.H.HUTCHINSON,. . . . Buffalo, N.Y. 

BQH8 JUL. MEYER, . . . . New Orleans, La. | ROBT. ROWELL, . . . ~ Louisville, Ky. 

SQ 2 CLARKE & COURTS, ° ° - Galveston, Tex. ROBT. L. GREENE, . ° ° ° - Providence. 

oe TK LOUIS SNIDERS’ SONS €O., . - Cincinnati, 0. REED & GOODMAN, . ‘ ° . San Francisco. 
E. PERRY & (0... . ~~~ Charleston, S.C. | E.T. MARLER, . London, Eng. 





ALEX. COWAN & SONS, Ld., . ° ‘ - Melbourne and Sydney. 
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CeoXWather's Sous 
Veintug Tanks 
bo Sow St 
ew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 








THE © 





fon) 


Emmerich Improved Bronzing and Dusting Machine 


We manufacture six sizes, indicated by the largest size 
sheet the machines will bronze. 


No. 0, - - - 12x30 | No.3, - - - - 28x 44 
No.1, - - - - 16x35 No. 4, . - = 34 X 50 
No. 2, ° ° ~ 25x40 | No.5, - - - - 36x54 





OVER THREE HUNDRED IN USE. 





NOW IN USE BY ALL TIVE LARGE AND PROMINENT 
LITHOGRAPHING AND PRINTING ESTABb- 
LISHMENTS IN THE COUNTRY, 


Considered the Definition of Bronzing by all Purchasers, 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Emmericu & VonpERLEMR, 


191 and 193 Worth Street, 





Write for prices and particulars, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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DICKINSON & OSBORNE, 


BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


gewefers’ ano loapidists’ Pooks, 

Raifroad Picket Preddes, 

Gonsdecufive Numbering Machines, 

Steef Pfate Straight laine aro 

Gycfoid Ruting Machines, 

Santographs, 

Geometricaf or Bank-Rote Eengraving loathes, 





AND FINE MACHINERY FOR ARTISANS AND ENGRAVERS GENERALLY, 


GEOMETRICAL LATHE CUTTINGS AND STRAIGHT-LINE 
OR CYCLOID RULING DONE TO ORDER. 


ACM F PAPER CUTTERS 


SELF-CLAMPING. 
COMBINED HAND AND SELF-CLAMPING. 
COMBINED FOOT AND SELF-CLAMPING. 


©© 06 






















IMPROVED AND SUPERIOR 
CONSTRUCTION. 


©©O®@O 
RELIABLE FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 
©©6®O 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
©©O©©© 


mh 2 Fy ae: WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTION 
. Pah AND PRICES. 


N) — —— i = P ictal 
Ya] fm) ¢ yo = bE _ THE CHILD ACME CUTTER and PRESS C0. 
y = Z, Successors to C. C, CHILD, 
| fos piers mat cE a | 4 64 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS.. 


Manufacturers of the “ACME” 
Two-Kevolution Presses, 


© © © © 


a Ae, ; 
MONTAGUE & FULLER, sss: #,tccenen S"Sincaco 
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GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
113 to 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS Awo 
PRINTING MACHINERY. 





E point with pride to the record of our SupERIOR CoPPER- 


Mixep Type, and to the fact that our firm friends and 





best patrons are those who have used it against other makes. 
We cast all type from our own copper-mixed metals, com- 
pounded from our own formulas, by our own workmen, under 


our immediate supervision, and under no circumstances and for 





no reasons will we allow a deterioration of quality. 
If you consult your best interests you will buy only our 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 





CONNECTIONS: 


St. Louis PrinTERS’ SuppLy Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN TypE Founpry, Omaha. 
MINNESOTA Type Founpry, St. Paul. 


1890 
OUR ies: SPECIMEN BOOK 


—- OF —— 


FANCY STATIONERY 


IS A MARVEL. 


It has MORE SAMPLES, MORE NOVELTIES, and offers 
a LARGER DISCOUNT than any other. 

We shall have a large line of CALENDARS to show 
to you soon. 

We still have the most and best bargains in printers’ stock 
to be found in Chicago. For instance, 


Job Envelopes, 1o per cent off COST list. 
Job News, 3 1-4 cts. per lb. and up. 
Job loft-dried Bristol, 6-ply, $3.50 per 100 sheets. 





AN IMMENSE LINE OF REGULAR GOODS 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Ask us about a thousand other bargains. We can’t afford 
to hire enough of THE INLAND PRINTER’s space to tell you all 


about them. 


CALUMET PAPER CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





262-268 FIFTH AVE., FR 





4 STIMATES Established 1804. yarn 


FURNISHED. 
FILLED, 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 











‘| YPE FOUNDERS. 


EWSPAPER oa OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. + OUTFITS. 


OUR BOOK AND Cast from the Best 
NEWSPAPER Quality of Durable Metal. 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the ‘‘ point 
system,”’ the pica of which is identical with ours. 











e—a4 Type of other Founders furnished when desired. +2 
Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 
ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, 
STANDS, GALLEYS, 


IMPOSING STONES, 








ETC. 


Chicago ’ “TTA : ) No. 354 
Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. 7 “°W2hroe St, 


Branch, f 








Folding « Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 


> 








— | | 
FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 





Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 











MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 


41 Beekman Street, - 
345 Dearborn Street, - = 
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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 
A. C. CAMERON, EDbpiTor. 


Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


H. O. SHEparp, Prest.; C. F. Waitmarsu, Sec.; D. L. Evans, Treas. 


Address all business correspondence to the Inland Printer Company. 


Entered at the Chicago postoffice as second-class matter. 


CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in advance; 
sample copies, twenty cents each. 

ForEIGN.—To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum 
additional. To Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings 
and fourpence per annum in advance. Make money orders payable to 
H. O. Shepard, President. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

CLus Rates.—Six or more subscriptions, sent at one time, one dollar and 
fifty cents per year each. Cash to accompany order, 











THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the twentieth of each month, and 
will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to those 
interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, electro- 
typing, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery trades. 
Persons connected with any of these lines of industry will confer a favor 
upon the Editor of this Journal by sending him news from their section of 
the country pertaining to the above trades, particularly individual theories 
and experiences of practical value. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 























. ONE THREE SIX | ONE 
sii | MONTH MONTHS. MONTHS. | YEAR 
| | 

PRU ONO Sisiein ss s's0stessn es $ 5 00 $ 13 50 | $ 25 50 | $ 48 00 
One-eighth page............ 10 00 27 00 51 00 96 00 
One-quarter page........... 15 00 40 50 76 50 | 144 00 
One-half page ............-. 25 00 67 50 127 50 | 240 00 
oe ee ee 42 00 II3 50 214.00 | 400 00 











Want CoLumn.—Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for 
this column #ust be accompanied by cash. Advertisements, to insure 
insertion in the current number, should reach this office not later than 


the fifth of the month. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
May be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be received by 


the following : 
M. P. McCoy, 10 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 
ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Lim1TED), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 
G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. 
J. P. MonceEL, 210 St. James street, Montreal, P. Q. 
THE STovEL Company, Spencer Block, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
GotpinG & Co., 183 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 
EM City PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 
F. WESEL MANUFACTURING ComMPANYy, I1 Spruce street, New York. 
HERMAN M. DERNELL, 70 Madison avenue, Albany, N. Y. 
Peacock & JonEs, 14 East Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. MERK, 234 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 
J. H. Mitts & Co., 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 
J. G. MENGEL & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 
Oscar E. Apams, cor. Ninth street and Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RoBERrT J. YOUNG, 585 Custom House St., and 48 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 
Cuas. F. Taytor, Bradley & Gilbert Company, Louisville, Ky. 
P. A. Logerscu, 8 Jay street, Detroit, Mich. 
Huco F. ScHneEipErR, United Brethren Job Rooms, Dayton, Ohio. 
WESTERN News Company, Chicago. 
Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 
St. Louis Printers’ Suppty Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo 
HERBERT L. BAKER, 191-193 East Fourth street, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. S. BELL, 8 Third street, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. W. SwinBurRNE, 9-13 Washington avenue, North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cuas. H. McFarwanp, Register office, Des Moines, Iowa. 
W. M. KimMEL, £celsior office, 113 South Sixteenth street, Omaha, Neb. 
L. M. Hart, Yournal office, Lincoln, Neb. 
W. A. Potter, Great Western Typefoundry, Kansas City, Mo. 
JaMEs P. Haptey, Agent for Colorado, 1415 Lawrence street, Denver, Col, 
i L. RoBINETTE, State Printing Office, Sacramento, Cal. 
. A. CHEEVER, Care of Evening Express, Los Angeles, Cal, 








A PRACTICAL TEST. 

en months ago, in referring to the advantages the 

establishment of technical schools in connection 
with the various branches of the printing trade would 
confer, especially on apprentices and those who had 
learned their trade in offices where the department sys- 
tem prevails, we suggested the feasibility of securing a 
hall during winter months, where one or two evenings 
each week would be devoted, under the management of 
competent volunteers, to the instruction of those who 
were willing and anxious to become proficient in their 
chosen vocation; and although the lessons given might 
not be as exhaustive and far reaching in their scope as 
those afforded by the technical schools established in 
Great Britain, they would doubtless be the entering 
wedge in a movement which would lead to further and 
more advanced action. We also suggested that these 
instructions would be materially simplified by the use of 
a blackboard, and a few other simple accessories; and 
that under proper management the special qualifications 
of the pupils in attendance would soon be developed, 
and the survival of the fittest assured. We are satisfied 
that this proposition has met with the approbation of a 
large number of printers, employers and employés, 
throughout the country, who are anxious the scheme 
should be given a practical test. 

It seems to us no argument is required, in the absence 
of a recognized and enforced apprenticeship system, 
to demonstrate the advantages of, or the necessity for, 
the establishment of such an educational school. An 
‘¢all-round” printer, as the phrase is understood, is a 
rara avis—a relic of the past. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at. Circumstances and surroundings have wonder- 
fully changed during the past twenty-five years. Labor- 
saving tmhachinery has discounted the work of human 
hands. Under our system of classification and depart- 
ments, especially in our larger offices, work has been so 
distributed that job compositors move in ruts from 
January to December, and no matter how ambitious the 
learner may be it is practically impossible for him to 
become master of the various features of his trade. It 
is true he may rise to proficiency in a certain branch, 
but the hour the field of his operations and the nature 
of his work are changed, he feels like a fish out of 
He realizes he is no longer the proficient, but 
He does not vow how, because he has 
He is handicapped, 


water. 
the novice. 
not had a chance to /earn how. 
though the fault may not be his own. The demand for 
qualified foremen increases, yet the supply decreases 
year by year. Many workmen, and apprentices too, are 
anxious to progress and fill the desired positions, but 
their qualifications and ambition do not correspond, and 
when the crucial test of fitness, an application of civil 
service rules, as it were, is applied, Mene, mene, tekel 
upharsin / is the response. 

Now for the application. THE INLAND PRINTER, 
believing in putting in practice what it has preached, 
suggests that the project advocated be given a thorough 
test, and promises its cordial assistance in the premises; 
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and with this object * view will be pleased to hear from 
those favorable to it, as also those who are willing to 
render substantial assistance. We feel satisfied the 
trifling expense connected therewith will be cheerfully 
borne by the employing printers of Chicago, and that 
little, if any, difficulty will be experienced in securing 
the service of experts who will give their services as a 
labor of love. In our next we expect to have something 
of a definite character to present. In the meantime let 
us hear from our friends. 


INDEPENDENCE OF CHARACTER. 


F there is one trait more than another in personal or 
| national life which commands recognition and respect, 
and deserves it, it is manly independence of character. 
If there is a pitiable sight in this world, an object 
worthy of contempt, it is the sycophant who is all things 
to all men; the moral coward who dare not say his soul 
is his own; the man, or rather apology for a man, who 
never has an opinion until he sees which way the wind 
blows, and then shapes his course to please popular 
clamor. 

But ignorant pretension, overweening ambition, arro- 
gance or insolence — too prevalent characteristics in the 
rising generation — should not be confounded with true 
independence of character. The man of independent 
mind is he who thinks for himself, forms his own con- 
clusions, and who can neither be cajoled nor dragooned ; 
who, when convinced he is right, does not sacrifice 
principle for policy, but pursues the even tenor of his 
way, regardless of smiles or frowns, and is ever ready to 
give a reason for the faith that is in him; who will not 
bend the supple hinges of the knee that thrift may follow 
fawning, and scorns a temp <ary advantage gained by 
dishonorable methods; who, in short, has the cour- 
age of his convictions, and the manhood to maintain 
them. 

It is essential, however, in this hurly-burly age, when 
fads and new-fangled ideas are the rage, and spread 
with the rapidity of a prairie fire, to distinguish between 
the dogus and the genuine; between error and truth. 
The danger lies in the proneness to jump to conclusions ; 
to take things for granted; to accept what others say 
instead of demonstrating their correctness. Assertion 
is not argument, nor declamation fact. It seems to be 
forgotten, that in order to erect a permanent super- 
structure, the foundations, deep and broad, must be laid 

Investigation frequently proves that that 
true is not new, and that which is new is 

The old though trite adage, ‘‘Young men 
think old men are fools, but old men 4vxow young men 
truth than poetry. The 
impulses of youth want to be directed in the right 
channel. ‘The grandest men which the world has pro- 
duced, and who have left their influence for good behind 
them, and made humanity the better for their living, 
have been the patient, plodding seekers after truth — 
truth upon which independence and stability of character 
may be safely built. 


on ¢ruth. 
which is 
not true. 


are fools,’’ contains more 











TELEGRAPHIC EDITING. 

HILE no intelligent observer can call in question 
the truth of the statement that in enterprise, 

extent and freshness the means 
employed to obtain it, and the attractive manner in 
which it is presented, the American press leads the 
world, it is equally patent that in some essential features 
connected with its management it stands sadly in need 
of reformation, prominent among which is that of 


variety, of news, 


telegraphic editing, or rather inditing, the headlines 
which adorn the telegraphic dispatches. 

It would rationally be supposed that the principal, if 
not the only duties of a telegraphic editor would be to 
revise and correct any glaring error in the report, such 
as names, dates, location, reference to historical events, 
etc., present an unvarnished synopsis of the same, and 
construct headlines in accordance with the occurrences 
narrated. Instead of this being the case, however, we 
find he is frequently permitted to allow his fancy to run 
riot, and use his position as a medium to give expression 
to his individual political, race or religious predilections. 
A careful perusal and comparison of a dispatch and the 
headings of or comments on the same, will, in five cases 
out of six, warrant the statement that, instead of being 
a criterion to its contents, they display inexcusable 
ignorance, toadyism, or willful misrepresentation, as suits 
the editor’s purpose ; a change from the authentic to the 
assertive. Frequently, in this connection, the important 
words, ‘‘ probably,” 
in the original, are either eliminated or ignored, thus 
giving a totally different and unwarranted complexion to 
the dispatch. 


or ‘‘it is supposed,” which appear 


And thus history (!) is made, and a great 
body of the public deceived, because a numerous class 
who seldom if ever take the pains to investigate the 
truth of a statement accept as gospel whatever appears 
in the columns of a newspaper, and base their opinions 
and actions thereon. 

While these remarks apply, in a greater or lesser 
degree, to all sections of the country, it is on the metro- 
politan daily that the gentleman referred to has the 
opportunity to distort or exaggerate to the best advant- 
age, and construct his fearfully and wonderfully made 
headlines —a state of affairs which would not be toler- 
ated an hour if sexsationalism was not the pabulum upon 
which the public is fed. Now, we insist this state of 
affairs is a disgrace to journalism. What the public 
desire in this connection is fact not fiction, a reliable, 
unvarnished statement of events ; and the publisher who 
has the moral courage to inaugurate such a reform will 
add tone, dignity and authenticity to the sayings of the 
American press. 





Sit not about time that the cheap advertising twaddle 
which appears periodically about the engagement of 
Mrs. Frank Leslie to the Marquis DeLeuville (whoever 
he may be) being broken off, was brought to a close? 
What interest has the public in a matter of a purely 
personal character, and who the mischief cares whether 
the engagement is off or on? 
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HE proceedings of the United Typothete of North 

America and the International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, in the present issue, will be found well worthy 
of careful perusal. 





ESPITE its costly experience in the Parnell case, 
D very far from being financially ruined is the Lon- 
don Zimes. Its full and graphic reports of the troubles 
in the Argentine Republic have excited widespread 
admiration. Cabling is $1.75 per word, and the Zimes 
spent upwards of $40,000 for Buenos Aires dispatches 
during the revolt. 





N the name and behalf of THE INLAND PRINTER’S 

business representative, Mr. Charles Whitmarsh, 
who recently returned from a somewhat extended eastern 
trip, we hereby express thanks for the many courtesies 
extended to him both by advertisers and subscribers. 
His experience is narrated elsewhere. Owing to pressure 


in our columns it was unavoidably left over last month. 





HE high position occupied in theological and 

general literature by the late Cardinal Newman is 
known the world over. It is not so generally known, 
however, that he was a true friend of the printer. His 
manuscript was always prepared with scrupulous care. 
He was singularly punctilious over his proof-sheets, but 
he had prepared his matter so carefully in the first place 
that it was an easy task for the compositor to turn out 
proof-sheets which needed little, if any, correction. He 
had a conscience and sympathy for all humanity, but he 
seemed to have an especial sympathy for the printer. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
STEREOTYPING. 
NO. XI.—BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 

N mixing metal from new constituents proceed as fol- 
lows: Weigh off the metals carefully and lay them in 
separate piles. Place about two-thirds of the lead in the 
metal pot and apply strong heat. Now add the antimony, 
which may previously have been broken into small 
lumps, and stir thoroughly until dissolved. This will 
take some little time, as it does not readily combine with 
the lead. When all the lumps are dissolved add the tin, 
which will combine readily, and finally the balance of the 
lead to cool off the batch and prevent unnecessary loss 
by oxidation and volatilization. If old metal be found 
too soft, heat it and add antimony as before. Should the 
metal melt with difficulty and not flow easily, add tin 
until the fault is overcome. If the stereotyper will daily 
add a small quantity of new metal to that in his metal 
pot he will keep up its quality and avoid a great deal of 
trouble. Notwithstanding all precautions taken, where 
metal is constantly heated and reheated it will deterior- 
ate until even the addition of tin will not make satis- 
factory casts. This is due to a number of causes, some 
of them quite obscure, but may generally be attributed 
to impurities. The most troublesome of these is arseni- 
cum, which is to be found in a great many brands of 





soft lead and antimony, and is almost invariably present 
in hard lead. Both arsenicum and antimony are easily 
oxidized in the presence of lead and tin, and unlike 
many other oxides they do not entirely separate from 
the body of the metal, but dissolve and enter into new 
combinations with it, raising the melting point and mak- 
ing it brittle and darker, until finally small pieces of © 
dross may be found in the body of the metal. 
combined oxides do not volatilize nor rise to the sur- 


As these 


face, it can be easily understood that where they are 
constantly formed their proportion must increase and 
the metal in consequence suffer. As a general thing a 
sufficient proportion of the metal is worked into stock 
blocks and replaced with new metal to prevent any great 
trouble, and part of the impurities pass off when tallow 
or resin is stirred in before removing the dross. When 
a small quantity is found to work badly it will usually 
pay better to throw it away or give it into the hands of 
some metal refiner. 
following procedure, based on metal refiners’ methods, 
is advisable: Heat the metal to a high temperature in a 
covered pot, strewing the surface with charcoal broken 


Where this is impracticable the 


into small bits. 
15 parts borax, and to parts saltpeter in the proportion 


Now add a mixture of 75 parts soda, 
of 1 part to 200. Stir with a piece of fresh hardwood, 
preferably birch. The stirring should be thoroughly done 
and continued until the arsenic, which may be recog- 
nized by its peculiar garlic-like smell, ceases to escape. 
The dross may then be skimmed off and thrown away, 
and upon cooling the metal will be found to be greatly 
improved. 

Not only does the metal deteriorate in quality by 
being heated, but quite a considerable amount of it is 
lost. The normal amount is very difficult to ascertain, 
depending principally upon the temperature to which 
the metal is heated, the time which it is exposed to such 
heat, and to a certain extent upon its composition and 
several minor points. In an ordinary establishment, 
where the metal is kept heated for four or five hours 
daily, the loss will vary from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five per cent per annum. In other 
words, if two hundred pounds of stereotype metal were 
heated daily the annual loss would be from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty pounds. By far the 
greater proportion of this, probably seventy-five per cent, 
is converted into dross or oxide; the balance is lost in 
volatilization, in sweeping, etc. Of course the dross is 
not necessarily a total loss, but in many of the smaller 
establishments the amount is not sufficient to warrant 
its being kept. In all cases it should be collected until 
a considerable quantity has accumulated and then placed 
in a kettle. 
kettle brought to a high heat, quite a quantity of the 


metal will become separated from the dross; with which 


If a little resin or tallow is added and the 


it is only mechanically connected, and may be saved. 
The remainder may be allowed to accumulate and sent 
to the metal refiner to be reduced into metal. Though 
extremely hard, this metal flows with such difficulty that 


only a small portion can be added to a batch without 
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injuring it. Such metal is seldom wholly reduced, and 
contains arsenicum and dissolved oxides. If used to 
any great extent it will give uneven and unsatisfactory 
surfaces and cause troublesome sinks. 

Many stereotypers are under the impression that they 
can secure better results by using hot metal. This is a 
mistake. The casting box and bearers should be 
heated, but the metal should be barely hot enough to 
insure running freely. If too cold the antimony is liable 
to separate and form in crusts on the edges of the metal 
pot and ladle, but under proper conditions metal heated 
barely enough to flow will give perfect casts. If too hot 
the cast is liable to be uneven and the matrix burnt after 
the first or second time, and the metal is lost and 
deteriorated. Under no circumstances allow the metal 
to become red hot, as at this temperature tin is given off 
rapidly. 

Never throw metal into the pot unless you are con- 
vinced that it contains nothing injurious. Particularly 
avoid bottle tops, pewter and anything suspected to 
contain zinc. In newspaper offices zinc etchings are, 
from their color, liable to be mistaken for stereotypes 
and thrown into the pot, and a sharp lookout should be 
If their bases are to be utilized the zinc 
But a very small 


kept for them. 
should be removed and thrown away. 
proportion of zine will ruin the batch and once mixed in 
can only be eliminated with the greatest of difficulty. 

To heat the box, take two or three type-high or five 
or six thin blank casts. Also lay the matrix upon the 
surface of the heated box for a few minutes, so that any 
remaining moisture will be completely eliminated. It 
will also cast better when heated to such temperature as 
to feel uncomfortable to the hand. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HOW TO SET TYPE RAPIDLY. 
BY ABOVE THE AVERAGE. 

wc OW is it that one man can do so much more work 

H on a newspaper than another?” is a question 
which has been asked of me so often, and an answer 
given or at least attempted to be given to so many persons 
in different ways, that a few words regarding the cause 
cannot fail to interest a great many printers employed 
on newspapers. Having had no experience on book 
work I do not know in how far these suggestions are 
applicable to that branch of the business. It is the 
theory of a great many that speed at typesetting is a 
natural gift; that it is something that cannot be learned 
by study and an ambition to excel. I must differ 
from those who hold this theory, but I have seen so 
many slow compositors develop into rapid ones that 
I am forced to believe that speed is acquired by prac- 
tice and study. Some speak of a man’s ‘‘ motion” as 
having a great deal to do with the amount of type he 
sets, and do not consider that a man’s ‘‘ motion” is 
made by practice as much as anything else in which 
one strives to become proficient. One remarkably 
rapid compositor has said regarding rapid composition 
that each time he reached for a type he returned his 





hand to the ‘‘stick’’ whether it contained the desired 
letter or not. Is there any printer who believes he can 
make time by returning his hand to the ‘ stick” with- 
out the desired letter ? 

A man who wishes to learn to set type rapidly must 
devote a great deal of study to it, and make every- 
thing subordinate to his work. The most important 
qualification is to get the type up in proper shape, 
and handle as little of his work as possible after the 
proofreader has read the proof. 

Get into the habit of getting every letter you go 
for, and do not leave the box until you have it. After 
you have mastered this you will soon get so you can 
look ahead, and while you are reaching for one letter 
you can look for the next one you want and so on. 
Eyesight and touch are the most essential senses needed 
in rapid typesetting, the latter being used to great 
advantage when you look ahead in setting type, as when 
you get a type in your hand you can feel where the 
nicks are and turn the type as you take it to your 
‘¢ stick.” A compositor should try to memorize a line 
or more at a time, and should look at his copy before 
he has set up the last two words memorized and mem- 
orize more in order to prevent making ‘‘ doublets” and 
** outs.” 

In spacing out a line the most convenient way should 
be adhered to. If a line needs wide spacing, en quads 
should be used, but ordinarily three-em spaces are just 
as time-saving, as the time occupied in reaching to the 
en quad box is more than gained by getting the spaces 
right in front of you. Avoid thin spacing as much as 
possible, and when it is necessary to thin space learn to 
estimate how many thin spaces it will take before the 
last letter at the end of the line is squeezed in. It is 
easier and quicker to remove spaces from a loose line 
than from a tight one, hence this suggestion. 

If one wishes to become a rapid compositor he 
should stand at the case as much as possible. A com- 
positor’s position should be about two inches from the 
stand; his right arm straightened to the cap case should 
be over the a, o and 7 boxes, and about six inches over 
the lower edge of the case when there is a slant to 
the lower case of not more than two inches, and if the 
slant be more the elevation of the arm should be less. 
The composing stick should be held in about the same 
position all the time, over or near the lower case ¢ and 
slightly over the wz boxes. Copy should be read when 
you reach for a lower case c, d or ¢, or some letter in 
the vicinty of the copy, and not when you are spacing 
out a line, as some say. ‘Try to get into the habit of 
spacing out your type as you go along, and you will be 
surprised at the time you can save in this manner. 
Make all your time at the case, and not when ‘‘ dump- 
ing,’’ correcting proofs or eating lunch. Do not allow 
anything to worry you, and if there is anything to worry 
over let it go until your are through work. If you do 
not feel as though you cared to do much, remember the 
man next to you may not feel likewise, and allow him 
to do his work without your molestation. A _ great 
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trouble with printers is that they have something to say 
regarding every ‘‘take”’ they get. It is either too short 
or too long, not cut to a paragraph, improperly prepared, 
written on the wrong kind of paper, and a dozen or 
more other excuses, and each of these consume more or 
less time. When you get a “take” gg right to your 
case and set it, always remembering that the remarks 
you make regarding your copy bothers, perhaps, two or 
three men around you, and you lose your time besides. 

It should be borne in mind that speed in setting type 
is comparatively valueless as compared to getting your 
work up in proper shape. ‘Try and be through with the 
work you do when it is emptied on the galley, as double 
labor is required when you handle the work you do a 
second time. Work with system, get plenty of sleep, 
eat your meals regularly, abstain from intoxicating 
drinks, and let your time be devoted to natural rules as 


nearly as your hours of labor will permit. 

Is is not natural to set type rapidly, but requires a 
great deal of study and hard work. It is hard for any 
one to get up a big string, whether a man’s motion seems 


to be easy or not. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOB PRESS. 


NO. I.— BY F. J. HURLBUT. 


EOPLE may think there is nothing interesting about 
Pp the life of a press, but several features of our 
experience assist in relieving the tedium of a span of 
existence that would at first thought seem entirely a 
burden. The burden is given us, to be sure, but there 
is also an amusing side to our careers, for we see all, 
phases of human nature, and some of them are so funny 
that at times we would laugh outright were we made of 
any material less plastic than cast-iron and steel. 

{ am not ready for the scrap-pile yet, and I have 
had lots of fun, as well as many hard knocks and dis- 
tressing labors. I will try to recall some of my. experi- 
ences in the hope that their recital may be interesting, 
and perchance a few valuable hints may be gleaned 
from them. 

It was a proud day for me when I first became con- 
scious of my existence. All bright as I was in my new 
coat of paint and golden stripes, I thought I was the 
most irresistible object in the world, and that the first 
customer who caught sight of me would have me sent 
around to his office at once. So when I saw my builder 
approach with a buyer I said, ‘‘Now my activity is 
about to commence.” You see, I thought my builder 
was a sort of inspired creature, and when I heard him 
praise me it seemed as though the customer must buy 
me at any price. He said I-was the best press ever 
built, and the things he said I could do quite convinced 
me that I was above the operation of mechanical law. 
Alas, how my frame has been rent and my vitals torn 
since then, and how my opinions of myself and the 
loquacious dealer have been changed. Now I know 
full well that I am only a machine, with positive lim- 
itations as to endurance and strength, and I feel sure 





that the aforesaid builder’s knowledge of mechanical law 
in general and printing presses in particular was not as 
accurate or exhaustive as his acquaintance with sight 
drafts, notes and chattel mortgages. 

Well, the first man did not purchase me. 
prised at this, but he had evidently heard the same story 
before, and did not take much interest in it. He left, 
but I never saw him 


I was sur- 


saying he would ‘‘call again,” 
again, and I have since learned that that is the stereo- 
typed expression of people who come to buy and do not 
like the machinery or the prices. They never intend to 
return. 

After several such experiences the dealer one day 
triumphantly pointed me out to a man, saying, ‘“‘ There 
is the press for you to buy.” ‘This man seemed to 
swallow all that he heard, and the yarns that the dealer 
spun about me would have made even a tyro in mechanics 
blush for him. He said I would print all kinds of job 
work, and furnish sufficient color, no matter how many 
cuts or tintblocks they contained. He assured the 
buyer that if the form filled the chase within a nonpareil 
all around I would print it day in and day out without 
strain or breakage. ‘The purchaser also was somewhat 
at sea as to the possibilities of a platen press, for he 
said that he wanted one that would show a perfectly 
even impression of a small form, whether it was locked 
up in the center of the chase or in one corner, after the 
Of course the dealer assured him 
All of 


my 


impression was set. 
that this was one of the simplest of my duties. 
which proves that neither of them understood 
possibilities, for be it known to my readers that there 
never was, nor will there ever be, a platen press built 
that would accomplish such a mechanical impossibility. 
A great many people who talk about an even impression 
forget that a press has such features as journals and bear- 
ings, and that these all have an influence, through their 
lost motion, on the impression. I refer to the bearings 
of the side arms, the shafts and the toggle-joint, or 
whatever mechanical contrivances actuate the bed and 
platen. It is as plain as the nose on your face that at 
the moment of impression these shafts settle back to 
their bearings, and if the central pressure that forces 
them back is not central laterally the pressure will be 
unequal and the impression on the paper uneven. Yet 
there are people foolish enough to insist that the 
demands of the above mentioned purchaser were reason- 
able. However, I have several foolish people to deal 
with before I get through with my story, so I’ll dismiss 
this class, with the hope that actual experience will open 
their eyes to the fact that mechanical law and the 
mechanical theories of unmechanical greenhorns are not 
always in accord. 

This particular greenhorn was satisfied with me, but 
the price was too high, and he withdrew. 

The next man to examine me wanted a press to print 
a solid tintblock for soap labels. He said the blocks 
were about 8 by 12, and he asked the dealer if I could 
do the work without strain. The dealer answered loftily 
that I had ample strength for the purpose, as my 





capacity was 1o by 15, and that even one of my com- 
panions whose limit was 8 by 12 would answer. But 
this was too much even for the stomach of the soap- 
maker, and made him so suspicious of the dealer that 
he left with the promise to ‘call again.” 

After listening to a number of these dialogues, hear- 
ing myself praised without stint, and yet seeing all the 
purchasers leave without buying me, you can imagine 
that I in a ‘state of mind,’ which hesitated 
between a suspicion that my builder was either mistaken 
or insincere and a fear that the public did not appre- 


was 


ciate my excellence. ; 

At last I was sold to a man who said I was just what 
he wanted, that he knew all about me, that I was the 
best press for the money he ever saw, and he had used 
nearly every job press in the market. ‘The bargain was 
closed and I was sent to the printing office and placed in 
this line of presses as you see me. 

But as I am now about to tell you of my active life, 
suppose we make that the subject of another and final 
chapter of my story. It fairly makes me shudder when 
I recall the experiences I have passed through, and I 
want a little time to put them in order so that I can 
present them in an interesting and I hope an instructive 


fo rm. (To be concluded in October number.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH JOURNALISM. 
BY AN OBSERVER. 

AM aware, in writing my observations, that it is the 
| essence of boldness for anyone to hint at the possi- 
bility of journalism being, in any one feature, of a better 
quality in England than it is in America; and that the 
respective owners, etc., say, of the New York Hera/d and 
the Poker Flat Sgue/cher look upon the question as admit- 
ting of no discussion in the realms of sanity. In the same 
way a manufacturer in the eastern and other American 
states ignores the, to him, miserable fatuity that dreams 
of tariff protection having any other than a splendid 
effect upon the American workingman, whether the 
latter is employed in an infant industry requiring the 
assistance of a legislative enactment, or by a firm that 
twenty years ago could pay fifteen per cent dividend 
to its shareholders. Nevertheless I intend presenting 
some radical differences in the principles of the two 
styles of journalism, in which nothing but sheer immod- 
esty of a fakir type can claim a monopoly of advantage. 

America has the precedence in various respects; her 
papers are more vigorous and energetic in tone and in 
methods of production; more liberal far in arrangements 
for a complete service of news. A newspaper in an 
American town — city, beg pardon!— of 60,000 inhabit- 
ants has its four or five reporters and three or four 
editors, where in England it would keep one regular 
staff reporter, with ‘‘ lineage ’’ correspondents, and one 


editor with his sub-editor. Eight-page evening papers 


are extremely rare on ‘‘the other side’’; not so in 
America, where a moderate-sized city like Milwaukee 
All this shows ‘‘spunk,”’ to use a 


has one or two. 
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provincialism, which cities like Manchester and Liver- 
pool, England, have not come up to,simply because there 
journalism is not reckoned a winning competitor with 
municipal or national government, as it is here. Ifa 
newspaper in England exhibits a disposition to pry into 
the affairs of a corporate concern too closely, or to be 
‘*too virtuous” in exposing corporate, police or military 
tyranny, in advance of public knowledge, it is sneered at, 
if not disowned, by many of its ordinary subscribers as 
an American imitator and as being possessed of more 
nerve than ability. ‘* Cheek” in newspapers is not a merit 
in the old country, though in London it is being now culti- 
vated in literary quarters, from the sheer necessity for 
having something new to take the place of the discredited 
Times and the inventive Dazly Telegraph. \.aborious, 
fossilized papers of their type are in course of being 
slowly superseded by smaller, less ‘‘ respectable” and 
ponderous, more enterprising journals in some of the 
of evening papers, 
direct 


provinces as well, in the form 
especially. Now, this state of things is a 
compliment to American journalism, so far as it goes. 

But the papers there are of in a fair way for being 
run by the reporters as is, to a marked extent, the case 
on this continent. A reporter in England is one who 
reports; not a mixture of a reporter, American president, 
terrorizing swashbuckler, canvasser and inquisitor gen- 
eral. I have been on papers in America where it was 
the exception rather than the rule for the editor to edit 
reporters’ ‘‘copy” with any desire to improve its lan- 
guage or tone. The slang, the ‘‘broken English,’ the 
superfluous rancor, all went into type with impunity, 


in acknowledgment of the leading position held by the 


reporter as arbiter of the paper’s destiny. It is a com- 
mon thing to find reporters and others here condemn in 
very abusive terms a corrupt official likely to be tried in 
court before he is even otherwise accused of wrongdoing, 
without any qualifying term such as ‘‘alleged” or 
‘‘believed.” They become, in such cases, counsel, 
judge and jury. In five cases out of six they are correct 
as to the culpability of the victim; but consider the 
propriety of the thing in a country where a man is 
legally innocent until tried and found guilty! Think of 
the indignity to law courts, that are supposed to mind 
their own interests! In fact, is it any wonder if legal 
officials desert their detective and inquisitorial functions 
when newspapers endeavor to supplant them? ‘The 
wonder is that proceedings for libel are not resorted to 
in such cases by the accused. 

So far as I am informed, a charge of libel would 
stand in hundreds of such cases, but the unfor- 
tunate defaulters are afraid of the press, and have a 
really superstitious dread lest the reporters know more 
of their private lives than in point of fact they do! 
Doubtless many nefarious proceedings injurious to 
firms and corporations and to the public interests are 
thus nipped in the bud, and to this extent the practice 
is justifiable, but it is evident that the method of pro- 
cedure is constantly illegal and sometimes vindictive. 
Probably official corruption is so rampant here as to 




















need this corrective, but as an ‘‘institution” it is 
unique. The English Pad? Mall Gazette tried its hand 


cautiously at that sort of thing in a small way once, but 
it effected no purpose of any lasting degree. ‘The truth- 
fulness of a scandalous publication in England is no 
bar to an indictment and conviction for libel, insomuch 
that it is somewhat ridiculously said there that ‘‘ the 
greater the truth the greater the libel.”” What is looked 
at is the injury done to a man in the eyes of the public 
by a newspaper which is owned by a private individual 
or firm. Some of the New York papers regularly apply 
the most opprobrious epithets to unconvicted men with 
a freedom that would ruin the most substantial news- 
papers in Europe. But then England is not yet out of 
its swaddling clothes ! 

Interviewing is spreading in the old country as a 
desirable function in a reporter, and if conducted within 
bounds it is full of interest and instruction. But where 
is the line drawn? Nowhere! A senator and a puny- 
souled wife-killer are in the list, and if you can’t come 
across the senator, interview his servant— or, in the 
case of the wife-killer, his jailer! Verily the orange 
is often sucked dry and brought into requisition again. 
A reporter issues forth to do some interviewing, and 
hang it! he must not let a rival paper crow over him, 
and he interviews some brass monkey. Some of the 
most invertebrate exhibitions to be seen on earth are in 
the presence of an interviewer, whose victim has not the 
courage to refuse to be interviewed, for fear the reporter 
should jibe at him in the paper. The victim, in this 
case, either lets out secrets that injure various interests, 
or talks platitudes which a newspaper wastes space on. 
It is pitiable to hear of the plights some men get into 
to escape interviewing, where, if the indulgence of the 
privilege were properly considered, the interviewee 
would put the interviewer in his proper place in one 
sentence. It is evident that many reporters, on a 
refused interview, have an opportunity for mocking 
comments, which are quite unjustifiable and which con- 
stitute a sort of blackmail. 

There are, as a rule, no telegraph editors in England. 
Attractive headings do not constitute a feature in news- 
papers there. I consider them a great improvement to 
a paper as a guide to the reader, though they are often- 
times more frisky and idiomatic than truthful. They 
require much tact and judgment to treat them effectively, 
while the nicety of measurement for a given space needs 
thought and skill. Some queer antics are played, 
either by the proofreader or the foreman of the com- 
posing room, when the telegraph editor’s lines do not fit 
the prescribed spaces. J] have known ‘ Let him down 
gently’ to be changed into ‘*A quiet descent”; and 
‘¢ Embarrassed with wealth’? changed into ‘‘ Flushed 
with success.” They hit the space but missed the senti- 
ment, and would probably on future occasions take time 
to let the telegraph editor do his own work. The 
language employed by both reporters, as_ indicating 
smartness rather than a classical taste, is sometimes 
superfluously idiomatic in my opinion and looks as if 
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purely meant for ‘‘ the gods,” or the groundlings. You 
seldom see it employed in the ‘‘ leaders” of a newspaper, 


as if readers of the news were not readers of the ‘‘ lead- 


ers.” But this phase of the subject is important enough 
to carry forward to another issue of THE INLAND 


PRINTER. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


IS BOHEMIANISM IN JOURNALISM DEAD? 
A LITTLE DISSERTATION ON WHAT WAS ONCE AN IMPORTANT SUBJECT. 


. BY MALCOM MC PHERSON. 

N his altogether charming book, ‘‘La Vie de 
| Bohéme,’’ Henri Murger has depicted the delights, 
miseries and hopeful vicissitudes of an Ishmaelite exist- 
ence in art or literature among the throbbing arteries of 
gay Lutetia, the heart of France. Henri himself was a 
bohemian of the most characteristic type known to the 
professional Alsatian life of Paris. This day living on 
the best of the land, in a fashionable café in the neigh- 
borhood of the Faubourg St. Germain, and the next 
making the best of existence at the wine-stained bar of 
some obscure brasserie in the Quartier Latin, he never- 
theless displayed the temperamental bouyancy of the 
French character under every circumstance of fate. If 
he tore his hair and swore by the wentre St. Gris at one 
moment, in the next he was singing a gay chansonette, 
and chucking his grisette under the chin as he whispered 
to her that gold, silver and diamonds would be his and 
her’s in the morning. And so the life of the bohemian 
went on until it flickered out, not altogether accompanied 
with the honor and respect of his fellow men. It was a 
fast life and a merry one that ‘‘vie de Bohéme,” but death 
and its concomitant dreadful regrets came nevertheless. 
The fool who said in his heart, ‘‘ Let us eat, drink and 
be merry, for tomorrow we die,” was probably one of the 
first typical bohemians of whom we have any authentic 
record, 
ments of a class who are now fast disappearing from the 
outskirts of literature and art, in logical accordance 


At all events, he expressed exactly the senti- 


with the exigencies of the*severe competition of modern 
times. 

It has been the general idea that a bohemian life in 
literature or art is characterized by a delightful aban- 
don and 
mortals who regulate their lives by steadiness and 


careless happiness which is unknown to 


prudence. There is undoubtedly a glittering glamor 
about it, but the glamor is of the same nature as the 
tents fatuus which has caused many a misguided trav- 
eler to be swallowed up in the treacherous bog. It 
is the creaming and the sparkle of spilled cham- 
pagne, which evanesces as rapidly as it is released 
from confinement, or 

‘‘ Like the snowflake on the river, 

A moment seen, then lost forever.” 


The popular idea of the delights of the ‘‘vie de 
3ohéme” undoubtedly arises, to no inconsiderable 
extent, from the fact that it is frequently illuminated 


by flashes of splendid genius. The flashes are noted 
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and admired, but little attention is paid to the gloom 
which settles down after them like a funeral pall. 

‘*Kit” Marlowe was undoubtedly a bohemian, and 
a genius at that, but I doubt whether any reasonable, 
self-respecting person would quite desire to come to his 
character ‘*The 


’ 


ending, not even though poor ‘ Kit’s’ 
Jew of Malta” inspired Shakespeare’s magnificent con- 
ception of ‘‘Shylock.” Sir Richard Steele, who shared 
honors with Addison in the Spectator and the TZadéler, 
had all the reckless characteristics of a bohemian, but if 
it had not been for the fortuitous possession of pecuni- 
ary resources he would have died just as miserably as 
that Duke of Buckingham whose death in the worst 
room of a disreputable inn has been so terribly and 
sarcastically described by Pope. Savage was a bohe- 
mian and an undoubted genius, in whose memory there 
exists in London today a club which boasts of the 
Prince of Wales as its president and the leading artists 
and actors of England as its members. But neverthe- 
less poor Savage fell a victim to bohemianism, and 
what might have been a resplendent life ended one night 
in a drunken brawl. Edgar Allan Poe was probably the 
most brilliant bohemian ever produced in America. 
There is existent in the minds of a good many men of 
the world a belief that that weird and remarkable poem, 
‘“The Raven,” was really the outcome of a drunken 
nightmare, and in all his blood-curdling prose stories 
there is internal evidence pointing to the same con- 
clusion. Well, Poe also fell a victim to bohemianism. 
He lived a life of alternating fear and hope, of bright 
fancy and bacchanalian recklessness and oblivion, of 
comparative affluence and wretched poverty, and died 
miserably. Doubtless there are many people alive 
today who remember the deplorably wretched ending 
of Foster, who wrote the ‘‘Suwanee River” and a 
number of other ballads which have delighted the whole 
civilized world. It is doubtful whether Patti, when she 
stands glittering with gems before a magnificent audience 
who have been enchanted into enthusiasm by her singing 
of ‘‘Suwanee River,” ever bestows a thought upon the 
poor, miserable bohemian who wrote the song which was 
Yet he perished like a rat 


? 


instrumental to her triumph. 
in a hole, a victim to the fatal glamor of that same ‘‘vie 
de Bohéme” which so many people unacquainted with 
its true character admire and even envy, little dreaming 
that its pathways almost invariably lead to the damna- 
tion of soul and body. 

The time has come, however, when bohemianism 
has been practically strangled. There are a few sur- 
vivors of the old life, still existing, but it needs no 
prophet to tell that their days are numbered. The 
light that leads astray is not always light from heaven, 
as poor Robert Burns (himself, surely, one of the most 
genuine bohemians that ever lived) claimed was the 
case with regard to his own personal carelessness and 
moral failings. Too often it is only the red glow of the 
furnaces of hell. 

The singularly rapid improvement in the character 


of the newspaper of today is undoubtedly the cause of 
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the death of bohemianism. Competition is so sharp, 
and sustained with such a constant pressure, that no good 
journal will run the risk of a ‘“‘scoop” for even the most 
brilliant writer who is irregular—who is, in fact, bohe- 
mian in his habits. The newspaper of today will have 
brilliant men if it can, but they must also be safe and 
trustworthy men. It can afford to run no risks. A 
‘‘safe man” is better to it than a brilliant man who 
cannot be depended upon. No competent managing 
editor or city editor nowadays would ever dream of 
intrusting an important assignment, or indeed any 
assignment, to a man whose only qualification was spas- 
modic but irregular brilliance, or a man who, with a 
dollar or two in his pocket, would be just about as likely 
to turn up in some saloon as in the office. A_ bad 
‘«scoop”’ is fatal to any reporter if he can be shown to 
Hence the newspaper 
If he is 


be in any way responsible for it. 
man of today cannot afford to be bohemian. 
inclined that way he may pick up an uncertain living on 
weekly or monthly publications, but he can never hope 
to be retained on the regular staff of a first-class daily 
newspaper, no matter how great his talents or brilliant 
his education may be. ‘This fact is fully recognized in 
England as well as in this country. Hence it is that 
men like George Augustus Sala, of the Dazly Telegraph, 
and George Augustus Shea (alias ‘‘the General”), of 
the Standard, have abandoned the Circean enchanted 
grounds of bohemianism and settled down to be staid 
and trustworthy members of London society and metro- 
politan journalism. 

Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A RAID ON THE GAMBLERS. 
A COUNTRY EDITOR’S CUTE SCHEME. 
BY HERBERT L. BAKER. 


USINESS in the Hightown /7yer office was dull, 
most ruinously and distressingly dull. Farmers 
were too busy to spend their usual time and money in 
town, and this made all lines of trade quiet in the village. 
Of course the newspapers felt it first. It was strange 
but true that Hightown merchants did all their advertis- 
ing when business was brisk anyhow, and dropped their 
advertisements just in the dull time when they needed 
apt advertising’s artful aid. Fortunately they did not do 
their eating on this plan—eat when they already had 
plenty and refuse when hungry — so these wise Hightown 
merchants were spared to drag out a slow existence. 
The Fiyer’s subscription list was losing also. In quiet 
times people found that while they must have their beer 
and their chewing gum, they could do very well without 
such an extravagance as the home paper — could borrow 
their neighbor’s copy, after he got through with it, you 
know; but as for borrowing his beer and chewing gum 
after he got through with them —well, that’s different, 
quite! 
Something had to be done, for the //yer was barely 
paying expenses. In the small town news was scarce, 
and excitement was a forgotten word. The editor looked. 
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through his city exchanges for a helpful hint on how to 
raise some excitement. He could not hire a murder 
committed every week just to supply the paper with news, 
nor manufacture conflagrations, nor elopements nor 
scandals, nor work off any ‘‘fake”’ sensation in a place 
so small that everybody knew everybody else. But 
finally he struck a paper which was carrying on a crusade 
against the city gambling hells. 

‘‘Why not—just the thing!” he exclaimed, and 
grasping his lonesome pen he began scratching off copy 
at a furious rate. ‘There were no gambling hells in 
Hightown, but a room where some of the boys occa- 
sionally met to play poker would answer very well as a 
substitute. As the editor pushed his pen at lightning 
speed, fairly scorching the paper with his burning words 
denouncing the vice of gambling, his editorial piety 
began to assert itself, and before he got through the 
second column of matter, he really befooled himself 
into almost believing he was doing his duty as a public 
mentor to attempt the eradication of gamblers and 
gambling in the village. So he called attention to the 
horrible gambling pit where poor boys were enticed and 
fleeced of all their hard earnings, and the village author- 
ities were urged to suppress the crime. When he read 
the proof and put on a two-stick scare head, the editor 
chuckled to himself as he thought of the sensation it 
would make. He really did not care a snap for the 
gamblers, so long as he could keep out of their clutches 
himself; but he knew it would make his paper more 
popular, therefore more prosperous. 

Nor was he disappointed as to the sensation. 
a bolt from a clear sky, as most people had no idea that 
such black wickedness existed in the village ; but it must 
be so, because the /Zyer said so, and of course it knew! 
he people talked it over in shocked tones and solemnly 
suook their heads over the wickedness of gambling and 
the malfeasance of the mayor who would allow it a 
moment in the village. But the editor was sorely disap- 
pointed in one respect —no one appeared to object to the 
There could be no continued excitement unless 


It was 


article. 
there were opposition, retaliation, retribution. He really 


knew of no professional gamblers in the town, but 
supposed somebody would be hit and flutter. The 
second week he came out a little bolder, located the 
block which contained the gambling hell (?), darkly 
hinted at the scions of high society who were said to 
frequent the place, and denounced by name one man, 
who he knew had not a friend in town to take offense at 
the denunciation. Still there was no sign of opposition 
from gamblers. ‘The editor was puzzled what to do, as 
nothing could be accomplished by striking at the empty 
air. Finally, however, a day or two later, an acquaint- 
ance remarked: 

‘‘If there were any gamblers in town they would tar 
and feather you!” 

That was enough—next issue had another scare 
head: ‘*Tar and Feathers! The Gamblers Threaten 
but We Defy Them!” etc. Now the liberal doses of 
sensation began to work, and the editor went down cellar 





to have a grin all to himself as the good people of the 
town poured into his office to indorse his brave stand 
against the wicked; nearly every preacher in town 
preached a sermon on the subject, publicly commending 
the /Zyer’s noble action in defense of public morals ; 
exchanges freely commented on the F/yer’s course, and 
complimented its fearlessness ; subscriptions poured in, 
job work boomed and advertisements multiplied, because 
it became the popular thing to patronize the //yer. 

Next week something fresh must be scared up, but 
what? If he could only get the rival editor to mention 
it, his cup of joy would be full, and a new dignity be 
He took his foreman into a 
The next paper had 


given to the whole affair. 
little scheme on the dead quiet. 
more bombasto furioso, death, destruction, threatened 
assassination and all the thrilling horrors his teeming 
fancy could concoct. ‘Then he got an old blunderbuss 
out of the attic, stood it at the front door where the 
whole town could see it, attaching a huge card with the 
legend: ‘‘ Loaded for Gamblers! Fetch on Your Tar 
and Feathers!” That night the foreman, in pursuance 
of the little scheme, secretly got out an old cast-iron 
cannon, planted it across the street, pointed directly at 
the Flyer office, with a big card attached inscribed, 
*¢ Loaded for Damphool Editors !” 

Fresh sensation next morning ; and, best of all, the 
rival paper was forced by public pressure to follow the 
Flyer feebly and blow a blast on the FZyer’s horn. 
Another trip down cellar to let off a miscellaneous 
assortment of chuckles and grins and ha ha’s as the 
more flourishing. 


b 


excitement became greater and ‘biz’ 

It is wonderful how brave and fearless a country 
editor can be when there is no danger in sight ; so the 
Flyer opened the choicest vials of its vocabulary to 
defiance and contempt upon the imaginary 
But the editor was shrewd enough to see 


collapse 


pour 
gamblers. 
that the whole excitement would suddenly 
unless something more than words and threats occurred. 
So the foreman is called in for another little scheme, 
and it is planned that the editor be waylaid at night by 
supposed gamblers on his way home, and a show of an 
attempt made to punish him. The night decided upon 
is the one just preceding publication day, so as to get a 
fresh sensation for the morrow’s paper. The editor 
spends the eventful evening at his office as usual, and 
has a deal of fun all to himself as he pats himself 
mentally on the back for so neatly befooling the whole 
community — he even writes up the whole ‘‘ attempted 
outrage’”’ in his most glowing style, so as to have the 
copy ready early in the morning of publication day. 
Meanwhile the foreman has gotten out with a crowd 
of young fellows and freely spends the money the editor 
gave him for his share in the scheme. Drink loosens 
his tongue, and soon the whole story comes out! Like 
wildfire the word goes around among the knots of men 
who linger late in village stores for gossip, and offers 
too rare a chance for fun to be neglected. Many of the 
merchants close their stores early and seemingly go 


home. Finally nearly all the lights are out, and the 

















agreed time comes for the editor’s journey home. Ata 
dark place on Exchange street the foreman is to rush 
out upon the editor and chase him a distance down the 
street, both yelling like mad—of course the editor is to 
get safely away from the ‘‘mob of scoundrels and assas- 
sins” and run home skin-whole. 

The programme is nicely carried out. The foreman 
rushes out yelling at the top of his voice, and the editor 
starts on the keen jump for home shouting also at every 
About half way home, however, there is an 
From each 


step. 
astonishing change in the order of exercises. 
side of the street dozens of men jump up and witha 
pandemonium of yells close in upon the thoroughly 
frightened schemer. He is pushed down, picked up, 
pulled here and there ; finally he hears a voice call out, 
‘Fetch the rail!” His eyes are bound, his hands and 
feet tied, a fence rail is run between his legs and off the 
crowd rush bearing the rail on their shoulders with the 
He forgets the pain of his pointed perch 
Not long has he to 


editor astride. 
in his anxiety for what is to come. 
wait, for after a swift rush he feels himself go flying 
the air and descend swiftly into—a mud 
puddle! He recognized the place even blindfolded. 
It is in his own back lot, where the hogs delight to 


through 


wallow and the cows to mingle with the mellow muddy 
mush. He is lifted free of the rail, swung aloft by 
the legs in strong hands, and once more seeks terra 
His feet are loosened 
Whichever way 


firma and finds terra mudda. 
and he is shoved into the slough again. 
he goes to escape the mud he finds a ring of men who 
gleefully push him over into the nasty ooze. They 
laugh and jeer at the unfortunate editor, repeating in 
derision choice bits from his ‘‘fake” articles of the few 
weeks past. As they make no attempt to conceal their 
identity, he recognizes with shame the voices of some 
of his best customers and supporters, and knows to a 
certainty that not only will he be the laughing stock of 
the whole community on the morrow, but that shorn of 
the public respect and esteem, which is absolutely 
essential to editorial success, his business will be an 
irretrievable wreck. 

Finally the crowd tire of their sport and silently 
sink away in the night, leaving the editor half suffocated, 
exhausted, sick and sore, so covered with ill-odorous 
slime from head to foot that he would hardly be recog- 
nized asa man. After getting his breath a little, and 
facing the future in dismay, he drags himself home 
resolved to get away from the place before daylight. 
Changing his clothing and packing a few necessaries in 
his grip, he intercepts the night express at the crossing 
west of town and has never yet been seen there again. 

From a distance he authorized the foreman to carry 
on the business until it was sold; and to this day the 
victim of this commingled fact and fancy prospers in 
another line in a far western city where his brilliant 
success as a schemer will never be suspected. 

The very acme of his humiliation was reached when 
he received a marked copy of his rival’s paper contain- 
ing the entire account of the ‘‘ attempted outrage,” word 
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for word as he had written it in the bliss of his ignor- 
ance of what was really to happen, the manuscript 
having fallen out of his pocket during the first scrim- 
mage. 

As the fellow said who laughed an hour thinking how 
surprised the old bull would be when he stole up from 
behind and hit him with a slab, then got tossed high 
over the fence badly mussed up for his temerity: ‘It’s 
a darn good thing I had my laugh first.” 





THE VALUE OF TRADE JOURNALS. 


Time and space are too limited to go into details of the good 
accruing to American industries through the medium of trade 
papers. The successful business man proves by his liberal use of 
their columns that he finds, through advertising, the royal road to 
success. The manufacturer whose name is constantly spread 
upon the pages of trade journals becomes a man of note. His 
ingoings and outcomings are items of interest. This attention, in 
a short time, gives him an exalted place among men that is bound 
to redound to his good in other directions than the single one of 
making sales. Primarily, of course, the object of advertising is 
to make sales; but like every other good thing, the best results 
are only attained by patience and perseverance. The man who 
advertises his business once or twice a year, naturally concludes 
that it does not pay him. The familiar name of his competitor, 
who runs a display ‘‘ad” the year round, in a_ half-dozen 
journals, becomes insensibly stamped upon the mind of the 
trade, and the great volume of business, by a sort of instinct, 
drifts to him, and the less enterprising man broods over his 
bad luck, ceases to advertise, even semi-occasionally, grows 
sour tempered, drives away the small patronage he might com- 
mand, and fails. , 

The dealer does not throw aside the trade journals unread. 
They are authority for just the information he wants. You can 
find several of these useful business directories‘upon his desk any 
time. He may not order a bill of goods for every number of the 
journal he receives, but when he does want to stock up, it is to his 
trade journal he goes for information as to who and what offers 
him the best inducements. In plain English, the truth is,— 

You must catch and hold the public eye if you would catch the 
public purse. The more humble the business, the more efforts 
should be made to sell your goods; and there is no firm so strong, 
so well known, that it cannot be benefited by judicious advertising 
—advertising in a class journal representing its business.-— 
Exchange. 





THE “TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR.” 


It isn’t always the typesetter who blunders in a newspaper 
office, and it's not the proofreader who is always responsible for 
the blunder not being corrected. Not much. Usually you see 
the typesetter spoken of in the article correcting a mistake as the 
‘‘intelligent compositor.” It is meant for sarcasm, but it is far- 
fetched and in many cases does that really intelligent individual a 
gross injustice. To be sure, he doesn’t care about that. There 
are from twenty to one hundred compositors employed on every 
daily paper of consequence, and to blame them in an indefinite 
fashion is not only easy, but safe. They don’t care, and they 
never kick back. They are too busy and too good-natured, asa 
rule. If they wanted to ‘‘sass back” they could very often do it 
most effectively. Pot-hook marks for writing, doublets, omissions 
in ‘‘copy,” are often causes of errors in cold type. More often, 
however, these defects in manuscript are actually corrected by 
the compositor, and if they escape his usually keen comprehension 
they have to run the gauntlet of the proofreader, while few really 
vital errors get through. But mistakes zw7// happen, and when 
they do it is just as well to be honest about locating the blame, 
and not jump at the conclusion that it is the- ‘‘intelligent 
compositor.” — Detroit Fournal. 
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TRADE -- CONSISTING OF ...,. a ROUTING 
Calendars, Cards, Banners, F ans, Match Safes, 


Memorandum Books, Folders, Ete. SAW TABLES, 


Shoot-Planes, etc. 






Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your customers. No other ROUTING fees 
branch of your business will pay you as well. Incloseus your business card and we will mail you our prices CUTTERS = —F0n— 
on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 4 cents in stamps and receive a set of New York Harbor and ‘ Electrotypers 


Hudson River Views. Full line of Fans now ready. Samples sent by express on receipt of $1.50. For 
prices of other samples see catalogue, which will be sent on application. Liberal discount to the trade. 


COSSACK & CO Lithographers and Publishers of = fe 
cy Advertising Specialties, accx ana 


90 TO 100 LAKEVIEW AVENUE, BUFFALO, N.Y. Straight Sts. Paterson, N. J. 


Photo- Engravers, 
Brass- Workers, 


and others. 
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PRINTING axon LITHOGRAPHIC 


ABBREVIATED SUGGESTIONS IN 
LONGHAND. PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION. 


An easy system of note-taking which 








anyone can learn in an hour’s study. Am- The most comprehensive treatise on 
bitious printers should have a copy and | these subjects ever issued. Every printer 330-336 Wheat Street, 
qualify themselves for reporting. should have a copy. ATLANTA. GEORGIA 

Price 25 cents, postpaid. Price 25 cents, postpaid. ’ z 





Our Qualities the Best, and our Prices the Lowest. 


Sop By |THE INLAND PRINTER CoO., 183 Monroe ST., CHICAGO. 














GRAY’S FERRY 


—Printing Ink 


— = AZORES. 


| : - 
PAG 2 ZIN@ 2 r) y i! C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
een ok GA yt « 198 Clark St. + + * + CHICAGO. 











71o Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
27 Beekman Street, New York. 
66 Sharp Street, BALs «MORE 






Successors To: 


-_— 

THE GRAPAIC | [ 
ILLUSTRATING ©. 

a> OLESON & STOLZ < 

















ESTABLISHED 1804. .... " sy 
. INCORPORATED 1883. | Charles Eney ohnson and om any, | C. W. Ck UTSINGER, 
/ 
LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC ? Rolle J 
Printers Rollers anc 
-| PRINTING INKS ! AND VARNISHES. | 
Sactige ates Composition, 
Prineipal Office, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. | : ee 
ey ComMERCIAL STREET, _ ot - SAN FRANCISCO. | ee 
BRANCHES: 146 AND 47 Rose STREET, - - - - NEW YORK. | ST. LOUIS. MO 
TRADE MARK. , ; : 
PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. Western Branch House—40 La Salle St., Chicago. =) 
Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market, 
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S. (SOOKE & CO. 


isda ~~ we Importers, 


MELBOURNE AND SYDNEY. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


To American Manufacturcrs: 


Please send Catalogues and Specimens of Novelties, quoting 
LOWEST CASH PRICES, to 830 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 


We offer our services to act as your Agents in Australia. 





VAN DUZEN 
CAS & GASOLINE ENGINE 


OPERATED with COAL 
and OTHER MANUFAC- 
TURED GASES AND 
GASOLINE. 
RELIABLE AND 
ECONOMICAL. 
Fully Warranted 
.. VAN DUZEN 
Stas & Gasoline Engine Co. 
80,£. 2d St., Cincinnati, O. 


H. H. LATHAM, AGENT, 
304 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 














MACKELLAR’S 
AMERICAN PRINTER. 


Ti mane OF TYPOGRAPHY, containing practical directions for managing 








all departments of a printing office, as well as complete instructions for 
apprentices; with several useful tables, numerous schemes for imposing 
forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. 





The seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged, 


This work should be in the hands of every printer. 
Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.10. 


384 pp., bound in cloth, we have in stock, ‘and can furnish promptly. 
Do not fail to secure a copy. Address orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co., 
183 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 

















GENERAL AGENT FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM FOR 


M. P. McCOyY, 








10 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, BNGLAND, 
To whom all inquiries concerning Advertising or Subscriptions 
should be addressed. 

Price, including Postage, - - - ~ ~ ~ lls. 4d. per Year. 


Single Copy, 1s. 2d. each. 





Che Inland Printer ——— 


| free. 


MONEY TO BE MADE! 


A special and exceedingly valuable ‘‘ Wrinkle,” 
by which orders can be obtained and money made 
by PRINTERS and STATIONERS will appear 
in the next issue of 


The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 


Annual subscription (can be sent in postage stamps 
of any denomination or country), 50 cents, post 
Fietp & Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, 50 


| Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 


NOTICE.—Specimens of letterpress and litho- 
graphic printing, engraving, etc., are noticed ina 


| critical but friendly spirit in every number of THE 
PAPER AND PRINTING TRADES JOURNAL, and the Ed- 


| 


itor invites printers to send him, for this purpose, 
special jobs and also parcels of every-day work. 





ALEX. COWAN & SONS,E™TED, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Machinery and Supplies of all kinds for Printers, Lithographers and Bookbinders 
WHOLESALE STATIONERS AND PAPER MERCHANTS. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Australia; Dunedin, New Zealand 








The only organ of the Trade 


in the Australian Colonies. 


TYPO 


Dealers in Printers’ 


American Manufacturers and 
Supplies, Stationery and 
Books will reach a large and profitable market by 
advertising in TYPO. 


Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 





‘AGENCY IN BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND.) 
le A for THE INLAND PRINTER lie 
) > Aocents Ff 3 INLAN y 2R. | 
Sole Agents tor 4 Le 2 NTE | R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
&® Address all communications to 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, quoting lowest cash prices Bases hnarreeeen 
for goods F. O. B. New York or Boston. Send Samples if practicable. We offer our services to NAPIER, NEW ZEALAND 
American manufacturers. J $ 
Bright. Breezy. Interesting. 


The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


“It has features of enterprise unusual to European 
Trade Journalism.”’— American Stationer. 


“It has no equal in Europe.—7Zoronto Mail. 


and read it 


“T think very highly of your Journal, 
—Morton, 


with great pleasure, as do all our firm.’ 
Phillips & Bulmer, Montreal, Canada, 


SUBSCRIPTION — 15s. per Annum, post free, Weekly. 


W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 58 Suor Lang, E. C | 


LONDON : 





THE UNION PRINTER 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF 
CHARLES Guy Brown. 


Office of Publication, 104 Elm Street, New York. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Year, - - - $1.00. 
Six Months, - - - - -50. 
Three Months, - +25. 


Invariably in Advance. 
89° THe Union Printer is the especial advocate 
of the affiliated Unions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America. 
ADVERTISING RATES, $1.00 PER INCH. 


Address THE UNION PRINTER, 
104 Elm Street, New York City, 
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A GOOD CHANCE 


TO SECURE A 


BOUND VOLUME OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 























O ANYONE sending us a club of twelve yearly subscribers at the regular club rate ($1.50 
per year) we offer as a premium a bound volume of THe INLAND PRINTER, either Vol. IV, 


As we have but a few copies of each of these left, those who get to work 


Vol. V or Volk. Vi. 


first will have the best opportunity of securing these premiums. When sending club, please 


specify which volume you desire. In case a club list is received after the last volume is 


disposed of, we will place the name of the party getting up the club upon our subscription 








books for one year in lieu of the bound volume premium. 
but must be sent by express. 


time to organize a club. 


Send on the lists. 


Vol. VIII begins with the October, 1890, issue. 


The bound volumes cannot’ be mailed, 


Now is the 


adaress THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 


183 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





JuLius HEINEMANN. HeERM. HEINEBACH. 


JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brass Rules, heads, Slugs 


AND METAL FURNITURE, 


ALSO DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS, 


5O & 52 Madison St. 
CHICAGO. 





| 


THE CRAFTSMAN. 


ONLY LABOR PAPER AT THE CAPITAL OF 
THE NATION, 


Workingmen of all] classes read it. Printers 
should have it. Nationalists and Reformers of 
every denomination contribute to its columns. 
Circulates throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Send for Sample. 


RAMSEY & BISBEE, PuBLisHErs, 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 





The United States Paper-Maker 
And Stationers’ Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of Paper-Makers and 
Stationers, 

Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 
per annum. Single copies 10 cents. As Zhe 
United States Paper-Maker and Stationers’ FYournal 
reaches all buyers, it is a valuable advertising 
medium. Rates fcr standing and displayed adver- 
tisements furnished on application. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
29 Park Row, NEW YORK 





Now IS THE TIME. _ 
—_ 


This is the last number of Volume VII 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
: NOW IS THE TIME Pe 
fia Eon 
TO RENEW sky 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION. 


See prospectus of our next volume on 


another page. 


The Inland Printer Co. 





oceania 





The CHEAPEST AND BEST in Use for 
+ PRINTERS + 


¢ 2 
Never t 
he 


\ 





PRICE, 30 CENTS PER POUND. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
GODFREY & C0,, 325 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Paper ana Press 


A JoURNAL OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION, MACHIN- 
ERY APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES FOR 
Printers and Publishers, 


Lithographers, Plate Printers, 











Art and Society Stationers, 





Manufacturing Stationers 
and Blank Book Makers. 
Subscription, $2.00 per year. 


Price, 25 cts. 


By WILLIAM M. PATTON, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 








“<The Superior Printer.”’ 


A Technical Yournal for the Advancem:nt of 


Compositors and Pressmen, 
PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONTH BY 
EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 





Subscription in Advance. 


One Year, . . $1.00. Six Months, 50 cts. 


~ SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, ~~~~~~ 


NATIONAL 
Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to 
the interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithog- 
raphers, 

Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 
Sample copies 


For advertising rates, see paper. 
and 


furnished on application. Subscriptions 
advertisements solicited. Address 
JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building 
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Tie IN2AND PRINTER Business DIRECTORV. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 








Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Y., manufacturers 


Blackhall Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. 
machinery. 


and dealers. Special binders’ 
Send for catalogue. 
Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. 


Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Bookbinders’ machinery. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies.* 
CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 

Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 

street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 9 and 
10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Fairhaven cylinder 
press, two sizes. 

Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 65 
Third avenue, Chicago. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type machinery, etc. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis; 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Jurgens, C., & Bro., 12-16 Calhoun Place, Chicago. 
Also photo-zinc engravers. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street, Chicago. Send for 100- 
page illustrated catalogue. 


ELECTROTYPES. 
Display Advt. Co., 26 Church street, New York. 
Unique and artistically designed cuts. 
Press Engraving Co., The, 88 and 90 Centre 
street, New York. A large stock of electro- 
types of engravings, embracing all subjects. 


ENGRAVERS. 
Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Maps a 


specialty. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
circulars and information. 


Write for 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co. Office, 150 
Nassau street. P. O. Box 3070, New York. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; tA M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, nN. Y. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘Owl 
Brand”’ fine black and colored inks. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut_ inks, 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York; 119 
Fifth avenue, Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman St., New York; 66SharpSt., 
Baltimore; 198 Clark St., Chicago. 

Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 

Gordon Press Works, 97 and gg Nassau street, 
New York. See advertisement on another 
page. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless, Clipper, and 
Jewel presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Challenge and improved old- 
style Gordon presses. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 





MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 


of paper-cutting knives. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 

Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Chablenge and Advance lever 
cutters, five sizes. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description, 
Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 

Chicago. 

Illinois Paper Co., 18:1 Monroe Street, Chicago 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 

Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 

Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in the 
world. Fine presswork a specialty. 

Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc, 
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PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W.H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood 
goods. Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 


Metz, John, 117 Fulton St., New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads, furniture and _ printing 
presses. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 


Rosen, P. Aug., & Co., Successors to Rosen & 
Jensen and Jens A. Jensen, 243 and 245 Wells 
street, Chicago. Mfrs. of cabinets, cases, gal- 
leys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press boards. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market street, 
L ouisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. We furnish every article 
required in a printing office. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 8 Spruce street, near 
Nassau, Cottrell Building, New York. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass pew steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagle & Co., 521 Minor street, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. Also tablet gum. 
Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 
York. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 22 and 24 Fourth avenue, 
Chicago. The Standard and the Duradle, 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers, 325 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 


best patent and old style composition. 


Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ rollers and a 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 


to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon, sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co, 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


SEALS, NUMBERING MACHINES, DATING 
STAMPS, CHECK PROTECTORS, ETC. 


Fleharty, J. H., & Co., rubber and steel stamps, 
seals, stencils, badges, checks, etc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Ewing Brothers & Co. Works, 2 Woodlawn ave., 
Chelsea, Mass. Boston office, 101 Milk street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Presses, Cutters, Engines, etc. Send for list. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 18 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 8 Spruce street, near 
Nassau, Cottrell Building, New York. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Baltimore Typefoundry, Chas. J. Cary & Co., 
prietors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Ma, 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


i 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


_——— (A. W.) Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. & 
. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139- 
141 Monroe St. Also Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 to 76 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort St., New 
York. We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each of 
our branch houses. Our stock in San Francisco 
is the largest and most complete in the U.S. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Spe cial western and north- 
western agents for MacKellar, Smiths & Jor- 
dan Co., Philadelphia. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders. Everything re- 
quired in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
American Writing Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter. 


WEB PERFECTING PRESSES. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, manufacturers of 4 and 8-page 
and 4-page web perfecting printing presses. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co. Office, 
Nassau street. P. O. Box, 3070, New York. 


150 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn. 
Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc. 
Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N.Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for re- 
duced price list and sheets of new faces. 


Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 8 Spruce street, near 
Nassau, Cottrell Building, New York. 
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Hold Medals 










fHE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY Iw 
OFFERS THREE GOLD MEDALS FS 


Properly inscribed, valued respectively at $100, $75 and $50, for the most artistic Colored Inserts 


furnished for insertion in its pages during 18go. 
ested experts, the features in connection therewith to be considered being originality of design 


availability, execution, harmony of colors, and presswork. 
number of copies required, and all particulars of contest, write to 


A. C. CAMERON, 


The awards will be made by entirely disinter- 


For full information as to conditions, 


Editor, 


183 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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NEWSPAPER FOLDER 
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Mv» Brown Folding Machine Co., 


Brie, Pa. U.S. A. 
BOOKBINDERS’ WIRE STITCHING MACHINE. 








eee Press. 
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BEST MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP. 





i 2) \& Us By A ANS MOEUD 555 os 6 os snd sins 4305 se ods ceeccwcgavsensoesee $85.00 
l | i | i) 7 i" i) : : RREh as oes BR EID MIB oka cGue cane bs Guns as schasuuee ee csepesSene 150.00 
. te Throw-off, $15.00. Steam Fixtures, $10.00. Boxing, $3.00. 
Wire per thousand “or costs bet one-half that used by any other Stitcher 

No. 1 Size stitches from I- 16 to 9-16 inch thick, 90 to 100 stitches per minute. CURTIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

“ 2 td “es 3-16 I “e “e 8o * go “ 
Send for Orton Si etmd Daettmonials, Manufacturers of TYPE, PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, and Dealers in all 

kinds cf PRINTING MATERIAL, 


Manufactured by CHARLES CARR, on, 7 EO OSTON, MASS. Send for Catalogue and Terms, 
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Relief-Line Process, 


\ SPECIALLY OF 


PORTRAITS, HEADINGS, 


| 
E,) Wy J 
4 NZ | { BUILDINGS, DIAGRAMS, 
- Cm VIEWS, MAPS, ETC. 
“ ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 







The Fail Number of “THe ELectrotyPE JOURNAL,’ 
which will be out Oct. I, will contain besides other 


CACO | novelties a full line of Specimens of 
| 
! 


CALENDARS FOR 1891. 


— Donnell’s Patent Wire-Stitching Machines 


Patented May 11, 1886: July 31, 1888; July 16, 1889. 









































(See full length of staples of each machine in above cuts.) 


- - Price, $125 


No. 1. Foot Wire-Stitcher, round or flat wire, for saddle or flat stitching, - - - 

No. 1. Power e uo e sl — . ns - - - - - : - 150 
No. 3. us es am = s _ a - - - - - - =: 400 
No. 4. Extra Heavy, round or flat wire (from 2 sheets to 1% inch in thickness), flat or saddle stitching, - = 600 


BE. P. DONNELL MANUF’G Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Campbell “Double Ender.” 
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For Fine Process Platework, especially Half-Tone Plates, this Press has no Equal. 








''T is fitted with two fountains, one at either end of the Press, which supply the ink in equal quantities, and the head 


\I) 
| ry. . . 
The advantage of this on heavy cut forms is self-apparent. 


| and tail of the form receive exactly the same amount. 


I The ‘‘ Combination Distributer,” used only on the Campbell Press, admits of a finer adjustment of the form- 
rollers than is possible in any other arrangement in use. + + + + + + + + + + 

The rollers are ‘‘set” to the Distributer in brackets on the back of the Press, and no further adjustment to 
the form is required. + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 


Another great advantage of this press is that several colors can be printed at one time without danger of 
mixing and without dispensing with the use of the Distributer, as is necessary in the case of any other kind of 
press when more than one color is run. This multicolor feature of the Double Ender Press can save hundreds of 
dollars every year (as it is doing for many concerns running these machines) by saving not less than half the 


presswork in any case, and a larger percentage where more than two colors are used. + + + + + 








WHERE OVER 100 “DOUBLE ENDERS” ARE BEING USED. 


NEW YORK CITY: -—J. J. Little & Co., D. G. F. Class, The Mackenzie Press, BOSTON :—Houghton, Mifflin & Co., A. Mudge & Son, MclIndoe Bros., 





Jenkins & McCowan, J. W. Pratt & Son, Ferris Bros., Douglas Taylor, Wright-Potter Printing Co. 

J. O'Connor, P. F. Collier, Keppler & Schwarzman, E, Butterick & Co., PHILADELPHIA :— Globe Printing House, John D. Avil, Ferguson Bros., 

Burr Printing House, Methodist Book Concern, Thos. Kelly, A. A. Times Printing House, American Baptist Pub. Society. 

Anderson, M. T. Richardson. 

CLEVELAND, 0O., - - - - - Williams Printing Co. 

CHICAGO : — Jameson & Morse, R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Donohue & Henne- BUFFALO, ‘ 2 . z a - Matthews, Northrup & Co. 

_— ST.LOUIS,- - -  - =  ~ C.B. Woodward Printing Co. 
CINCINNATI, = - 2 - - : - Wrightson & Co. | pITTSBURGH, 3 é J. Eichbaum & Co., Duquesne Printing Co. 
TOLEDO, O., - - - - - - - B. F. Wade & Co. | TAUNTON, MASS., . - . - - C. A. Hack & Son. 


soe Deansonn sneer, cricaco.  UAMPBELL PRIN'NG PRESS AND MFG. 00. 
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We make specialties of fine Engraving, Electrotyping and Printing. 
Send stamp for our new General Circular ‘ D. D.’’ 





M. BartTH, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. 
— THE ==— 


CINCINNATI TYPR, FOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE, PRESSES 


——i tp 


Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 


All Goods First Class, and at prices to suit the times. 








SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





JAMES ROWE, 


(ForMERLY WiTH R. Hor & Co.) 


GENERAL MACHINIST, 


PRINTING PRESSES A SPECIALTY. 





Designing and Building of Special Machinery for Printers, 
Binders, Electrotypers, etc. 








77 and 79 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





The BEST MACHINERY 
BOOK BINDERS. 


The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
The Chambers Book Folding Machines, 
The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 
The Elliott Thread Stitching Machines, 
The Ellis Roller Backer, 
The Sedgwick Automatic Paper Feeding Machine, 
The Christie Beveling Machine, 
The Seybold Automatic Book Trimmer, 
The Seybold Standing Press. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Machine Parts, Supplies, Wire, Thread, Ele. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 








Embossing and Smashing Machines, 
Wire Stitching Machines, 
Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens, 
Paging and Numbering Machines, 
Book Trimming Machines, 
Round Corner Cutters, 
Gauge Table Shears, 
Steam and Hydraulic Signature Presses, 
Skiving Machines, 
Job Backing Machines, 
Automatic Knife Grinding Machines, 
Gilding and Finishing Presses, 
lron Standing Presses, 
Rotary Board Cutters, 
Brass-Bound and Cherry Press-Boards, 
Sewing Benches, Glue Heaters, 
Punching and Eyeleting Machines, 
Book Sawing Machines, 
Beveling Machines, 
Stabbing Machines, 
Perforating Machines, etc. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


166 William St. and 41 Beekman St. 
NEW YORK. 


345 Dearborn St. and 82 Third Ave. 
CHICAGO. 





Sa WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE WE SELL. “@@ 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore our correspondents will please 
give names — not for publication, if they desire to remain incog., but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 





A WORD WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


We hope our valued corps of correspondents will not take offense 
when we ask them to BOIL DOWN their effusions in future as much 
as possible. We are very glad to hear from every section of the country, 
but our correspondence feature has assumed such proportions that it is 
impossible to publish all that is sent us. Friends, be brief and to the 
point, and THE INLAND PRINTER readers will think all the more 
of your contributions for their being so. 





THE AUTHOR’S NAME. 
To the Editor + Kansas City, Mo., September 8, 1890. 

In the May number of THE INLAND PRINTER, under the head- 
ing ‘‘Stealing Spaces,” are a number of verses attributed to come 
from a Philadelphia paper some twenty-six years ago. The author 
of the verses, if alive, is requested to disclose his identity. Now, 
friend Cameron, the author of the verses you published, was a 
brilliant writer for many years on the Chicago papers, but before 
locating at Chicago, was living at Janesville, Wisconsin, and 
writing for the Standard of that city. About thirty-two or thirty- 
three years ago he wrote the poetry you published, and ‘‘ Zeke” 
Johnson, not ‘‘ Dick,” was the person who had his spaces stolen. 
A copy of the poem has been in my scrapbook for over thirty 
years. The author’s name is Charles H. Wright, who died in 
Chicago on the tenth day of September, 1869, and was a warm 


friend of ‘‘Zeke” Johnson. Respectfully, 
A. R. JOHNSON. 





THE USE OF A COMMA. 


To the Editor: BattimoreE, Md., August 23, 1890. 

In your ‘‘answers to correspondents,” in July number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, you decided that there should be a comma after 
‘‘Lodge,” and before ‘‘ No.” 

Now you may not be aware that in most if not all fraternities 
the number of the lodge is part of the name. There caz be ¢wo or 
three or more Highland lodges, but there can be only ove No. 1, 
or one No. 6. Take Masonic lodges for instance: Among the 
fraternity they are generally spoken of as ‘‘ No. 13,” ‘‘No 127,” 
etc. The name of the lodge is wxothing without the number 
attached. Suppose in ‘conversation you speak of ‘‘ Highland 
Lodge No. 6.” I don’t think you would make the pause or inflec- 
tion of your voice after ‘‘lodge” that the insertion of a comma 
would demand. I submit that the insertion of a comma _ would 
necessitate the regular ‘‘comma pause” after the word ‘“ lodge,”’ 
and that such pause is not used by anybody when speaking of 
‘‘Highland Lodge No. 6.” 

But the main point I make is the first one—namely, that the 
number of a lodge is fav? of the title, and that while there caz 
be a series of ‘‘ Highland” /odges, there can be only ove No. 6. 

Respectfully, Joun B. Kurtz. 





FROM SEATTLE. 

To the Editor: SEATTLE, Wash., Sept. 3, 1890. 

This country and the Puget Sound cities area revelation to any 
man coming from the East. Eastern people know very little about 
Seattle, and have a vague idea that it is a rough frontier town in 
the backwoods, inhabited by gamblers and tramp printers. Instead 
of that, it is a fine, well organized, law-abiding city, with as many 
handsome business blocks as St. Paul or Minneapolis can boast, 
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and a population which compares favorably with that of any fash- 
ionable Atlantic or Lake Michigan cities as regards refinement 
and intelligence. Seattle is the largest city on the sound, and it 
will not be many years ere it passes San Francisco in population 
and wealth. 

Trade in this city has been very good during the past year, and 
at present time continues satisfactory. This is in part to be 
accounted for by the issuing of three new daily and several weekly 
papers during the past three months. There are at present eight 
daily papers here, any of which would do credit to a city five times 
its size. About twenty job offices exist, among which is the North- 
western Printing Company, the largest and best equipped office on 
Puget Sound. They recently added about $15,000 worth of new 
material to the office. There is said to be plenty of capital in the 
establishment, and it is to be hoped, in the interest of the printing 
trade, that it will succeed, and continue in the lead for years to 
come, which it will no doubt do under its present genial manager, 
Mr. Charles N. Evans. Labor Day was duly celebrated by all the 
tradesmen of the city. Nearly 5,000 men were in line, out of 
which 250 printers and pressmen were counted. The State of 
Washington is already making arrangements for a fine exhibit at 
the World’s Fair, which will not be surpassed by any other state 
in the Union. EB; A. Hi. 


FROM BURLINGTON. 

To the Editor : BuRLINGTON, Iowa, September 8, 1890. 

The first Labor Day in Burlington, under the new law making 
it a legal holiday in lowa, was made the occasion for a demonstra- 
tion that will ever be recognized as one of the grandest events of 
the city’s history. Large numbers of business firms were repre- 
sented in the parade, nearly two miles long, and every trade union 
and a number of unorganized tradesmen and laborers were in line, 
including printers, cigar makers, molders, horseshoers, carpen- 
ters, painters and decorators, barbers, butchers and others. 

Burlington Typographical Union, No. 75, led the procession 
with over fifty intelligent alphabetical adjusters, marching four 
abreast, followed by numerous other organized trades. 

_ Hon. W. W. Dodge, the ‘‘ father’ of Labor Day, delivered a 
fine address, followed by several other orators of the day at the 
park in the afternoon. 

‘*Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work.” So speak 
the members of Burlington Typographical Union, No. 75, for in 
them are enough to keep any human being out of the ‘‘ soup.” 
But there are some not satisfied with seven and extra time, and 
would not object if the proprietors would put up a cot under their 
frames to sleep on. If some of these seven-day cranks should 
lose their ‘‘sits,” and would only receive two or more days per 
week, would the local union have to be responsible for the balance 
of days and see that they receive compensation for them ? If so, 
why not cage ’em and send ’em to some museum, and donate the 
proceeds to some worthy cause. SENATOR. 





FROM WINNIPEG. 
To the Editor: Wiynirec, Man., September 5, 1890. 

In perusing, with much pleasure, the monthly issues of your 
magazine, I notice that contributions of news from our city are few 
and far between. I see no reason why such should be the case, 
because your magazine is, I believe, read by most printers here, as 
it should be. Our prospects are bright and hopeful and all hands 
are at work, and I hear that one or two firms are augmenting their 
plant to meet the increase of business expected as the result of a 
bountiful harvest. One of the best articles in your last number 
was the one on newspaper bickering, and I can heartily recom- 
mend it to the notice of the management of our two newspapers 
here. The most prominent advertising spaces of both are given 
to disparaging each other, and the public must, by this time, be 
heartily sick of such uninteresting and senseless strife which has 
for a long time been thrust upon their notice. 

The printing for the Manitoba government has been secured 
by Messrs. Buckle, Sons & Co. Others who tendered for it were 
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Messrs. Stovel and the Free Press Company. Messrs. Buckles 


seem to have no lack of enterprise. It is only about three years 
ago they lost, by fire; the whole of their valuable plant, which 
unfortunately was not covered by insurance, but they survived 
and are now doing about the largest job business in the Canadian 
northwest ; and such is the increase of the demand on their 
resources that they find it necessary to increase their plant, both 


for general jobwork and the government work, which, I under- 
stand, includes the consolidated statutes of Manitoba Province, a 


book of 2,000 pages. ALBION. 


A THREE-MEASURE COMPOSING STICK. 
To the Editor : Cuicaco, Ill., September 7, 1890. 

In the March number of THE INLAND PRINTER appeared an 
account of a new composing stick, which consisted of two meas- 
ures, one on each side. It was styled the Duplex. It has been 
greatly improved by removing the fixed jaw on one side and sub- 
stituting one a trifle wider in the center, as shown in the illustra 
tion. Thus another measure is produced, making three in one, so 








I have christened it the Trinity. Three knees and thumb screws 


are shown above to more fully explain, but only two are really 
necessary, as they are reversible and can be used on either end. 

Aside from its novelty, it is a handy thing in a job room. Sup- 
pose you have several lines to set from the same cabinet, and there 
are no spaces in the cases—the lining gothic series for instance—you 
can utilize the spare measure and space all at one time at the same 
case. In coupon ticket work, where two measures are required, 
one for first-class and the other for limited tickets, the ‘‘ pick-up” 
railroad and station lines can be placed in the stick, and, as it 
will stand on the stone at the desired angle, the lines can be lifted 
from it and placed in the form easier than from a galley. In cor- 
recting or changing lines, either on the stone or press, and for 
jobs requiring more than one justification it is very convenient. 

It being a twelve-inch stick, the measure on the under side can 
be adjusted to fifty-six picas in length, so it can be seen how read- 
ily it can be adapted to all classes of ordinary jobwork. 

GEORGE F. TURNER. 





FROM MILWAUKEE. 

To the Editor: MILWAUKEE, Wis., September 8, 1890. 

Business in this ‘‘ City of Beer,” since my last, has improved 
somewhat and many of the job offices are again running full force. 

The removal of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul offices to 
Chicago does not appear to have made so much difference as it 
was thought it would do; the only difference being in the tariff 
work, as the stationery department is still here, which gives out 
the bulk of the work, outside of the freight department. The 
Riverside Company says they are busier this year on show work 
than ever before in the history of the concern, and Burdick, Armi- 
tage & Allen and the Wisconsin book department are very busy. 

Artisans’ Day this year witnessed the best display of organized 
labor ever made in this city. What the parade lacked in numbers 
was made up by the fine appearance of the different unions. The 
tin and sheet-iron workers appeared in ‘‘plug” hats made by 
themselves of tin, and the painters and decorators appeared in 
clean white blouses and overalls, the carpenters in white shirts 
and blue jeans, the plumbers in linen dusters and parasols; but 
the best show was made by the tanners, with about 800 men and 
fourteen floats and a completely equipped tannery. These men 
had the finest banner in line, being entirely made of leather and 
costing over $400. The members’ badges were also made of leather. 
Governor Hoard, Mayor Peck and Banker Johnston acted as judges 





and awarded the prize silk banner to the tanners. CS: 


FROM LOS ANGELES. 
To the Editor: Los ANGELES, Cal., September 4, 1890. 

This vicinity is now experiencing such a turmoil as it never 
had before. This consists of a lockout on the //era/d and 7imes of 
this city. The trouble occurred on August 5, and was caused 
by the proprietors of the four daily papers of the town combining 
to enforce a demand for a twenty per cent reduction in the price 
of composition. After the union had thoroughly considered their 
demand and discussed the situation, the employers were notified 
that the printers could not submit to any reduction at present in 
their already low wages. It being apparent to all the members 
that these publishers were prepared, to a certain extent, to enforce 
their unreasonable demand upon the union, it was deemed advis- 
able to do something immediately to counteract their plans. To 
that end we demanded that they sign the present scale for one 
year. This action was taken on August 3, and we allowed them 
until August 5 at twelve o'clock to consider the matter. The 
union then adjourned until the afternoon of that date to await the 
result of the action. The committee appointed to notify the 
employers then reported to the union 
that they had performed the work dele- 
gated to them, but they could not succeed 
in having another conference with the 
employers, although they had impressed 
upon the minds of these men the fact 
that the union had adjourned to await 
their reply, so that, should the action of the union not be satis- 
factory to them (the employers), some further steps might be 
taken toward an amicable settlement of the difficulty. But 
a deaf ear was turned to all overtures from the printers, and 
by two o'clock of that date the door of the 7?mes office was 
barred to all union. men, and the //era/d had several unfair 
men employed in their composing rooms, The 77¢bune and Lvening 
Express also went out on that date and remained out for two 
days, when they accepted a verbal proposition not to molest 
the present scale for the period of one year, and reinstated their 
union forces. Although the same terms of settlement were 
offered to the 7?mes and //era/d, they could not be prevailed upon 
to accept, and stated that the only basis of settlement they would 
accept would be their original proposition (a twenty per cent 
reduction and the use of ‘‘ boiler plate’). 

Thus the matter now stands, and No. 174 has resolved to fight 
these exacting employers and their organized band of renegade 
employés until they realize that our stand is a just one and that 
right is mighty and must prevail. 

Our union at its last meeting resolved to receive no more cards 
until this trouble is settled. qs 





FROM PITTSBURGH. 
To the Editor: PITTSBURGH, Pa., September 7, 1890. 

A few weeks ago the Pittsburgh Press Club lost a prominent 
member in the death of H. H. Bryam, editor and chief proprietor 
of the Chronicle- Telegraph. Mr. Bryam had risen from the ranks, 
having started in his newspaper career as a reporter on the Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch. 

Next Tuesday No. 7 will hold its second annual picnic. 

Last week the Zeader gave a full description of the printers’ 
Home at Colorado Springs. The usual assessment of No. 7 for 
the benefit of the home was sent on last month. 

_ The pressmen held their annual picnic on August 26. A large 
number of the boys were in attendance. 

The American Federation of Labor celebrated Labor Day in 
this city in royal style. A parade was held in which several 
thousand men participated. No. 7 headed the line with a delega- 
tion of 250 men. As none of the newspapers suspended publication 
on that day this was a very good turnout for the printers. There 
was a very disagreeable occurrence in connettion with the parade. 
One of the carpenters’ unions, composed of Germans, carried a 
German flag together with two United States standards. Some 
‘‘ patriots” thought that this was out of place and caused a small 
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sized riot by their pugnacity. Members of two secret orders, 
whose principles are a revival of knownothingism, are connected 
with the trouble. These societies are the self-constituted censors 
of what patriotism is in this vicinity, hence their desire for 
notoriety. 

Undoubtedly ‘‘ music hath charms to soothe" even the worried 
newspaper man. Acting on this theory the Altoona band sere- 
naded all the daily newspapers on the afternoon of Labor Day. 
This band, which is one of the finest in the state, discoursed sweet 
music for Typographical Union No. 7 in the morning's procession. 

City Editor Bixby of the Commercial Gazette has retired from 
that position. P. F. Kerin will now have charge of the desk. 

John N. Hazlett, city editor of the Leader, 
injured last week in getting off a cable car. He will be confined 


Frank D. Morris will be city editor, 


was severely 


to his home several weeks. 
ad interim. 

Already would-be officers of No. 7 are buckling on their armor 
for the struggle next spring. G.H. Driver has announced himself 
as a candidate for president. 
the union at the International convention next year. 

There is no lack of work in this city now. There is plenty of 
subbing on the newspapers, and job printers are also busy. 

Memo. 


Oscar Adams would like to represent 


FROM OMAHA. 


To the Editor : Omana, Neb., September 9, 1890. 
Labor Day was celebrated in Omaha this year with great 
enthusiasm, the printers, as usual, turning out in goodly numbers. 
No. 190 made perhaps the greatest impression on the spectators, 
with their neat uniform. It consisted of what has become the 
printers’ conventional Labor Day dress—dusters, derby hats, badges 
Rather chestnutty no doubt, but chestnuts 
W. C. Boyer acted as marshal of the aggre- 


and bamboo canes. 
come high this year. 
gation. 

Since our last report the Daily Republican has suspended. 
months prior to its demise it had been rumored that the cripple 
could not long survive. But notwithstanding, it caused something 
of a flurry when it was finally announced that the old-timer was 

It was one of the oldest of the trans-Missouri river 
It has a queer record for so long a life, in that it scarcely 
ever paid expenses. Goodly fortunes have been swallowed up 
in the effort to keep it on its legs. The saddest part of the 
ending is that the employés were caught in the catastrophe. A 
legal fight is being made against Major Wilcox for the various 


For 


no more. 
dailies. 


sums claimed. 

Manger, job printer, has moved into one of the new buildings 
which nestle under the eastern shadows of the ‘‘New York Life.” 

Finlayson & Douglas have dissolved partnership. James Doug- 
las continues the job office. Mr. Finlayson has assumed the 
foremanship of Manger’s new and pretty quarters. 

The Rees Printing Company recently put in two new litho- 
graphic presses. A new Huber in the letterpress department 
preceded them not long ago. 

The Sunday Herald of September 7 contained interesting 
sketches of the editors of the various papers published in the inter- 
ests of the foreign-speaking population of Omaha. 

Ed Birch, of Rees’, represented the Omaha pressmen at the 
Boston convention. He has been honored with the second vice 
presidency. 

Dan Shelly, the printer-journalist, has laid aside the reporto- 
rial pencil and opened up a job office opposite the Paxton Hotel. 

The old /fera/d building is being razed to the ground. Ex- 
Congressman McShane, the owner of this real estate, will erect a 
$100,000 building in its place. Interesting memories cling about 
the old pile now coming down. Many a trans-continental tourist 
who reads these lines away off in some distant home 
home of his own by this time—will agree that there has been 


perhaps 


some jolly times seen in the old composing room. 
No. 190 passed resolutions thanking William T. Connell, rep- 
resentative of this congressional district, for his eight-hour labor 
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bill which recently passed the House. It is claimed by some, 
however, that the amendments virtually kill the purport of the 
bill. Notwithstanding, the laboring man out west is being heard, 
as with his eastern brother he marches onward toward Bellamy’s 


Utopia. W. E. B. 


FROM BOSTON. 


To the Editor : 
The master printers and pressmen have sat in convention in 


30sTON, Mass., September 6, 1890. 


this city during the past week and discussed matters of importance 
to employer and employed. Trips in Boston’s fine harbor, with 
the inevitable and unapproachable clambake accompaniment, 
drives through our beautiful suburbs and banqueting have kept 
the visitors occupied most of the time outside of convention hours. 
That this custom of bringing representatives of the trade together 
annually for the interchange of thought and for social contact is 
beneficial there can be no doubt. Whatever enjoyment the visitors 
may have derived from the entertainment which the Hub's print- 
ers were able to offer was equaled by the pleasure afforded by their 
temporary presence among us. 

Almost singular among convention programmes was that issued 
for the meeting of pressmen this week. It is too often the case 
that those who have such matters in charge make no attempt to 
conceal the fact that programmes are gotten up ‘‘for revenue only,” 
and introduce but little outside of the paid advertisements. In 
this instance, however, the advertising is interspersed with val- 
uable and interesting reading matter, much of which is original, 
Typographically it is 
of this 


while there is evidence of careful editing. 
excellent, for which credit is due Messrs. L. Barta & Co., 
city. 

Manufacturers of printing machinery who desire to build up a 
trade with our South American neighbors must take a few lessons 
in packing from French, English and other European shippers 
A press boxed as for transit from one point in the United States to 
another, is almost certain to reach a South American consignee 
more or less broken. This is quite a serious matter to buyers in 
that country, as much time must elapse before duplicate parts can 
be obtained from the builders, and patching is often the only alter- 
native. The only means of transportation to many inland points 
is by means of mules or ox carts, the former following trails over 
steep mountains with their loads strapped to their backs, and the 
latter, roughly constructed and dangerous roads. Cases are fre- 
quently jolted off from the ox carts and landed violently on jagged 
rocks, lucky if they do not find a resting place in the bottom of a 
deep gully. The city of Bogota, United States of Colombia, is 
8,000 feet above the sea level, and save a distance of 650 miles 
on the Carthagena river, all freight is hauled up the mountains to 
the plateau on which the city is situated. Frequently machinery 
falls from carts in the mountains, and, either through natural dis- 
inclination to exertion or lack of assistance, is left behind by the 
teamsters, remaining exposed to the action of the elements for an 
indefinite period before being finally recovered and forwarded. 
It should be mentioned that Bogota is approached by a well made 
and well kept road, but it is owned by individuals who restrict its 
use. Another pregnant source of breakage is the method of 
unloading cargoes at many ports. Wharves are the exception 
rather than the rule, and it becomes necessary to transfer freight 
to lighters, sometimes in a heavy surf. Acase is hoisted from the 
hold, swung out over the lighter, and lowered to its deck. If 
the fall be so timed as to reach the deck when the lighter is falling 
with the motion of the waves, all well and good, but this does not 
always happen, and there is often a collision, to the imminent 
Heavy castings snap like pipe-stems 
The 


South American trade is occupying considerable attention at pres- 


injury of the falling body. 
under this treatment unless so packed as to sustain the shock 


ent, and bids fair to become an important factor in our commerce 
If we are to increase our business in this market we must study 
the requirements of the country, and also make provision for 
the present very primitive method of transportation and freight 


handling. G 
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SENSIBLE SUGGESTIONS. 
70 the Editor : Port CHESTER, N. Y., August 29, 1890. 

I am in receipt of your solicitation for renewal. Whether or 
not I received a personal request to continue as a subscriber, so 
long as I consider a theoretical education as essential as a practical 
one, so long shall I have my name on the roll of the best typo- 
graphical educator of the day — THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The most intelligent young apprentice in the country printing 
office, who has not gotten into the favor of the foreman, can see in 
the distance dismal failure and utter subordination if he depends 
on the chance he receives and the knowledge he acquires while at 
work in the manipulation of type. Most of the first men —alleged 
foremen—who are in charge of the country ‘‘printeries”’ are so 
imbued with their own pomposity, that they have no time to think 
of any one but themselves. They seem to imagine that they are 
infinitely brainier and capable of greater susceptibility than the 
apprentices under them, no matter how intelligent the latter may 
be. They are advanced to their exalted position because they 
have been faithful to the interests of the men for whom they work. 

Are there not many apprentices under them who have as much 
brains, natural talent and originality in the make-up of design as 
themselves, and who are, at the same time, just as loyal and pains- 
taking in their devotion to their employer's welfare ? If this is so, 


why don’t foremen, who are made of the same material as 


apprentices, concentrate their mind on their relative inferiors 
and consider for what boys join the printing profession ? 

Many a young fellow —bright, intelligent and deservingly 
aspiring to become proficient in the art of arts—is continuously 
working at the case without recognition or regard from his superi- 
ors, and enduring the most painful trials and mortifications to 
which humanity could possibly be made subject. He knows, 
mentally, that he is the equal in education, natural talent and 
theoretical printing of the foreman. Numerous bright apprentices 
work from morn till night at plain manuscript, and the whole day 
long their brain is burdened with the thought, ‘‘ When shall I get 
a chance at jobwork.” Their only consolation is their books. 
When they return from their work in the evening, they peruse 
and study books on job composition. From there they glean the 
true element of success, and which must lead them on to the goal 
of victory over obstacles and opposition, until they reach the glory 
and summit of their ambition — eminence. CrB..©. 





FROM TORONTO. 
To the Editor: Toronto, Ont., September 3, 1890. 

Each month, upon receiving your excellent journal, I look 
through your correspondence columns in the hope of seeing some- 
thing from our town; and as I have been disappointed in this 
lately, I thought I would send a few items myself in the hope that 
you may find room for them. 

Trade has been rather dull lately, but we expect it to ‘‘ pick 
up” a little this month, now that the vacation season is over 
and our business men have returned to their vocations. A 
business directory of the whole Dominion is being got out at 
James Murray & Co's, on which they keep quite a large staff. 
Mr. Murray is now at the United Typothete meeting being 
held in Boston. This firm’s employés held their annual picnic 
on Saturday last, at Wilson Park, New York, where they had 
a very good time, notwithstanding the fact that the weather was 
a little too cool for a trip across the lake. Unfortunately they 
had their boat chartered before they knew that our local union had 
decided upon last Saturday, also, as the day for their excursion 
and picnic to Pickering, which was a grand success in every way. 
A very long list of games, with prizes of no mean value, was soon 
got through with, in which there were some keen contests, and 
then dancing was engaged in by those who desired it, to the music 
of a good orchestra. I understand the union’s funds will be 
enhanced through the successful way in which the efficient com- 
mittee carried on the picnic. 

The managers of Grif, our comic paper, gave a supper and 
orchestral entertainment iast month to the city’s newsboys, which, 
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it is superfluous to state, was much appreciated by them. Such 
acts as these are commendable, and cannot but have a moral 
influence on the boys, a thing of which they stand in great need. 
The Dominion Trades and Labor Congress is now in session at 
Ottawa, five delegates to which were sent by No. gt, viz: Messrs. 
Dower, J. T. Gilmour, J. W. Gilmour, Hastings and the old-time 
hustler, John Armstrong. This body is doing much, by influencing 
our legislators, to better the condition of our working people. 
Since the /Vor/d was regained as a union office we only have 
one non-union daily office, and as it (the 7Ze/egram) is sup- 
ported almost exclusively by workingmen, I think we would be 
successful against it if we went about it in the proper way. It is 
rumored that it is going to get machines to displace the men. 
Canada’s Great Industrial Exhibition opens here next week, 
and in consequence we are expecting a large temporary increase of 


population. Jim Deer. 


SHOULD PRESSMEN SEPARATE FROM THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION ? 
To the Editor: WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 1, 1890. 

I believe they should, as I believe it is to their best interests to 
do so. Let us see if I can justify such an assertion. I agree with 
THE INLAND PRINTER that for years past the alliance between the 
pressmen and typos has been unsatisfactory, and that neither can 
rely upon the support of the other during any craft difficulty ; but 
I say the typos are more to be censured for such condition of affairs 
than the pressmen, who are virtually compelled to aid the typos in 
their troubles for fear of being ‘‘read out” of the International 
Typographical Union if they should withhold support, while the 
typos, by force of overwhelming numbers, are not called to account 
for refusing to aid the pressmen. But the situation is an unequal 
one. Pressmen as a rule have little or no cause for dissensions 
with employers. They are generally well appreciated, receive a 
fair remuneration for their labor, and the future has bright 
prospects for them. But not so with the poor typos. While the 
past has been quite troublous, and the present more so, the future 
will develop even greater trouble for them. 

One of the evils to be contended with is the increasing supply 
of plate matter, which is as yet in its infancy, and which in turn 
causes a reduction in the force of workmen, who are compelled to 
take to the life of asub. Andthe sub! What-an ever increasing 
army he is becoming. Receiving hardly enough to clothe and 
feed himself, it is not to be wondered at that he is constantly com- 
plaining. He is not only unable to lay aside anything for future 
support, but also makes an inroad upon the regular’s wages which, 
in view of the comparatively low scale, bears heavily upon the 
regular. Tacoma (Washington) union has a membership of about 
one hundred, of which at least thirty are subs. I was recently 
informed that one of the large metropolitan newspapers has one 
hundred and fifty subs on its list of workmen. The unions are 
compelled to sustain the sub and see that he is treated properly, 
but sooner or later he will prove to be a veritable volcano. Ido 
not pretend to have a solution for the trouble, nor is it within my 
province; I am simply stating the facts. Then, too, the type- 
setting machines make the road of the typo thorny. I clip the 
following from the New York S¢ar- 

The successful introduction of typesetting machines into a number of 
newspaper Offices in this country has stimulated their competitors, and early 
in the autumn the Suz, Times, World, and other papers will begin their use, 
and it is now announced that Theodore L. De Vinne, printer of the Century 
magazine, has completed arrangements to have his typesetting done by 
machinery. I am told upon good authority that a syndicate of book publish- 
ers in this city have also made arrangements to put fifty or a hundred type- 
setting machines into a codperative office, where all the body matter of cheap 
publications turned out in New York will be set up. This arrangement, 
which will be in working order before the first of next January, is likely to 
increase the annual output of novels by one hundred per cent and reduce the 
already low price one-half. ‘ 

Such a condition of affairs will mean a cyclone of trouble and 
woe to the typo, and there will be no end of disputes with 
employers. The pressmen, if they continue under the jurisdiction 
of the International Typographical Union, render themselves 


























liable to all the trouble that comes upon the typos through the 
above sources. Now what benefits the typo does not necessarily 
benefit the pressman. While plate matter and typesetting ma- 
chines are a curse to the typos they are a blessing to the pressmen, 
as more presswork is required to meet the demand for increased 
production, and to do more presswork means the putting in of 
more presses, which in turn necessitates the employment of more 
pressmen. I can not see in what way pressmen can possibly be 
benefited by a union with the typos under such conditions. And 
yet I do not favor a literal cutting away from the International 
Typographical Union or the sundering of all the fraternal ties that 
exist between pressmen and typos, nor is there any reason why 
such should be the case. There should be reciprocal relations 
between the two, and I believe under certain conditions the press- 
men will always be found ready to support the typos in their 


legitimate demands. ALTon B. Carty. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


To the Editor : WasHINGTON, D. C., September 4, 1890. 

Last Monday was Labor Day here, and was very creditably 
celebrated by parades representing most every labor organization 
in this city, among them a large representation from No. tor. 
The celebration was very orderly, and quite successful in every 
detail. 

A rumor has been afloat here that the /vening Star had at 
last succumbed to the luring advantages of the linotype as a 
means of composition on that valuable journal, but an investiga- 
tion by your correspondent explodes this rumor entirely, and we 
can authentically state that such is not a fact. It is true that one 
of these machines is located in the building, but it is only manip- 
ulated in the interest of district printing, and not a line of type 
turned out by this new invention is permitted to appear in the 
Star, We consider the S¢av hands receive as nearly what they 
are entitled to as any in the best regulated union offices in the 
country. 

The Rechabite Advocate is the name of a new paper which has 
been started here under the auspices of the High Tent of Recha- 
bites in this city. Its first issue presents a neat appearance and 
contains a goodly amount of news pertaining to the order above 
named. Considerable space is devoted to the troubles between 
the disputing factions. We wish prosperity to the new journal, 
and hope it may prove a good enterprise to the craft. 

There has been a great number of changes at the government 
printing office since our last letter, the most prominent of which 
has taken place in the Record composing room. About two weeks 
ago a dozen or more persons were placed upon the sub-list, the 
deficiency in this line demanding such movement on the part of 
Public Printer Palmer. During the past fortnight quite a number 
of transfers have taken place, and it is hoped at the end of the 
congressional session all of these men will be properly cared for 
in the various departments of this great workshop. The present 
day and night sessions of congress make it pretty hard for the 
Record and night-bill forces, and by the end of the session they 
will be delighted to have their labor transferred from night to day 
work, to say the least. Foreman Aven Pearson and Assistant 
Foreman W. M. Hickman are included in this line, neither of 
whom has lost an entire night since the session began in Decem- 
ber last. This is certainly an unprecedented record. Both of 
these gentlemen seem very much interested in those of their force 
who have made good records, and urge their retention at the close 


of the present congressional sitting. 


Joseph Cross was recently reélected chairman of the Record 


room. As an indication of ‘‘Joe’s”” popularity, he received a 
great majority of the votes cast, notwitstanding his opposition 
comprised good, able compositors of that room. Joe is undoubt- 
edly there to stay. 

Those employed at night at the government printing office 
were greatly delighted a few weeks ago at the passing by both the 
house and senate of the twenty per cent bill. This will be a 


nice little ‘‘ pick-up” at the end of the session. We cannot help 
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but congratulate members at the capitol for expressing their 
sympathies so substantially for the working men and women at the 
government printing office. 

A large number of discharges are expected at the government 
printing office during the months of September and October. 

Messrs. Spencer, Zimmerman, Wilson and 
Record composing room, have for the last few weeks been detailed 
to the proofroom in the capacity of copy-holders, all of whom are 


Reese, of the 


competent typos. 
J. Q. Thompson, editor of the Sanday Chronicle, is lying very ill 
He is suffering with the ‘‘ same old complaint.” 
Em Dasu. 


in this city. 


FROM BALTIMORE. 


To the Editor: BaLtimoreE, Md., September 4, 18go. 

The contrast in the weather between Labor Day of a year ago 
and Monday, September 1, just passed, could not be more striking. 
The day set apart for this holiday, which was celebrated here this 
week, was a delightful one, while that of twelve months past was 
characterized by a continuous downpour of rain, drenching the 
paraders. The printers’ union did not turn out on Monday, but 
had a representation in the make-up of the Federation of Labor. 

The German Correspondent is out in a new suit, and is now 
printed on one of Hoe’s fastest perfecting presses. 

The John Ryan Company, typefounders, together with F. X. 
Hooper & Co., have purchased all the printing presses, stereo- 
typing machinery, etc., of the National Bureau Engraving and 
Manufacturing Company, of Burlington, New Jersey. 

Baltimore has two afternoon papers, the ews and the G/ode, 
and now there is a rumor of another candidate for public favor. 
The newcomer, it is said, will be sold at a penny and be inde- 
pendent in politics. The Vews and the G/ode are sold at 2 cents a 
copy. The G/lode office is rated by Baltimore Typographical 
Union as unfair. This paper uses plates and employs non- 
union men, consequently there is a struggle going on for the 
mastery. The editor of the G/o/e appeared before the Federation 
of Labor one night last week and endeavored to convince that 
body that he was right as to the question in dispute, but it seems 
that he was not successful. 

It was hoped that the typothetz of this city would have been 
so far organized by this date as to be in a condition to send dele- 
gates to the convention in Boston this year. But in this there has 
been disappointment, as permanent organization has not yet been 
reached. A meeting was held in the office of Sapp Brothers, 
Thursday night last, but a motion to adjourn to meet three weeks 
hence was carried. This action was taken in order fo secure the 
attendance of the better class of employers, or those who are at 
the head of the large establishments. 

Harlem Assembly, Knights of Labor, has addressed a letter to 
the governor of the state, complaining that State Printer Melvin 
is about to give the binding of the state laws to parties outside of 
Maryland. The governor replies that there is no law to prevent 
Mr. Melvin from doing so. 

The Philadelphia /zgairer made a big blunder in its issue of 
September 3. In noting arrivals at one of the leading hotels in that 
city, it mentions the names of the Messrs. Abell as being registered 
from Baltimore, and as publishers of the great republican news- 
paper of this city—the dmerican. These gentlemen are the pub- 
lishers of the Sz, and that well known journal is democratic to 
the core. This error caused no little merriment in the respective 
sanctums of these two papers. 

Mr. William M. Butts, aged forty-two, a printer and publisher, 
whose office is on Fayette street, opposite the new postoffice, 
committed suicide yesterday by taking two ounces of laudanum. 
He was found staggering on the streets after dark near his office 
and taken to the station-house by an officer, who believed Mr. 
Butts to be very drunk, a condition, it is said, in which he was 
never known to have been. He died this morning at the hospital. 
Whatever impelled the deceased to commit the rash act is not 
known, at least it has not so far been made public. He was 
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associated in business with Mr. T. J. Robinson. This firm, besides 
doing a nice little book and job business, published the Protector, 
the official organ of the Ancient Order of United Workmen. In 
early life Mr. Butts set type in St. Louis, Louisville and Mem- 
He was a man of excellent character, and highly esteemed 


He leaves a wife and three children. 


phis. 
by all who knew him. 

Our absentees are returning from seaside and mountain resorts, 
and business begins to feel the impetus given by this increase 
in population and renewed energy. Our job printers are quite 
busy generally. The theaters have all opened, with one exception 
—there are eight here—and as the several managers are quite 
liberal in the use of printers’ ink, the followers of the art preserv- 
ative are getting a share of the outlay. The newspaper solicitor 
is seen to quicken his pace on the business thoroughfares, giving 
one the impression that he is fully aware that the season for ‘‘ads” 
and commissions has arrived. 

Baltimore Life, an illustrated weekly, which made its first 
appearance in this city last April, is meeting with success as to 
the securing of advertisements, circulation and general popularity. 

FIDELITIEs. 


FROM MONTREAL. 


To the Editor : MontTrEAt, P. Q., September 8, 18go. 

As mentioned in my last, Labor Day was well observed in 
Montreal. An elegant turnout was made by all the unions and 
Knights of Labor assemblies in the city. As the day was delight- 
fully cool it had a good bearing on the immense throng. Allegor- 
ical cars represented three stonemasons chipping at a large stone, 
and four bricklayers building a brick wall. The cigar makers dis- 
played the blue label and the glass blowers had a three-decked car 
The printers turned out in 
The 
Witness closed, but the S/a7 was not manly enough to do the same. 
The /Vitness is the fairest sheet of the two, as it will observe all 


After the procession all went to the exhibition grounds 


bearing a display of their handiwork. 
fair numbers, considering that many of them had to work. 


holidays. 
where a general good time was had. 

The //era/d trouble continues without change. The office is 
closed to union men, and when the non-unionists jump four or 
five at a time it makes a bigger display of celebrated boiler plate. 
Last Saturday’s edition contained twelve columns of this matter. 
It is supposed to be a commercial sheet, but how interesting it 
must be to business men to learn how to raise sheep, make silos, plant 
potatoes, corn and beets, make hay ; and then, all the illustrations 
of fashion are also given to them fresh from the boiler shops. No 
newsboys handle any, as they can’t sell them. The Guzeé¢e is 
reaping the benefit. 

The delegates to the Dominion Trades and Labor congress at 
Ottawa were William Kydd, president of No. 176, and Louis Bou- 
N. Lafontaine represented Jacques Cartier union, and was 
elected president of the council. Considerable legislation was 
done to endeavor to have the //era/d difficulties settled. Sir John 
Thompson, minister of justice, said if the printers that are about 
to be tried under the conspiracy act were found guilty, he would 
see that their case would be carried to the highest courts free of 
charge. In his opinion the //era/d people had no case at all. 
Peter Mitchell's last move was to bring $5,000 damage suits against 


droe. 


each one of the accused. 

The Zrue Witness, the only Catholic English weekly in the 
city, will come out next week in a new dress of brevier and nonpa- 
reil. It isa good sheet to work on. 

The £cho, the sheet published by the Montreal Typographical 
Union, will, after October 1, be issued weekly in the interest of 
organized labor by David Taylor, William Campbell and Louis 
Boudroe. As they are good practical printers and members of the 
union since apprenticeship, no doubt exists but that they will issue 
a paper that will take well with all organizations. Hope so. 

The Catholic Mutual Benefit Society is publishing a monthly 
It is printed at the 7rwe Witness office, and 

It is meet- 
| Fee os 


journal in this city. 
is edited by Mr. John Hamilton, a practical printer. 
ing with good success. 
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FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
To the Editor : 
Although the celebration of Admission Day is not to commence 


San Francisco, Cal., September 2, 1890. 


until Saturday evening, September 7, the committee of arrange- 
ments of the Native Sons of the Golden West has left no stone 
unturned toward making the affair a success. Already the houses 
on all the principal thoroughfares are profusely decorated in honor 
of the event, and San Francisco has at this early date put on its 
full holiday attire. An extensive programme has been arranged 
for the four days of the celebration, consisting of parades, sacred 
concerts on Sunday, displays of fireworks, rowing and yacht 
regattas on the bay, entertainments, receptions and a grand ball. 
It is estimated that there will be between 150,000 and 200,000 
visitors in the city during the conclave. 

No class of trade will be more benefited by the influx of people 
than the printers. All the large establishments are running full 
forces on orders in connection with the celebration, some of them 
being compelled to work their hands at night. Two firms, H. S. 
Crocker & Co, and Brunt & Co.,are doing an extraordinary amount 
of work. H. S. Crocker & Co. have nearly completed the edition of 
20,000 official souvenirs. The photogravures of California scenes 
and prominent members of the Native Sons of the Golden West are 
excellent, and the printing artistic to the superlative degree. 
Brunt & Co. are manufacturing ‘‘ Native Son” cards at the rate 
of 15,000 per day, and are completing their order for 10,000 souve- 
nir dance and literary programmes for the grand ball, the covers 
of which are printed in nine colors, representing San Francisco 
from the bay,a portion of which is included in the design, the 
Bear flag of California and the American flag forming an artistic 
draping. This firm is running thirty hands, and will be compelled 
to work their men every night until the celebration is well under 
way. 

The last meeting of the typothetz of San Francisco was held 
A communication from the San Francisco Typo- 
Among the various topics suggested 


on August 6. 
graphical Union was read. 
for consideration was the apprentice question, all of which were 
referred to the conference committee. It was resolved than any 
agreement made by this committee with the similar committee of 
the typographical union should be lived up to by the members of 
the typothetz. 

At the fourth annual session of the United Typothetz of Amer- 
ica, now being held in Boston, San Francisco will be represented 
by two delegates, A. Rollins, of the Fillmer-Rollins Electrotyping 
Company, and Charles H. Crocker, of H. S. Crocker & Co. 
Charles H. Crocker went to Boston from New York, where he 
has been purchasing for his firm during the last two months. Mr. 
Rollins, who has the reputation of being one of the best and most 
expert proofreaders on this coast, left for Boston last week. The 
local typothetz subscribed generously toward the expenses of 
the journey, which are great on account of the long distance of 
travel. 

At the recent meeting of the conference committees of the 
San Francisco Typothete and the typographical union, it was 
decided that the rate of apprentices in job offices should be fixed 
at one to every three journeymen, two to six and three to twelve. 
It was also agreed that all men working in offices who do not now 
belong to the union, must become members, and that all the rules 
of the union should be enforced by proprietors of printing estab- 
lishments. The committee of the typothetz also agreed that all 
type henceforth purchased by its members should be up to the 
standard. 

The typographical union held its first open meeting August 3r, 
to which the representatives of all the daily newspapers were 
admitted. The report of the conference committee in reference 
to their action above stated, was adopted, and upon its approval 
by the typothetz will become a law of the union. It was also 
stated at this meeting that a federation of the bookbinders, the 
electrotypers and the typographical union had been effected. 

The annual election for officers of the Press Club of San Fran- 
cisco was held August 28, and resulted in the success of the 
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The 


results attained by this election augers well for the future pros- 


regular ticket and the unqualified defeat of the opposition. 


perity of the club, taking the power out of the hands of a clique 
who have made themselves obnoxious by their highhanded pro- 
ceedings, and placing it with those who are not actuated by any 
selfish motives-in furthering their interests, and who have at heart 
the welfare of the organization. Marcus P. Wiggin, the newly 
elected president, is the editorial writer of the Chronicle, in which 
capacity he has made himself strongly felt throughout the coast 
during the last four years, previous to which he was favorably and 
honorably known in northern California as an energetic and bright 
lawyer. 

C. A. Murdock & Co 
printing the precinct election registers. 


have secured the state contract for 
has been 
increased to a considerable extent this year on account of the 


The work 


changes made in the boundaries of the precincts and the increase 
in their number. There were only 176 precincts last election, but 
the new division makes 310 this year, for which 125 books are 
printed for each precinct, making a total of 38,750 registers. The 
copy is handed to the printers on Monday morning of the week 
preceding the election, and all the work of printing and manufact- 
uring has to be completed and delivered on Saturday night of the 
same week. The press work is distributed among the larger estab- 
lishments, so that all the printers, in reality, have a good share of 
the work. 

The Lvening Post gave a reception Saturday evening, August 
30, in commemoration of taking possession of its new quarters in 
The lady 
visitors were presented with handsome souvenirs of the occasion, 


the building formerly occupied by the Chronicle. 


consisting of three sets entitled, respectively, ‘‘ The Homes of Our 
Favorite Poets,” ‘‘The Deserted Village”? and ‘‘Gray’s Elegy,” 
illustrated in colors. The first edition, from the new Goss perfect- 
ing press, was turned out on the afternoon of the same day. This 
press has a capacity of 24,000 an hour. Mr. W. T. Goss, with a 
corps of machinists, accompanied the machine to this city from 
Chicago and personally superintended its being placed in position, 
it having already been put together and tested in Chicago. 

The reports from Los Angeles in reference to the difficulty 
between the typographical union and the newspapers are to 
The San Francisco 
Typographical Union has sent generous subscriptions to the 


the effect that the trouble is net yet adjusted. 
striking compositors.. Two of the papers, the Avening Express 
and the 777éune, have recalled their old employés, having previously 
settled the dispute with the officials of the union. The demand 
for a written agreement by the printers, which was the main issue, 
was withdrawn, and the proprietors, deeming a protracted struggle 
undesirable, agreed to pay the old scale of 50 cents per thousand 
ems. The //era/d and the 7imes, however, are still holding out 
and running their offices with non-union men at the rate of forty 
cents per thousand and are determined not to pay any more. 

The demurrers in the case of John White and James P. Kerr, 
recently indicted and charged with embezzlement of funds 
belonging to the Call-Bulletin Company, were not sustained and 
the defendants are accordingly held for trial. EP. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 

To the Editor: WaSHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8, 1890. 

The members of Pressmen’s Union, No. 1, International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, much gratified and 
delighted to have with them the recently elected International 
officers, Mr. C. W. Miller, of Philadelphia, and Mr. T. J. Haw- 
kins, of New York. They arrived in this city on the evening of 
September 5 and came on business in connection with the recent 
trouble in the pressroom of the government printing office, which 


were very 


has been satisfactorily adjusted through their efforts, and after 
fulfilling their mission they were taken’ in charge by some of the 
members of the union and shown the beauties of the national 
capitol. They were very much pleased with the courtesy shown 
them, and on Saturday evening, September 6, being the regular 
meeting night of the union, they were invited to be present. The 
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union meets on the first Saturday night of each month at Red 
Men's Hall, near Pennsylvania avenue; the street cars pass near 
the hall, making it very convenient for the members to attend. 

The report of our delegate to Boston was read at the meeting, 
which elicited considerable applause. 

The members wishing to hear from our International officers, 
the president of the union requested them to respond, and after 
listening to Mr. Miller and Mr. Hawkins a recess was taken to 
enable the members to become acquainted with the gentlemen. 
After engaging in a very pleasant conversation for a while the 
union resumed business. The visit of these gentlemen had a 
stimulating effect, which showed itself immediately and all felt the 
good effects of their presence among us. They informed us of 
what they had been doing and what they intended to do to 
strengthen the organization, which should be proud to have such 
men to guide it in its career of usefulness, to lift up the press- 
men of this continent from the slough in which they have been 
chained these long years. 

Work in this city during the month has been a little slow, on 
account, it seems, of the unusual exodus of business men of this 
Judd & Det- 
weiler, printers, have had occasion to lay off some of their employés; 


city to the seashore, taking their annual vacation. 


also McGill & Wallace, but these employers expect in a few weeks 
to resume work with the full complement of hands. 

I have been informed that a pressmaking firm in the East have 
been given an order for three job cylinders for the government 
printing office. Space is so valuable in that establishment that 
they propose to place them in the job composing room to doa 
part of the hurried work for the departments. A Washington 
hand press and a Liberty job press have been in that room for 
and the authorities of the office find they must have 
more machines to comply with the increased demands in that line 


years, 


from the various departments of the government. 

Congress has at last awakened to the fact that the government 
needed a new building in which they could have their ever increas- 
ing volume of printing done, the present structure having outlived 
its usefulness. The President having signed the bill making the 
appropriation for the purchase of sufficient ground whereon to 
erect a suitable building—the sum of $200,o0o0o—it now remains 
with the commission with whom is placed the location of its site, 
consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the architect of the 
United States capitol and the public printer, to determine its 
They have commenced to advertise for proposals, and 
The commission have 


locality. 
on September 17 the bids will be opened. 
restricted the site within a certain radius, which will cause a com- 
bine to the detriment of the government. It reminds me of a 
certain advertisement that a former public printer had caused to 
be placed in the newspapers. He required a quantity of ink in 
order to carry on the public work, and in his advertisement he 
stated he wanted a certain amount of ink, and mentioned the man- 
ufacturers’ name, which of course restricted that material to a 
certain firm. Technically he was complying with the law, but at 
the same time no other firm could comply with the advertisement 
as printed. And when the proposals are opened I have my 
doubts as to the commission having the matter in charge. The 
bid will be restricted to one firm who owns a parcel of ground 
convenient to the office. If the commission is able to procure a site 
it would be a good idea to advertise for plans to be submitted 
from the principal architects of this country, and to the three 
best selected should be awarded a bonus, the first to receive so 
much, the second so much and the third so much, and from the 
three the best and most suitable adopted for the building. 

The architect who planned the building for the publishing 
house of the Appletons in Brooklyn, New York, seemed to have 
struck the right idea as to how a printing office should be arranged, 
and a visit to that establishment would convince anyone of that 
fact. With all due respect for the ability of the present archi- 
tect of the capitol, his idea as to the arrangement of details in 
the construction of such a needed establishment is away behind 
the various additions that 


the times. See his architecture in 


he has placed to the present structure. He seems to have had in 
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view the best way he could enrich the brick manufacturers. I 
have often heard people express themselves that the present 
office looked more like a penitentiary to confine convicts in, and 
not a printing office in which all the elements should enter by 
which the employé should have all the requisite space for light 
and air. Printing offices require as few arches as possible. They 
obstruct the light, which is one of the most essential things 
required. It is not necessary, to make a building fireproof, that 
arches be five or six feet thick. A visit to the government print- 
ing office would convince the unprejudiced that in the additions 
to the old structure the brick has been wasted, and the space so 
occupied could be utilized to better advantage. 

The government should have a model office of its kind and so 
constructed that light may enter at every part and not require 
so much artificial light as is needed at present, to the detriment 
of the sight of its many thousand employés. It is a notorious 
fact, that the sight of one in every ten of the employés of the 
establishment fails them on account of the imperfect light, attribut- 
able to the way the present structure was built. Without good 
light it is impossible to give good work, so therefore it lies with 
the commission who have the erection of this new building to see 
that the matter of light be made a prime factor in its construction. 

Since the death of old Billy Moore, his office has been run by 
one of his nephews (the Ormés), and the many improvements he 


has placed in the office have given it increased facilities for doing 


the increasing volume of work. He has retained the old corps of 
employés that had been working for his uncle the past ten or 
twelve years, and by that means he is able to go right on with 
the work as if the office had not changed hands. He is a public- 
spirited man, and says that he will spare no expense to make it a 
modei office second to none. He expects to give an order for 
another job cylinder very soon. He has the money and is not 
afraid to use it to improve his facilities for doing work. 

Mr. R. H. Darby still retains the confidence of the business 
community and his establishment continues to have its share 
of the work, both theatrical and commercial, and at times he is 
compelled to have his employés labor twelve and thirteen hours a 
day in order to fill his orders for work. 

Work in the government printing office at present is brisk. 

A PRESSMAN, 





ZINCOGRAPHY. 


Among the difficulties which have impeded printers, and as 
regards this process have often too soon caused discouragement, 
should be mentioned that appertaining to the correct development 
of gray lines in machine printing. Sometimes these become broken 
or blurred, or the perpendicular lines appear alone, or the cross 
lines only may be printed, to the exclusion of the other parts of the 
transfer. To obviate this inconvenience the graving made with the 
diamond must be filled with greasy matter of such consistence that 
the rollers, should they slide on the smooth surface of the zinc, will 
not strip these lines. 

With such view, after having well inked the grays and dried the 
plate, the transfer must be sprinkled with a mixture of resin and 
India bitumen finely pulverized, which is to be spread over evenly 
by the light application of a tuft of cotton wadding. The excess 
can be removed with the tale plug, when the zinc plate must be 
properly wiped. 

Afterward there should be passed over the transfer a bat wing 
gas flame proceeding from a burner at the end of a thin caoutchouc 
tube—the other end of which is drawn over the gas burner most 
convenient to the press. The flame must be moved slowly, 
without allowing it to dwell too long on any portion, otherwise 
there will be risk that the plate will blister, or even commence to 
melt, and the work be lost. 

The zinc plate having been cooled and washed, the gallic 
preparation must be put upon it with a pencil brush, when, after 
another washing, it is gummed. If it be desired to obtain a high 
relief, then, before putting on the gallic preparation, there should 
be applied dilute nitric acid, of strength sufficient to cause the zinc 
to become freely bluish. The plate is then to be washed and 
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prepared as above indicated. At the moment of printing, brush 
over lightly with essence of turpentine, or the solution known as 
Mélin varnish. After printing the plate is to be well washed, 
sprinkled with resin and gummed. 

Thus may be preserved on the zinc the tracings of registers, 
invoices, etc., sometimes, however, requiring a long time before 
becoming fixed; and there will be the certainty that the ulterior 
impressions will coincide exactly with those preceding them. 

For the cleansing of zinc matrices and transfers there have been _ 
successfully employed small wooden rods about six inches in length 
of semi-hard wood (pieces of cigar boxes, for example) ‘cut pointed 
at one end, and this imbued with pulverized pounce by first 
dipping a rod in the bow! containing the gallic preparatiou. If it 
be desired to make alterations or retouches on the transfer, the 
portion must first be treated with diluted acetic acid, to eliminate the 
preparation, when the place is to be lightly pounced with a small 
rod, such as described, imbued with emery pounce, using care not 
to scratch the metal. If the place to be cleared or cleansed be 
rather large, a piece of cork may be employed instead of the small 
wooden rod.—L’/mprimerie. 


A PRINTER’S MEDAL. 


The fondness of the late William Blades, of London, for 
medals is well known, and it was in the due course of things that 
he should have desired to commemorate numismatically the com- 
pletion of his fifty years’ printership. He failed to attain the full 
term of half a century by a few days, but in anticipation of the 
event he had commissioned Messrs. Hamilton & Co. to prepare a 
medal. This has been struck, and lately distributed to his 
friends. It is forty millimeters in diameter, and bears on its 
obverse an admirably executed profile of the deceased gentleman, 
surmounted by the legend: ‘‘ William Blades,” and having below, 
on a ribbon: ‘‘Born 1824, Apprenticed 1840, Jubilee 1890.” On 
the reverse is an excellent representation of the wooden press in 
use in the early part of this century, with the words: ‘‘ May rst, 
18go0,”" on a scroll, and around it the motto: ‘‘In Labore Fruc- 
tus.” The designing and execution are highly commendable, and 
the medal is altogether a worthy specimen of the art its subject 
loved so well. One of these medals is to be given to each work- 
man who had been in the employ of the deceased for three years 
and upwards.— London Printers’ Register. 


PRINTING ON WRAPPERS. 


Printing is allowable on the wrappers of second-class matter, 
according to a decision of Attorney-General Miller, so far as to 
provide for a secondary delivery or other disposal of sample 
copies of the publication inclosed, if the party primarily addressed 
cannot be reached. The question arose in the case of a journal 
published at New York, and the decision holds that it is not 
unmailable as a second-class publication on account of having 
printed upon the wrappers of its ‘‘sample copies” an instruction 
to postmasters that ‘‘not called for by the party to whom 
addressed, postmaster please deliver to some local teacher.” The 
attorney-general holds that this superscription is fully warranted 
by the law, which provides that in all cases directions for trans- 
mitting, delivery, and forwarding or return, shall be deemed part _ 
of the address.—/ xchange. 


PASTE THAT WILL KEEP. 


The following is a method to make a paste which will keep: 
Dissolve a teaspoonful of alum in a quart of water. When cold, 
stir in as much flour as will give it the consistency of a thick 
cream, carefully beating up all the lumps. Stir in half a 
teaspoonful of powdered resin. Pour on the mixture a teacup of 
boiling water, stirring it well. When it becomes thick, pour in an 
earthen vessel. Cover and keep ina cool place. When: needed 
for use, take a portion and soften it with warm water. It will last 
at least a year. If you wish to have a pleasant odor, stir in a 
few drops of oil of wintergreen or cloves, — Press and Printer, 




















Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


EMINENT LIVING PRINTERS. 


BY JOHN BASSETT, EDITOR OF THE “ EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER ’? LONDON, 


NO. VIII.—M. CLAUDE MOTTEROZ. 


ONSPICUOUS among French printers, and a gentleman 
C very well known to most readers of printing organs, is the 
editor-in-chief of Z’/mprimeric, Paris. M. Motteroz comes 

of a printing family, but though he should have inherited a taste 
for printing, it was nevertheless some years after completing his 
education before he absolutely 





entered upon a_ compositor’s 
career. M. Motteroz is now in 
his sixtieth year, having been 
born at Romanéche (Saone-et- 
Loire) in 1830. He has respect- 
ively worked as a die stamper, 
iron ore sorter at Sert, miner at 
the Grand Combe, locksmith 
and joiner at Pontgibaud, and a 
washer of silver at Bagnéres. 
Truly a varied and almost 
uniqife experience for a printer. 
What led M. Motteroz event- 
ually to a typographical con- 
nection I cannot say, though 


probably his father’s occupa- 














tion had a great deal to do with his decision. 

Paris is to its provincial printers what other great capitals are 
to theirs, a sort of common goal. and a home as well; therefore 
it is not surprising to find M. Motteroz located in the gay capital, 
after an apprenticeship as it were to the trade at St. Etienne in the 
office of M. Thiollier and also in a Lyons printing office. He now 
commenced to carve a name for himself in real earnest, not only 
as a first-class workman, but as a contributor to one of the oldest 
French printing papers, Z’/mprimerte, of which paper M. Motteroz 
has been the principal editor since about 1868. 

Some thirty years ago a considerable stir prevailed in France 
by an almost general demand for the old Roman or Elzevirian 
faces. Nearly all the édttions de luxe were set in this letter, and 
such a deviation from the orthodox. fashion naturally enough 
caused M. Motteroz, who was deeply interested in the matter, to 
thoroughly sift a most peculiar and what in .the end proved a 
beneficial change. | He compared the productions of the Elzevirs 
and Didots of Bodoni and Baskerville, and many more old printers 
who had been so much talked about on account of their good 
work, with the English, French and Anglo-French, and the only 
deduction that he could make was that the modern faces were 
infinitely superior to the ‘‘old style.” But such a conclusion was 
even to himself, to say the least, rather odd, and in support of this 
M. Motteroz writes: ‘‘My typographical eye, so to speak, was, I 
suppose, accustomed to the gray pages 
of our present small types; and the 
superabundance of thick strokes in 
the Didot, like the absence of up- 
strokes and want of symmetry in the 
earlier faces, seemed to me but rudi- 
mentary and crude forms, which 
contemporary typefounders had by 
various modern improvements 
‘ brought to a much greater degree of 

perfection.” Then again thinking 
that he might possibly have come to a somewhat hasty judgment, 
he submitted it to his confreres in the craft, and they, ‘‘one and 
all,” preferred the modern. Now notice the difference : on an out- 
side opinion being asked, it was entirely given to the ‘‘old style,” 
hence there was nothing else to do than at once fallin with the 
After various experiments on persons totally 





new development. 
unacquainted with printing, he says that ‘‘ both long and short- 
sighted persons read with greater facility according as the letters 
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were (1) rounder ; (2) of uniform thickness ; (3) short up-strokes ; 
(4) all letters dissimilar.” 

Accordingly he persevered in this direction until he had attained 
the shape of letter in accordance with these views. Nota very long 
time elapsed before M. Motteroz was asked to stock an office with 
this particular letter ; therefore he at once placed the drawings into 
the hands of the punch cutters, who did ther work so well that it 
drew the following from M. Motteroz: ‘‘ They were most oblig- 
ing in work which had to be done on principles totally different 
from those by which they are usually guided. As many as seven 
times they have been compelled to entirely recut certain punches, 
in order to get the curves or the thickness in the strokes that I 
required ; the entire series was gone over more than once, apart 
from the correction of details ; these corrections altogether have 
required ‘proving’ twelve times. I have carefully examined all 
the letters, both separately and together, to see that they are both 
regular and well proportioned.” 

Of how many nowadays may it be said that they pursue such a 
task from love alone, as was the case with M. Motteroz, and who 
resolutely refused to sell the product of his own brain, though 
offered the price of punches for his matrices. 

As an author M. Motteroz poses very favorably. 
books that have been written by him are ‘‘ Essai sur les Gravures 
Chimiques en Relief” (1871); ‘‘L’Abolition du Droit d’Ainesse, 
et ses Conséquences” (1873); and an ‘‘Essai sur les Illustrations 
par les Procédés Chimiques avec Quatre Planches Explicatives” 
(1881). It will beseen that our worthy printer is one of those who 
do not in any way let the grass grow under their feet, and how he 
manages to give due attention to all his duties can be solved only 
by those who have also an aptitude for hard work. In addition to 
all this he has a great deal of work to execute in connection with 
L' Imprimerie, a bi-monthly paper devoted to the interests of print- 
ing, and published on the 15th and 30th of each month. 

In France religion has been rigorously excluded from the 
elementary free schools, and in order to in some respect make up 
for the deficiency, M. Motteroz tried to give the children the 
moral lessons through one of their most popular school books, and 
with a most successful result. One of the ‘‘readers,” M. Da 
Costa, with M. Motteroz edited this grammar, which proved to be 
so much better than all the others as to be adopted by the Paris 
municipal council, a body that also wields considerable power 
This book is now being used throughout 


Among other 


over other departments. 
the whole of Paris, and at the same time is being generally intro- 
duced into every French school. In writing to M. Constant Pache, 
editor of Les Archives de I’ /mprimerie(Lausanne), M. Motteroz says: 
‘‘T send you a copy of the new French grammar which has been 
spoken of so much, and especially by printing papers, with also 
some criticisms. From them you will be able to form some opin- 
ion of the debate raised against the ancient editor of Z’/mprimerie. 
M. Da Costa and myself have essayed, through the exercises of 
this grammar, to put into the heads and hearts of the school chil- 
dren moral lessons which no science can replace. The dictations 
have been edited with a view, above all, to develop those whole- 
some sentiments which form the lasting strength of individuals 
and of nations. If we have approached this ideal, I shall con- 
sider that I have not ended my career amiss.” 

To the printers of today the world owes not a little, and how- 
ever much the printers of old may be extolled, I have no hesitation 
in saying that our modern men are their superiors. In M. Motteroz 
we have a man of whom the craft may be justly proud, and one, it is 
hoped, in direct contradiction to the last statement in the above 
letter, who has many years of usefulness before him. 





WHEN electrotypes are out of use and require to be stored, 
they should be kept in a dry place, and the surface of the plates 
should be oiled in order to prevent verdigris. When they become 
clogged with hard, dry ink, which the brush and benzine fail to 
remove, they may be cleaned and made equal to new ina few 
minutes by covering their surface with a little creosote, and after- 


ward brushing the surface with benzine. 


- 
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ZINC ETCHING METHODS. 
NO. VII—FROM THE “AMERICAN PRESS.”’ 


PHOTO CHEMIGRAPHY — DIRECT PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING ON ZINC. 

Take in bottle No. 1, 150 grains desiccated albumen, 50 grams 
pure water. 

Take in bottle No. 2, 150 grains bichromate ammonia, 100 
grams pure water. 

Take in bottle No. 3, 10 grains chromic acid, 100 grams pure 
water. 

These three bottles are stock to set in a darkroom, and use 
from as follows: 

Take in bottle No. 4, 5 grams of No. 1, 10 grams of No. 2, 5 
grams of No. 3, 16 grams of water. 

Shake well, add of strongest ammonia drop by drop till the 
color changes to a clear yellow, shake well, filter carefully. 
Keep in a dark place. 

Notice the difference between grains and grams. The gram 
here is the French fluid gram, or cubic centimeter, the most 
convenient measure unit in the world. 

A pair of scales and weights running from 1 grin to 1 ounce, 
and a set of French weights running from 1 decigram to 100 
grams, should be always on hand. 

TO SENSITIZE. 

Take a clean polished plate and rub well with a few drops of 
alcohol with Joseph paper, then let the water run on it for a 
minute or so. While it is flowed with water, pour from bottle 
No. 4 enough to chase all the water from the plate. Repeat this 
operation a second time, then stand the plate on one corner (not 
changing the flow of the fluid) and let it drain four or five minutes 
(be very careful about dust); then hold it over a lamp or gas jet 
until the plate is quite warm and dry, being careful all the time 
not to hold the plate in a manner to allow any drops of fluid to 
run back on the plate. The plate will look quite clean and shiny 
when dry. 

N. B.— Negatives must be intensified and show every line as 
absolutely clear glass wpon a dead black ground, which is perfectly 
opaque when held up to the sun. They must also be reversed —as 
regards right and left of the picture. 

Expose under a negative (if quite intense) from one to three 
minutes in the sun, from ten to fifteen in diffused light. Vary the 
time of exposure according to character of negative. 

When the exposure is made take it into the darkroom, take 
out the plate and roll up with a smooth c/ean roller upon a clean 
ink stone, till the stone takes a smooth, light gray tint. Now roll 
the plate with an even, firm pressure, until a smooth, gray tone 
covers it, then lay it in a tray of water one-half inch or so deep, 
and develop with a lock of cotton, wool, or a very fine, soft sponge, 
touching it lightly at first. After the plate is fully developed, 
rinsed off, fan dry. Now dust thoroughly with a coffee-mill 
motion and delicate touch, with finest flour of rosin, using a fine 
camel’s-hair brush. Remove all surplus rosin with a lock of 
canton wool under a soft flow of water. Lay five to ten minutes 
(according to the strength of the print) in a bath of nitric acid, 1 
part; gum arabic, 4 parts; water, 100 parts. Let it dry without 
rinsing. It is now ready to etch. 

REMARKS. : 

The whites of two eggs whipped to a froth, with part of the 
water first, and then strained through thick, fine cloth, will take 
the place of the desiccated albumen, adding all of the required 


amount of water. 
MEASURE. 


As to measure, I find the fluid gram (cubic centimeter) the 
most convenient measure for mixing small amounts of chemicals 
of any system of measure, hence would advise the use of a graduate 
with the French fluid gram on one side and the usual English 
measure upon the other. Also, one small glass, as convenient for 
measuring down to one or two or more grams. 

I use a graduate holding about 1,000 grams, and another 
holding 100, for small measure. 





HOW TO REDUCE DRAWINGS. 


We print below a diagram, taken from the Paper and Printing 
Trades Fournal, of London England, which shows a good method 
of reducing the size of drawings to any proportional dimensions 
required. This diagram was designed for the use of printers, 
publishers, process engravers, architects, etc. A study of the 
figures and letters given explain the key by which the diagram 
may be operated. 

1. The figure A B C D represents a drawing which is to be 
proportionally reduced to three-quarters the size. 

2. Draw a line from B to D. 

3. With a pair of compasses find three-quarters of the line 
D C and add to base line as shown in C E. 


A B 




















) H c E 

4. Divide D E into two equal parts as shown by F. 

5. From F strike the semicircle D G E. 

6. From G to C will be the width of the reduced drawing, 
which must be measured off and laid down from D to H. 

7. Draw a line between H and K parallel to C B and one 
between K and L parallel to B A, and the figure D H K L will give 
the reduction sought. For other reductions proceed in the same 
way adding (see No. 3) to the base line the reduction required. 
— American Art Printer. 


RELATIVE COSTS OF TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 


The following comparisons of cost of transmission of power by 
various methods appeared in the Revue Universelle des Mines - 

1. Comparative cost on 10 horse power transmitted 1,093 
yards: By cables, 1.77 per effective horse power per hour; by 
electricity, 2.21; by hydraulics, 2.g0; by compressed air, 2.98. 

2. Comparative cost on 50 horse power transmitted 1,093 
yards: By cables, 1.35 per effective horse power per hour; by 
hydraulics, 1.87; by electricity, 2.07; by compressed air, 2.29. 

3. Comparative cost on 10 effective horse power transmitted 
5,465 yards: By electricity, 2.64 per effective horse power per 
hour; by compressed air, 4.66; by cables, 4.69; by hydraulics, 
5.29. 

4. Comparative cost on 50 effective horse power transmitted 
5,405 yards: By electricity, 2.37 per effective horse power per 
hour; by cables, 2.65; by compressed air, 2.99; by hydraulics, 3.02. 

Steam was the prime mover used in each of the above 
instances, and it appears that for long distances electricity takes 
the lead in economy over all other systems. It has also a great 
advantage over the facility with which the power may be sub- 
divided, and there appears to be no doubt that in future coal 
mining, electricity will be much used for coal cutting, tunneling, 
hauling, pumping, etc., as well as for lighting. 

















THIS SHEET IS A SAMPLE OF OUR 


ENAMELED BOOK. .26x38..:00 1.8. 


22x32..50 60 70 LB. 


24x36..60 LB. IN STOCK..PRICE PER POUND 
25x38..60 70 80100 LB. 111-2 CENTS 
28x42..70 80 100 120 LB. SPECIAL PRICES IN QUANTITIES 


32x44..100 120 140 LB. 


BRADNER SMITH 4 CO. 
PAPER MAKERS 
CHICAGO SAMPLES SENT UPON APPLICATION 














Bradner Smith & Co. 
Papermakers 
CHICAGO vec core scion 


NO MADE UP SAMPLE BOOKS..OUR INKS SPEAK FOR 
THEMSELVES..SEND $1.00 FOR SIX 2 1-2 OZ. CANS 
OF FINE COLORS AND THUS TEST QUALITY FOR YOUR 
OWN WORK 
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ILLINOIS TYPE FOUNDING Co. 


CHICAGO. EUCLID. 


LOA #135 18a41 40 TEN-POINT EUCLID 18 Point Initial Caps, 4 A, #1 10 


4Femorseless landlords Swooping DOWN ON IBISH PENANYPS 345 
1OA #155 IWadstl 55 TWELVE-POINT EUCLID 24 Point Initials, 4 A, #1 65 
Handsome masacious Compositors 


COSMOPOLITAN 456 


SA#240 l4akdte35 EIGHTEEN-POINT EUCLID 30 Point Initials, 8 A, #2 00 


Special Ornamented [ithographs €4hbh COLOKS 234 


GAK GO 1lOAK? 45 TWENTY-FOUR-POINT EUCLID 86 Point Initials, 3.A, #255 
| t TYPE Designs 28 
Jatest PR Designs 234 
p ~~ - wi 


THIRTY, THIRTY-SIX AND FORTY-EIGHT-POINT EUCLID ALSO IN STOCK, 





Tok “usr dS TaUGHYT IVS 4IFTER TESSON 
JHE f?2Hs4 FLAS | HUGHYP IPS RIF PER [ESSON 


“JHE “PRESENT 
HS [FS ()PPORFUNILY 
dS ITS ()PPORTUNITY, 


"THE PUTURE [FS F[OPE 





EvcLip INITIALS IN COMBINATION WITH ALPHA. 


FuXTRA FIARD “1JURABLE METAL 


© © 0 © o MADE BY THE o o © 0o o 


ILLrvors *lype Founpina Co. 
Qs tHe “Pawr System 


NOs. 200 AND 202 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
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GRANT NO. 2, 


20A 30a $2 25 10 POINT GRANT No. 2 (Long Primer) 12 POINT GRANT NO. 2 (2 line Nonp.) 15A 2 


MONTREAL REAL ESTATE BROKERS cs BRIGHT WINT ER NIGHTS 
Shakerville Locomotive Manufacturing Gompanies sweet Flowers Govering the River Banks 
1234567890 1234567890 





No. 2 (4 line Nonp.) 


| 

| 

1OA 2 No.2. (3 line No #3 00 | 
| 

| 


PLEASANT EVENING ~ BRIGHT NIGHTS 
North Ghicago Dashing Maidens }=Warm and Gold Weather 


GA No. 2 (5 line Nonp.) No. 2 (6 line Nonp.) 


“UNIVERSAL ©=—SLIPPERS 
Marblé Gourt Housé §—Liftle Glass Shoe 


5A 8a 42 POINT T No. 2 (7 line Nonp.) $5 25 


GHIGAGO BROKERS 
OOFFUDL OUSLOM HOUSE Oiliclals 


48 POINT GI No. 2 (8 line Nonp.) 


PRESIDENTS Proclamation 


THIS SERIES LINES AT THE BOTTOM, COMPLETE WITH FIGURES. 


Manufactured by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago, Ill. 


Kept in stock by the Minnesota Type Foundry Co. sokage = Mir at We —o ype Foundry, Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis Printers’ Supply Co., St. Louis, M Great 
Western Type Four y ahs "he nd for ous y all Type-Founders and Dealers in Printers’ Material, 
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* NEW DESIGNS #«— 


END WO OD TYPE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING Co. 


259 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. oa TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PRINTING MATERIAL IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 





(3 4» § and 6 line, $4.98 


No. 228. -line. 8 Cents per Letter. 838A. 8a. Figures. Sand 1oline, - 6.64 
(iz and 15 line,- 8.30 


Rare Bargain $3 


(5 and 6 line, - ag 64 


No. 227. 6-line. 4 Cents per Letter. 8A. 8a. Figures. Siittne, - - - 8.30 
1o-line, - - - 9.96 





OGERS & 





4and5line, - VF 


No. 282. 4-line. 8 Cents per Letter. 838A. 8a. Figures. ] 6and8 line, - 
{10 and 12 line, 4 2 
5-line, += - - $8.30 
No. 226. 6-line. 6 Cents per Letter. 8A. 8a. Figures. {eune - - = 9.96 
{eune - = = 13.28 





Wood Tp 


No. 225. 6-line. 6 Cents per Letter. 





4and5 line, - $4.98 


No. 285. 5-line. 8 Cents per Letter. 838A. 8a. Figures. } and § tne - 6.64 
18: and 12 line, 8.30 


R SEA venue 2 
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C. SCHRAUBSTADTER, PRESIDENT. JAMES A. ST. JOHN, TREAS. & MANAGER. 


CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY 
FOURTH AND ELM S'S. 


Se. WOUIs, MG..............5errerrert. e . Pie 


A Big Cut in Prices! 


f 





GENTLEMEN: 
Having recently introduced machinery that greatly increases our facilities for 
casting QUADS, we offer en, em, 2 and 3-em quads, in lots of 50 lbs., at the follow- 


ing NET prices. ALL SIZES ARE CAST ON THE POINT SYSTEM OF BODIES. 


Per Lb. Per Lb. 
AGATE....... 5% poimts....... 37 cents. LONG PRIMER..10 points.......22 cents. 
NONPAREIL...6 Te igi || A TOSS | aera 2 
MINION...... 7 ae re - in See heehee 2C 
BREVIER..... 8 mire - Baoan rn ENGLISH...... RE ia deawee 
BOURGEOIS...9 *S avatteu ao .|CO GREAT PRIMER.18 °" Cokes 20 


All our QUADS will justify with type of any make, CAST ON THE POINT SYSTEM. 


Terms--CASH ACCOMPANYING ORDER. 


CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Fourth and Elm Streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


P, §. The Boston Type Foundry, Boston, Masa., also sell at above prices. 
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» THE THORNE « 
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Typesetting «Distributing Machine. =| 
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WESTERN - THORNE: TYPESETTING : Go. 


156 Lake Street, CHICAGO, 
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The Babcock Printing Press Mg. Co. 


THE “DISPATCH.” 
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FASTEST SINGLE CYLINDER PRESS IN THE WORLD. 


Two-Revolution Drum Cylinder and Lithographic 


_ PATENT AIR- “SPRING PRINTING: PRESSES. 


THE “OPTIZAXUS.” 
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DELIVERS SHEETS PRINTED-SIDE UP. NO SMUTTING OR SET-OFF 








9 and 10 Tribune Building 
., Chicago, Ill. 


Main Office and Works: NEW LONDON, CONN 


New York Office: 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 and 117 Fifth Ave 
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189 3- TRADE MARK. y 189 3- 
WoORLD’S WoORLD’S 

EXPOSITION : Ex POSITION 
CHICAGO. © CHICAGO. 
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\ASSAN\& BEEKMAN iio 7 
NEW YORK C/7 2g 





+ OVER 600 MADE AND SOLD IN TWO YEARS + 





THIS IS FROM ONE OF THE BEST PRINTERS IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


35 Nortu St. Paut St., Rocuester, N. Y., August 1, 1890. 
Messrs. JOHN THOMSON Press Co., New York: 


Dear Sirs,—I have had running in. my office during the past year, six of your Colt’s Armory Presses; and I wish to say to 
the printing fraternity that they are the very best presses I ever used for all kinds of work, heavy or light. 


I have used the old Universal and the ‘‘New” Universal, and have thrown them all out for yours. I like your press because 
it is speedier, more rigid, never slurs, quicker to make ready on, distribution superior to all other platen presses, and easier to 
feed. I found the old Universal to be too slow for my work, and too easily thrown out of order; and finally, after giving both 
the old and ‘‘New” Universals a fair and unbiased trial I was forced to abandon them and take the Colt's Armory Presses. 

' I wish to say that I have no other platen presses in my office, and would have no other. 


Yours truly, (Signed) ERNEST HART. 





— >: ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED UPON APPLICATION. -4-<— 
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| ESTABLISHED 1860. INCORPORATED 1877. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


TC Ce eC ee ET ee ee es ee ee ae ae 7 














CINCINNATI. 


® INKS # 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOST 
RELIABLE HOUSE IN 
THE WEST. 








SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 





NEW + CHAMPION + PRESS 
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Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 60 Chase rox15 in., Plain, Throw-off, $150 
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Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work ; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular, 
NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 


A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, 


HIGHEST AWARD.—Silver Medal awarded at the Sixteenth Annual 
Exhibition of the M. C. M. A., 1887. 
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This is my New Pin-Hole Perforating Machine. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


H.C. HANSEN, 24 & 26 HAWLEY sT., BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNITED 
TYPOTHETZ OF AMERICA. 


The fourth annual meeting of the United Typothete began at 
Chickering Hall, Boston, Massachusetts, Tuesday, September 2, 
and was called to order at 10:30 a.M. by H. T. Rockwell, the 
president. 

By invitation of the president, ex-Presidents DeVinne, of New 
York, and McNally, of Chicago, and also the vice-presidents of 
the society, Messrs. George D. Barnard, of St. Louis, Mo.; C. S. 
Morehouse, of New Haven, Conn.;.A. J. McCallum, of Memphis, 
Tenn., and W. A. Shepard, of Toronto, Canada, took seats on the 
platform. : 

The proceedings were opened by an address of welcome by 
Hon. H. O. Houghton, president of the Master Printer’s Club, of 
Boston, who spoke as follows : 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE UNITED TyPOTHET#&,— AS you have 
elevated the former president of the Printers’ Club of Boston to be the presi- 
dent of your association, it has become my pleasant duty to welcome you 
here on this occasion. I do this very cheerfully and very heartily, although I 
fear not so gracefully as your own presiding officer would have done. When 
we look out upon the great west and south of this country, and when we see 
young men coming here full of life and vigor, who are going to put us in the 
shade, we cannot but reverence the greatness of our own country and the 
greatness of the work in which we are interested. 

One of our Boston artists has made a bas-relief in which he represents 
two horsemen, one rising up over this terrestrial globe,with his horse full of fire 
and vigor, and driving everything before him. The other has the same horse, 
or one like it, descending on the other side. His nostrils are dilated, to be 
sure, but his head is down; and the legion on this bas-relief is, ‘‘You must 
increase and we must decrease.’’ We feel here, on the borders of the Atlantic 
ocean, as we welcome you from all parts of this great country, that it is true 
that we must decrease and that you must increase, but none the less we regard 
you as our own children, and we take pleasure and happiness in your pros- 
perity. [Applause.] And while we may not be so hearty in the shake of our 
hands as you are, while the grip may not be as strong and vigorous, we will 
greet you with the genuine hospitality of the good old grandmothers of New 
England, when they gather their children around the festal board on Thanks- 
giving day. The grandmother says less than anybody else, but as the others 
take hold and eat and enjoy themselves, the faces of all are pictures of hap- 
piness and comfort ; and our grandmother today has promised that the baked 
beans and the brown bread, if not in the old-fashioned oven, shall be done to 
a good brown; and we welcome you to this feast of brown bread and beans, 
the best that we can give, and we wish you all the prosperity that you can have. 

It does not come to me and it is not my mission to say anything about the 
objects of this convention. I know, and we all know, that one of the things 
that we are to do is to cultivate fraternal feeling,kindness and interest in each 
other. We all feel,when we come to know the men in our own profession, that 
they are good men; that they are noble men—men that we can trust. It is only 
the men that we don’t know that we fear, but the men whose hands we grasp, 
and by whose side we stand, are the men we always trust, and they are always 
true men. 

Now itis not only to cultivate good feeling among the members of our own 
business, but we have got one of the noblest kinds of business that any men 
in this country or in‘any country have. [Applause.] We are.in touch with 
this great universe. All the streams of knowledge flow through our fingers. 
The news of the world, the philosophy of the world, the reason of the world, 
all come and go through our manipulation, and it depends upon ourselves 
whether we are made better and wiser by this rare position in which we are 
placed,diftering as it does from that of all other men and all other professions 
inthis country or in any country. 

Now there is only one thing more, Mr. Chairman. We are not only to 
cultivate fraternal feelings, confidence in each other, and pleasure and happi- 
ness in each other’s prosperity, but we have got a wider field than even that, 
We must cultivate the same feelings toward our customers as well as toward 
our employés. There is business in this world for all the men who choose 
to create it. There is no need of petty jealousies or feuds or difficulties with 
any class of people. We want to carry out the gospel of doing as we would 
like to be done by. We want to look after the interests of our workmen as we 
want to look after our own interests. We none of us can isolate ourselves 
each from the other. It is by uniting all in one great cause that we can 
accomplish what has been called the greatest thing in the world; that is mak- 
ing two blades of grass grow where one grew before. If we can make two 
books live and exist where only one existed before, that is our mission. It is 
our mission to spread knowledge and light and truth throughout this world, 
and in doing that we want to cultivate humanity, we want to cultivate every- 
body, we want to love everybody; we want to be self-respecting of our own 
profession; we want to defend our own rights. We believe that in this great 
country every man is free and independent, and has the right to control his 
own affairs as he chooses, but he is at the same time under obligation to 
respect the rights of others. 

Now, let us act on this high basis. Let us seek to elevate our own pro- 
fession. Let us seek to elevate and look after the interests of every one con- 
nected with us, and then we cannot fail but prosper, and we cannot fail to 





enjoy one of the greatest professions God has ever given mankind. [Loud 
applause. ] 

President Rockwell responded to Mr. Houghton’s address of 
welcome, and delivered the annual address, as follows: 


GENTLEMEN,—I shall not attempt to emulate, or even to imitate, the 
example of my predecessor in office, by addressing you at large upon general 
topics having relation to this society and the printing industry. You will 
recall — those who were present at New York and St. Louis — the opportune, 
able, and instructive addresses made by Mr. De Vinne and Mr. McNally. 
They have gone upon your records, and should be ever fresh in your memory. 
But as to such general topics as were treated by them, there would be little to 
add, were I equally fitted by training and experience to follow in their lines. 
I shall content myself by touching specifically upon two or three matters 
which may be worthy of your consideration. 

The past year has not been eventful. So far as your officers are informed, 
little has occurred in any part of the country to affect the regular routine of 
business. Our workmen, in increased numbers, have been able to reap the 
fruits of a full year of uninterrupted employment, at wages nowhere reduced, 
but in many cases enhanced, directly or indirectly. On the side of the 
employers, no doubt, if a canvass could be made, there would be found ample 
verification of the remark of your last president, that very many employers 
do an unprofitable business ; and I think it might be shown incidentally that 
the printing industry approaches more nearly the ideal of “ profit sharing ’”’ 
than any other of equal magnitude. For, leaving out of account those 
engaged wholly or partially in publishing, and the few who produce special- 
ties, it would be found that there is a predominating class of employers who 
accumulate little or nothing in money, but who, while nominally successful 
toa degree, realize little beyond what might be the fair salary of a good 
manager, and the means of keeping their plant in proper shape without 
running into debt. It is one of the great objects of this society not only to 
enforce the idea that a realization of a greater community of interest will 
ultimately serve our individual interests, but by that sort of education which 
comes from example to instruct those who do business unprofitably how to 
improve their methods, and how to realize a higher value for their products. 
This society is still young, having been organized less than three years, and 
the visible results of its educational mission cannot be stated with definite- 
ness; yet I feel warranted in saying that in every locality where a working 
typothete has been long enough established to bring its members into fre- 
quent communication with one another, there has been a_ sensible dim- 
inution of the ‘jealousy, suspicion and unfair competition’’ hitherto too 
common, and which are so wholly unnecessary and injurious. 

At our last session, the expectation prevailed that in the course of the 
year the agitation for a reduction of hours of labor would culminate ina 
definite and general demand therefor. That such a demand has not been 
made, does not indicate that the agitation has ceased. You are familiar 
with the action of this body in former years; and I assume that if it were 
necessary to reconsider that action today, it would be reaffirmed. In sucha 
case, having within your own consciousness ample reason for your course, 
you might not feel it necessary to add to your act any sort of explanation. 
But I feel that in pursuing the educational feature of our plan of work, it 
may be wise to encourage, rather than to repress, the discussion of the sound 
business position which lies at the foundation of our action in this matter, as 
well as in any other. Asa matter of sentiment of personal feeling I have yet 
to meet an employer who objects to a shorter working day on his own 
account. It is a question of the possibilities and limitations of business, and 
not of sentiment. We realize that changes have occurred in conditions, 
affecting favorably the entire industrial world; and the question to be met 
is, how much farther those changes can go, in all cases, or in particular cases, 
and whether changes so radical as to be revolutionary are consistent with 
the lessons of the past. The student of social economy will tell you that the 
changes of the last half century which have made work easier, and have 
made the dollar worth more to the wage-earner — are distinctly due to the 
progress of science. 

The effect of all other causes — and especially of fitful and feverish local 
agitations — has not been appreciable. Commerce has adjusted itself to new 
scientific conditions. Assuming that the American continent is to be the 
scene of continued growth and prosperity, it is equally safe to assume that 
the adjustments of the future will bring some further improvements of con- 
dition to the wage-earners; but they will come gradually, as they have here- 
tofore. On the other hand, if there is in any industry a just reason—in 
respect to the physical capacity of the workers, or in respect to their 
relatively insufficient compensation—which makes that industry an 
exception to the rule, and calls for special and large remedies, there is 
little fear that it will not be made manifest. So far as the printing industry 
is concerned, we have claimed, and believe we can maintain, that, so far 
from its standing in the category of those in which radical, rather than 
gradual, changes are required, it is in some respects suz generis, having 
special limitations which forbid the thought of submitting it to the process of 
forcing fruits before their time. 

I do not mean to discuss the question, but at the proper time and in the 
—it appears to me that you should 


proper way —the ‘educational way’ 
not shrink from or delay discussion. There are indisputable facts to be stated, 
upon which sound reasoning may be based; and there are correct conclusions 
to be drawn from the facts and the reasoning. 

It has been suggested that it may be well to consider the adoption of some 
recognized method of securing arbitration, in case of disputes. My own 
view is, that it is unnecessary. In any controversy of large extent, it would 
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be likely to prove impracticable; while in merely local matters it will doubt- 
less be found not more difficult in the future than it has been in the past, 
to compound differences without the intervention of third parties. 

In no industry is there less reason for the employed and employer to be 
at odds. In none do the two come in more close personal contact day by 
day, or with more customary relations of cordial personal feeling. None of 
your men would individually express or feel any sentiment hostile to your 
prosperity. On the other hand, you would be only too glad to improve the state 
of every man in your employ. No man, more than the employing printer, is 
able to appreciate that the ‘‘laborer is worthy of his hire’’; no man better 
than the employed, if he keeps his eyes and ears open, can realize the 
existence of the drawbacks and disadvantages which the employer encounters 
in his efforts to make his business pay. Our men have no occasion to fear 
us; we ought to have no reason to apprehend from them any unjust or 
impracticable demands, I know, on the other hand, that there are men who 
are constantly seeking opportunities for encroachment, and they sometimes 
exert too strong an influence; but our policy should be that of patience and 
reason, which in most cases is effective. 

While upon this point, it may be pertinent to point out the incorrectness 
of an assumption which has gained some publicity, that our society exists 
chiefly, if not wholly, for the purpose of hostile action against societies of 
our employés. In the exercise of that liberty which our constitution permits, 
our body includes many who, as individuals, regard the unions with compla- 
cency, and it includes others who hold opposite views; but as a society we 
have taken the specific ground of avoiding all animosities of this kind, and 
we do not, even as toward one another, engage ourselves to concert of action, 
except in extreme cases. Let me quote from the constitution : 

‘*The United Typothetz of*America is organized for the purpose of devel- 
oping a community of interest and fraternal spirit among master printers, 
and for the purpose of exchanging information and assisting each other 
when necessary. It is voluntary, and not coercive. We do not propose to 
make arbitrary rates or rules of combinations against the public, or fix or to 
regulate the wages of workmen.” 

Mr. De Vinne’s comment upon this was: ‘‘ We are here for counsel and 
for that cheerful and voluntary concert of action which comes only from a 
conviction of the justice of the councilings.”’ ; 

No progress has been made, so far as I am aware, in solving the vexed 
question of a revival of the apprenticeship system, or of adopting some 
substitute therefor, which shall furnish a supply of skilled workmen. I 
quite agree with those who have hitherto discussed this question here, that 
the object to be arrived at is in the highest degree desirable, and that it is 
surrounded with much difficulty. It seems to me that the old system is 
rendered entirely impracticable by the modern methods of the division of 
labor, and by the fact that a very small percentage of young men enter the 
business for any higher motive than to earn a livelihood, and are quite 
content to learn one branch of the trade. But whether young men start to 
become printers, or simply pressmen, or what not, there is the same reason 
for thorough training by instruction and example; and the prevailing method, 
of permitting boys to walk the office, and acquire the art by absorption, is not 
calculated to produce good workmen, except by accident. I venture to sug- 
gest for your consideration whether an equivalent for an apprenticeship 
cannot be secured by a form of contract or agreement between the employer 
and the parent or guardian, by which the training, fully or in special lines, 
shall be guaranteed, the terms of service and of payment therefor to be 
somewhat upon the same plan as formerly prevailed with apprentices. 

So far as this body is concerned, I suppose the question of an interna- 
tional copyright law has passed beyond the bounds of discussion. The pre- 
ponderating sentiment in its favor among printers has been so strengthened 
that we need but to reaffirm our support of the measure as one of justice and 
expediency — of justice, because it is a matter of common honesty; of expe- 
diency, because the American author is soon to be the chief fountain of supply 
for the American press. 

Your Executive Committee will report to you the result of their work in 
organizing new societies, which, under the circumstances, may be regarded 
as successful. In the course of their canvass it has been developed that in 
some places societies organized previous to this year were in an inactive 
condition, and it has required some effort to revive them. I regard it as a 
waste of energy to start societies which have not sufficient membership to 
keep up an active interest. It is very desirable that all the large business 
centers should be organized, but the smaller places had better come in as the 
result of a self-acquired interest. They will be much more likely to be per- 
manent than if they are coaxed in. The Executive Committee will make 
some recommendations, which will doubtless meet with your approval. 

Resulting from the continued interest felt in our society by the societies 
heretofore represented, and from the acquisition of new societies, you have a 
convention much larger than any which has preceded it. With respect to all 
your transactions, it should, and doubtless will, take a position of increased 
strength and influence. It may happen.that on the surface, the business of 
this convention will not appear to be so important as that of some of its 
predecessors. This will argue well for our relations toward external affairs. 

This convention, and the local societies it represents, have other func- 
tions beside the mere assembling for legislation. Touching the scope of its 
work, and the true spirit which should animate it, let me quote from the 
address of Mr. McNally at your last year’s convention. He stated most 
clearly and concisely what was believed then to be true, and what ought now 
to be true in a larger degree. He said: 

‘While the business of our association has been conducted quietly and 
without ostentation, its influence for the good of our craft has been very 
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apparent. The interchange of views between its members, on business 
methods, and on questions of economy and cost of production, have not only 
been interesting, but profitable. The social intercourse resulting from the 
formation of the Typothetz has been attended with the happiest results. 
Competition, pushed by selfishness and poisoned by mistrust, has changed, in 
many instances, to common-sense coéperation for the general good, thus 
forming a basis of personal friendship. Nor has there resulted any loss of 
self-respect or of individual independence; on the contrary, with the mutual 
respect, one for another, which fraternal association has inspired and 
strengthened, there has come to each one a juster measure of respect for 
himself, not only ennobling our business, but elevating the social status of 
our craft.’’ 

I have only to add, gentlemen, that if, with the growth of our organ- 
ization, we can hereafter, from year to year, substantially confirm this 
summary of past achievements by a report of results of corresponding 
value for the intervening time, we shall have accomplished a_ high 
mission, for which each individual contributing may take to himself pride 
and gratification. 

The secretary then called from the register books, and the fol- 
lowing delegates were found to be present : 

ALBANY—Augustus S. Brandow, C. Frank Williams, Charles 
B. Phelps. 

Boston—H. T. Rockwell, Louis Barta, Frank Wood, George 
E. Peters, Frederick Mills, F. H. Mudge, Henry O. Houghton, 
G. A. Churchill, John Wilson, Samuel Usher, J. W. Phinney, A. iB 
Wright, Thomas Todd, George H. Ellis, H. N. Sawyer. 

CuicaGo—A. McNally, George Hornstein, Amos Pettibone, 
Thomas D. Parker, B. B. Herbert, W. P. Dunn, Charles E. Leon- 
ard, Frederick Barnard. 

CincinnaTI—A. H. Pugh, Henry G. Schepker, A. O. Russell, 
Allen Collier, Frederick Spencer, J. J. Sullivan 

CHATTANOOGA—Elwood W. Mattson. 

Dayton—Louis C. Walker, J. W. Johnson. 

DeEtTRoIT—William Graham. 

GALVESTON — George M. Court. 

Kansas City — Peter H. Tiernan, William A. Lawton, Frank 
Hudson, Robert Hart, E. Kimber. 

LouIsvILLE — James Davidson. 

MempuHis—S. C. Toof, A. J. McCallum, George S. Landis. 

MiLtwavkEE — N. L. Burdick. 

MINNEAPOLIS— F. L. Smith, W. F. Black, A. Yeastman, L. 
Kimball. 

New Haven —L. L. Morgan, W. H. Lee, J. N. Near, W. H. 
Marigold, C. S. Morehouse. 

New York City — John Polhemus, T. B. DeVinne, Theo. L. 
DeVinne, John C. Rankin, Jr., W. C. Rogers, William C. Martin, 
Francis E. Fetch, E. Parke Coby, H. Bessey, Joseph J. Little, 
William Freeman, Edward D. Appleton. 

OmaHA — Julius T. Festner, Henry Gibson, Samuel Rees. 

PHILADELPHIA — Clayton McMichael, John W. Wallace, Charles 
H. Woodruff, John R. McFetridge, George S. Ferguson, William 
M. Patton, Charles William Edwards, George H. Buchanan, J. R. 
Janes, William B. MacKellar. 

ProvipDENCE—O. A. Carleton, Charles C. Gray, Edwin H. 
Snow, Charles A. Lee, Edwin A. Johnson. 

RicHMoND — Everett Waddey, W. Ellis Jones, Robert Whittel, 
E. H. Fergusson. 

RocHESTER — E. R. Andrews, A. J. Wegman. 

San Francisco—A. Rollins, C. H. Crocker. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO —J. S. Crowell, T. J. Kirkpatrick, C. E. 
Winters. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Wm. B. Bechtold, Edwin Freegard, W. H. 
Woodward, W. J. Gilbert, Samuel Slawson, F. O. Sawyer, Alf. 
Lindsley, W. L. Becker, Geo. D. Barnard, C. B. Woodward. 

St. Pau —J. W. Cunningham, H. D. Brown, Geo. M. Stanch- 
field, W. C. Evans. 

Troy —Charles C. Giles, E. H. Foster, E. H. Fisk. 

Toronto — W. A. Shepard, Fred. Diver, W. B. Brough, R. L. 
Patterson, W. H. Apted, James Macey, Q. C. MacLean. 

On motion of Mr. Andrews, of Rochester, the officers of 
the United Typothete, and the members of the Executive 
Committee of the United Typothetz, who were not delegates, 
but who were present, were admitted to seats and votes in the 





convention. 
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Mr. Everett Waddey, of Richmond, Virginia, corresponding 
secretary, reported as follows : 


REPORT OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


As corresponding secretary, I regret to say that I have very little to report. 
The very active and intelligent work which has been done by the chairman of 
the Executive Committee and his able lieutenants, Messrs. Davidson and 

-asko, has made the position a sinecure during the past twelve months. 
Through this office, however, branches of our association have been organ- 
ized at Seattle and Spokane Falls, Washington; Chattanooga and Knoxville, 
Tennessee, have been awakened, and Galveston, Texas, brought into the 
fold, and I hope some other good accomplished through its instrumentality. 

In February last, I sent to the secretary of each local body a circular, 
calling attention to the resolution adopted at the third annual meeting, 
requesting each local typothetz ‘‘to have at least one paper prepared relat- 
ing to the printing business, or some other business associated with it, and 
read before the local society, and that a copy be sent to each local society 
and to this society.’’ Only one response has so far been received. by your 
secretary, namely, the very interesting and carefully prepared article of Mr. 
Charles A. Baker, of St. Louis, on the ‘‘ History of Paper,’’ read before the 
St. Louis Typothetz on the 19th of April last, and a copy of which is filed 
with this report. 

Among other exchanges received, I have a copy of the proceedings of the 
second annual convention of the National Lithographers’ Association, from 
a careful reading of which it may be readily seen that the very able men who 
compose it realize in its fullest extent the importance of said organization as 
was in the beginning forced on us, and which we have since found both pleas- 
ant and profitable. Mr. H. T. Koerner, the secretary of this association, has 
prepared and sent out a booklet entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Lithographic Busi- 
ness, and the Cost of its Production,’’ which may be well studied by all type 
printers, and which, it appears to me, will entitle him to the gratitude of all 
in his own particular line of trade. I have also received copies of the pro- 
ceedings of various associations, both state and national, among which may 
be mentioned the National Editorial Association, the Canadian Press Associ- 
ation, the Michigan Press Association, and others, a glance at any of which 
will readily show that our brethren of the quill, who are so frequently of the 
stick and rule also, are fully alive to the advantage which may be derived 
from a careful interchange of views upon the practical details of business, 
and of the power which organization can wield in lessening the evils which 
confront us at every turn of our daily affairs. Respectfully submitted, 

Everett Wappey, Corresponding Secretary. 


The report was received and accepted. 
Mr. J. S. Cushing, of Boston, recording secretary, submitted 
his report, as follows : 


To the Oficers and Members, United Typothete of America: 

GENTLEMEN, —In accordance with your instructions, the following circu- 
lar was sent to one hundred and sixteen of the leading typefounders, press 
builders, and dealers in printers’ supplies generally, and also to the various 
trade journals: 


OFFICE OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY, UNITED TYPOTHET# OF AMERICA, 
192 SUMMER STREET, Boston, Mass., February, 18go. 

Dear Sirs,—Your attention is respectfully called to the following resolu- 
tions, adopted at the last convention of the United Typothetew of America, 
held at St. Louis, Missouri, in October, 1889: 

Your committee, to whom was referred the matter of “ unjust practices of 
certain typefounders, press builders, and dealers in printers’ supplies gener- 
ally,’’ beg leave to report, that 

Wuereas, Instances have been reported to them in which syndicates have 
been formed of the manufacturers of various lines required in the establish- 
ment of printing plants, who have furnished to irresponsible parties com- 
plete outfits, to be paid for by the setting aside of a certain proportion of the 
gross receipts every month, and others, where less than five per cent of the 
total purchase has been paid in cash; and 

WueEREAS, From time to time printing offices and binding establishments 
become financially embarrassed, and are foreclosed by manufacturers, and 
instead of being offered at public sale, are continued in operation by the 
mortgage holders, to the detriment of the craft; therefore be it 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the United Typothetz of America, the 
practices referred to above meet with the unqualified condemnation of this 
body, and result in the permanent and direct injury of the legitimate trade, 
and also in absolute loss to the manufacturers who pursue such courses. 

Resolved, That we condemn the private sale of such plants to irresponsi- 
ble parties under new mortgages, or the continued operation of the same by an 
agent for the manufacturers, thus antagonizing the interests of their best cus- 
tomers,and believe that the public sale of such establishments in open market 
would result in greater profit finally to the mortgage holder, and would largely 
benefit the trade in general. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent by the recording secre- 
tary to each of the prominent press builders, typefounders,ink manufacturers 
and manufacturers of printing material in the country. 

EVERETT WADDEY, 
C.S.MorEHOUSE, ~-Committee. 
R. P. STUDLEY. 
eo 
. CusHING, Recording Secretary U. T. A. 


Responses were received as an 

CINCINNATI, March 5, 1890. 
Don’t strike us. Never was inthat line. Good thing for us if you keep 

our brethren straight. CINCINNATI TyPE Founpry. 
per ‘H. B.’ 

Mr. ¥. S. Cushing: Cuicaco, March 19, 1890. 
Dear Si1r,— We are in receipt of your circular sent February, 1890, call- 
ing attention of typefounders and others tothe miserable plan of manufact- 
urers in our line furnishing irresponsible parties, and thus directly or indi- 
rectly compet ing with legitimate printers. We had a similar communication 
some little time ago from the local typothete, and to them we have sent a 
letter, of which the inclosed is a copy. We have not changed our ideas of 


business propriety in this respect, but our feeling in the matter has been 
intensified as we have seen more and more, especially of late, the damaging 
results of such competition. You may depend on Barnhardt Bros. & Spindler 
to help you with all their power to eradicate this evil. Of course we have no 
control over other foundries, but over our own business and that of our 
thrifty and enterprising branches we have control and we shall work With 
you. We have the honor to be, Yours truly, 
BARNHARDT Bros. & SPINDLER. 


CHICAGO, January 14, 1890. 
GENTLEMEN,—We are in receipt of a communication from the typothetz 
signed, among ‘others, by your firm’s name, which sets forth forcibly and 
succinctly the unjustness and disastrous nature of competition entered into 
by typefoundries with their own trade. We have sent a formal answer to the 
typothetz as a whole, and asked that it be spread on the records of their 
next meeting. We write this simply to assure you personally and in the most 
friendly way that you may count on us, not only to refrain from all such impro- 
per and unwise competition, but to discountenance it in others. We have for 
two years fought the amateur business. We have taken the stand, both in our 
own business and in our publications, against the bolstering up of weak 
concerns at the expense of established ones, and against the practic ability 
and actual starting of competition where the one who starts has neither basis 
of credit nor reason for existence. You may depend upon our aid in abating 
this nuisance. Trusting that the year’s business will be satisfactory to you, 

and that you will command us whenever we can serve you, we are, 
Yours truly, 
BARNHART Bros, & SPINDLER. 


We have never done anything of this kind, directly or indirectly, and 
agree with you fully. THE ATLANTIC Works, 
March 4, 18go. ALFRED C, Cox, Treasurer. 


The following correspondence with the secretary of the International 
Typographical Union explains itself : 


UNITED TyPOTHET# OF AMERICA. 
Boston, February 25, 1890. 
W.S. McClevey, Esq., Secretary-Treasurer Typographical Union: 

DEar Sir, — At the convention of the United Typothetew of America, held 
at New York City, in September, 1888, a communication was received from a 
committee of your body, relative to the matter following. 

The communication was referred to the Executive Committee of the 
United Typothetz of America, to be reported upon at the next convention, to 
be held in St. Louis, in October, 1889. 

At that convention the report of the Executive Committee relative to this 
matter was as follows: 

‘* Referring to the communication which was received at the last meeting 
from the International Typographical Union, asking for an opportunity to 
discuss with the United Typothetz, or with its Executive Committee, the 
following subjects, namely: 

‘First. A proper Apprentice System. 

‘* Second, Separate Unions for the Job and Book Trade. 

‘ Third, Withdrawal of Foremen from Union Membership. 

‘* Fourth. Arbitration. 

‘*And which communication was referred to the committee, that it might 
be reported upon at the next annual meeting, we submit that with regard to 
the first and fourth subjects proposed for discussion, should the International 
Typographical Union desire to submit any specific propositions in writing 
for the consideration of your Executive Committee, such propositions, if 
deemed of sufficient importance by the committee, could be brought to the 
notice of our constituent bodies, with a view to discussion and adoption by 
such local branches as may deem the proposed changes advantageous and 
desirable. In regard to the second and third subjects, we submit that they 
do not sufficiently concern the United Typothetz to call for special consider- 
ation.”’ 

On motion, it was voted that this part of the Executive Committee’s report 
be ‘‘ incorporated i in a communication by the secretary, and sent to the secre- 

tary of the International Typographical Union. 

Regretting that a misunderstanding on my part should have delayed till 
now my communicating the above to you, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
J. S. CusuinG, Recording Secretary U. T. A. 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY-TREASURER, | 
INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana, March 3, 18go. § 
SF. S. Cushing, Recording Secretary United Typotheta of America, 192 Summer 

St., Boston, Massachusetts : 

DEAR Sir, — Yours of the 25th ultimo advising of the action of the 
United Typothete at the St. Louis convention relative to the propositions 
submitted by the representatives of the International Typographical Union, 
has been received. ' 

The communication will receive the consideration of the convention of 
the International Typographical Union, which will be held in June next, and 
you will be advised of what action is taken. 

Very respectfully, 
W. S. McCLevey, Secretary-Treasurer IJ. T. U. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, I beg to suggest that the best interests of this 
body would be advanced by the selection of the proper person for permanent 
recording secretary. It is hardly necessary for meto point out that the yearly 
transmission of the business of the office to a new incumbent is apt to leave 
undone some important matters, and is confusing to both incoming and 
departing secretaries. 

Neither, so far as my experience goes, has it been found to be of any par- 
ticular advantage to have the president and recording secretary residents of 
the same city, as has been thought. 

In making this recommendation, it is only proper for me to say that I am 
entirely disinterested, and under no circumstances a candidate for a second 
term of office. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. S. Cusuine, Recording Secretary. 


The report was received and accepted. 

Mr. A. O. Russell, treasurer, presented to the convention his 
report, which showed the receipts for the past year (including 
1889 balance of $479) from initiation fees and dues, to have been 
$1,006.75; organization fund receipts, $1,825; total, $2,831.75 
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Expenditures: printing, etc., $800.70; organization fund expense, 
$1,112.18; total, $1,912.88; balance in treasury, $918.87. 

The report was received and accepted. 

On motion, Messrs. Woodward, of St. Louis; Rogers, of New 
York, and Usher, of Boston, were appointed a committee to audit 


the same. 
An invitation from Mr. H. O. Houghton to visit the Riverside 


Press on Friday morning, was accepted with thanks. 


Mr. A. H. Pugh, of Cincinnati, acting chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, reported as follows : 


Owing to the absence of the chairman of this committee in Europe, we 
are unable to give as full a report as we would wish of the work done during 
the past year. We are enabled, however, to report to you that, in pursuance 
of the resolution passed by the United Typothetz of America last year in St. 
Louis, that an organization fund should be created for the purpose of organ- 
izing new typothetzs where none existed at that time, the committee made Mr. 
Howard Lockwood, chairman of the committee, a sub-committee to carry out 
the purposes of this resolution, Owing to the late hour at which the money 
was placed to the credit of this body, it was the rst of June before he was 
enabled to place anybody in the field. Messrs. James S. Davidson, of Louis- 
ville, secretary of the typothete of that city, and W. W. Pasko, of New York, 
were then selected by him to carry out the purposes of this resolution. 

Mr. Davidson visited the following cities, and succeeded in organizing 
typothetzs in each one of them, namely: Birmingham, Ala.; Mobile, Ala. ; 
Montgomery, Ala. ; Atlanta, Ga. ; Augusta, Ga.; Savannah, Ga. ; Macon, Ga. ; 
Charleston, S. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Cleveland, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; 
Columbus, Ohio; Springfield, Ohio. 

Mr. Pasko was successful in organizing typothetzs in Washington, D.C. ; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Troy, N. Y.; Williamsport, Penn.; Worcester, Mass. ; 
Augusta, Me. 

Temporary organizations were also formed in Pittsburgh, Pa., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Indianapolis, Ind. 

The corresponding secretary has also succeeded in effecting organiza- 
tions in Seattle and Spokane Falls, Washington, and in Galveston, Texas, by 
correspondence. 

In view of the limited time, and also the fact that the chairman, Mr. 
Lockwood, was called away in the midst of these labors, we consider that the 
work accomplished has been very successful. We find from the report of the 
treasurer that there is a balance of $712.82 to the credit of this fund, with 
some contributions still to be received. 

We would recommend that the work of further organization be referred 
back to the Executive Committee, with instructions to continue its work in 
such principal business centers as offer a proper field through the agency of 
the general officers of the society, where practicable. 

Your committee recommend that a form of application for membership 
to the National Typothetz be adopted, and that charters be issued to all local 
typothetzs who are not now in possession of one, and to all new societies that 
may be organized; and that this charter be issued by the corresponding sec- 
retary, countersigned by the president and the chairman of the Executive 
Committee, upon receipt of the initiation fee required by our constitution. 

We would further recommend that a committee be appointed at this con- 
vention to take up the matter of an abatement of the evil which results from 
competitive bidding, and to prepare such a code of ethics as may, in their 
judgment, tend to elevate the dignity of the trade. 

The question has come before the officers of your society as to what should 
be the smallest number of members which should constitute any local typo- 
thetz2. Your committee recommend that this question be settled at this con- 
vention of the typothete. 

Owing to the absence of the chairman of the Executive Committee, no 
circular letter was addressed to the Jocal bodies, asking for topics to be con- 
sidered at this convention; hence your committee have none to report. 

We wish to congratulate the convention, however, that during the past 
year the trade has been singularly free from any disturbing elements in the 
way of strikes and lockouts, and that the feeling that has been engendered by 
a closer association of employing printers has been useful in bringing about 
this result. 

We would further recommend that, if possible, the offices of recording 
and corresponding secretaries be made more permanent. 

We would further recommend that where it is found impracticable to 
organize local typothetzs in the neighborhood of large cities, that an effort 
be made to add these offices to such typothetzs as are in existence. 

For the Executive Committee. A. H. PuGu, Chairman pro tem. 


The report was received and accepted. 

After a somewhat desultory discussion, the reports of the 
Executive Committee and the president's address were referred to 
a committee of three, consisting of Messrs. Slawson, of St. Louis, 
McFetridge. of Philadelphia, and Todd, of Boston, to consider 
what action should be taken on the recommendations contained in 
the same, and report the result of their deiiberations to the con- 
vention. 

On motion of Mr. J. S. Cushing, Mr. H. G. Bishop was invited 


to a seat in and the courtesies of the convention. ad 
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An interesting discussion on the advisability of amending the 
acts of congress under which copyrights are now obtained was 
initiated by Mr. Richard Ennis, of St. Louis, who offered the 
following resolutions in connection therewith : 

WHEREAS, It has been brought to the attention of the United Typothetz 
of America, in convention assembled at Boston, Massachusetts, September 
2, 1890, that owing to the great increase in the number of applications for 
domestic copyrights, and the facility with which they can be obtained, the 
librarian of congress, under the present law, having no discretion or author- 
ity to refuse any application for a copyright, all questions as to priority or 
infringement being left toa United States court to determine, the question- 
able merit of many copyrights and conflict with previous rights thus caus- 
ing to innocent parties endless litigation and unnecessary expense. 

Resolved, That congress is hereby memorialized to pass an amendment to 
the present copyright law, defining more specifically what may and may not 
be lawful subjects.of copyright, and making it obligatory for parties applying 
to establish some rights of property in their claim. 

Resolved, That the member of congress for the district in which this con- 
vention is held, with the coéperation of the Executive Committee of the United 
Typothete of America, is hereby respectfully requested to formulate and 
submit to congress at an early date the bill suggested in the preceding resolu- 
tion; that such legislation be so framed as to ultimately provide for a Board 
of Examiners, expert in the various features of copyright, to whom all appli- 
cations be referred with power to act, as in cases of trademarks and patents. 

The discussion was participated in by Messrs. Gilbert, Waddey, 
Woodward and others, after which the chair appointed as its 
committee upon Mr. Ennis’ resolution, Messrs. Waddey, of Rich- 
mond ; Little, of New York, and Wilson, of Cambridge. Mr. Wad- 
dey declining to serve, the chair appointed as the committee 
Messrs. Little, of New York ; Wilson, of Cambridge, and Whittet, 
of Richmond. 

On motion of Mr. J. S. Cushing, it was voted that a committee 
of seven be appointed by the president to report a list of names 
for officers for the ensuing year, and also to select a place and 
time for holding the next convention. 

The chair appointed as this committee Messrs. Leonard, of 
Chicago; Cushing, of Boston; Morgan, of New Haven; Slawson, 
of St. Louis; Rankin, of New York; Brough, of Toronto, and 
Toof, of Memphis. 

Mr. T. L. DeVinne, on behalf of the Committee on Uniformity 
of Type Bodies, submitted a report, which was accepted. The 
report will appear in the October issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Mr. Pugh, of Cincinnati: Referring to the next place of 
meeting, I have been requested by the delegates from Cincinnati 
to present that city as the next place, and before the committee 
is nominated I think that I may be excused for calling your atten- 
tion to the number of advantages that we can offer. _ Cincinnati, 
as you will observe from the report of the Executive Committee, 
is admirably located as a central point. The matter has been dis- 
cussed in our Executive Committee as to its advantages in bring- 
ing in other typothetes. In the city of Cleveland the typothetz 
is not in as sound and flourishing a state as it ought to be. Pitts- 
burgh has no typothete thoroughly organized. The committee, 
however, have organized south of the Ohio river nine typothetes. If 
you should hold your meeting in Cincinnati it would be only a 
matter of twelve or fifteen hours to bring in double the delegates 
we have here today to meet with us. If you should hold your 
convention there, I think we would then start out on an era of 
prosperity that would go far to fulfill all the prophesies that 
were made as to the good that might be accomplished by the form- 
ation of this National Typothetz, made in Chicago four years ago. 
We admit now, and see from the association which we have had 
together, the good that has already been accomplished. Now, 
gentlemen, Cincinnati has not much to offer. We are far from 
Boston, We recognize her as the intellectual sun about which we 
revolve, though some of the other cities in the West do not so 
consider her. Werecognize her superior advantages. We recog- 
nize the fact that when one comes here there are many things to 
be seen, many historical incidents to look up. We have not that 
in Cincinnati to offer, but we have, I think, a hospitality that has 
been recognized as world wide. That will all be yours. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, I understand that the Committee 
on Arrangement of Composing and Press Rooms have their report 
ready ; that is to say, the introduction to the report, so that it can 
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now be entirely presented formally, and the printed matter to 
which I allude will be furnished to the delegates in the course of 
the day. But Mr. Cushing will now read the introduction to the 
report. 

Mr. J. S. Cushing, the secretary, then said: I desire to read 
this now, because, like a good many prefaces to books, it is almost 
the last thing read, and is a sort of preliminary explanation neces- 
sary to our report. (Will appear in October issue.) 


Mr. Rollins, of San Francisco: You have listened to some | 


remarks from the gentleman from Cincinnati in regard to the 
meeting place for the next convention. I have a word to say on 
that subject myself, if I am in order. 

The Chairman: You are in order, Mr. Rollins. You may 


proceed. P 
Mr. Rollins then spoke as follows : 


In this city, whose citizens took it into mind many years ago to turn yon- 
der bay into acup of tea, and so gloried in the event that they built a monu- 
ment to commemorate that fact ; in this city, whose straightest streets would 
puzzle the compass and tangle the zodiac; here, where the luscious bean 
smooths the epicure’s tongue; here, where the footfalls of Adams and Sum- 
ner mingled their melody with those of Webster and Phillips, I feel, sir, that 
Iam astranger. And yet, I can say with the clansman, ‘‘My foot is on my 
native heath, and my name is MacGregor.’’ [Applause.] 

Mr. President, I have journeyed three thousand miles and over to attend 
this meeung. Possibly you may wonder why I came so far to say so little, but 
I desire to suggest to your consideration a meeting place for the fifth annual 
session of the United Typothetz of America; and I assure you that I do so 
with a great deal of diffidence, for, conscious as I am that the words will 
stumble on my lips, and feeling that a word fitly spoken is like ‘‘ apples of gold 
in pictures of silver,’’ I find consolation in the phrase, ‘‘A pigmy is not to be 
despised, for he may have a giant for a friend, and therefore command a 
giant’s strength.” 

Mr. President, my giant friend is California. In that name a welcome is 
extended to this honorable body. She bids you to come to her princely 
domain, where manhood, unchained to the past, views with glowing eye the 
march of humanity, and then takes its place at the foot ; where beauty’s cheeks 
mock the velvet peach and its lips are made only to voice love’s whispers ; 
where childhood dances in the sunlight, amid happy sprites just loosed from 
the realms of paradise. She bids you to come to her geysers, whose spirits 
are fresh from night’s plutonian shore; to her redwoods, which were sprigs 
when the Norseman touched this shore two thousand years ago; to Mount 
Shasta, with a crown of snow older than the human race; to the Yosemite 
Valley, whose verdure greets the sun; to her valleys of wheat, that would 
freight the ships of earth; to her vineyards, whose blood can even warm the 
lips of your coldest Sappho; to her mines, whose wealth is far beyond the 
dream of miser’s greed. 

She bids you break away from this pent-up Utica, and stand within her 
almost illimitable borders a few short weeks; to cast off the straight-jacket 
of conventionalism, and don the robe of untrammeled freedom; to come to 
her shores, and there find that which you will be pleased to see; to tramp 
three thousand miles under the benediction of the stars and stripes, and find 
there the temple of Justice and the shrine of Liberty; to come, and forever 
dismiss from your minds the idea that the Digger Indian and his festive 
grasshopper, the ghost of the gambler and the smile of the wanton, or the 
sneer of irreligion, are the only and sole indices of our highest civilization — 
to come, I say, and find that in her soil are already sown the seeds of the 
world’s grandest development in morals and in men. 

Mr. President, since the chronicles of authentic history have been written, 
the empire of man’s dominion has ever been pushing on toward the West. 
About forty years ago the hardy scout of the invading army tented on the 
earth’s end. Then strong, flooding minds came trooping on. In September, 
1850, the world’s occupying army gained a double triumph — one on the shores 
of the Pacific, and the other at the door of the United States Senate. She 
came not an aspirant for the crown of statehood, but, spurning the hollow 
ceremonial of territorial government, she stood there demanding what she 
well knew would be given. In herself she exemplified the poetic fiction of 
the goddess springing full armed from the brain of her sire. She knew no 
infancy; she realized no childhood. 

Well may you ask, ‘‘ Who is this queen? Whence came her minions ?”’ 
And lo, the answer rings out, ‘‘Her children were born under the flags of 
every clime. Her soldiers knew no battle cry but success, no leader but des- 
tiny, sighed for no favor but her smile, and craved for no grave but in her 
glory. Incited by her wealth, enthused by her sunlight, and inspired by the 
coming glory of her radiant triumph, they gathered to conquer. No land 
ever yet had her unbroken solitudes touched by the hand of such an indus- 
trial army. Those men dreamed of an empire where the proudest glories of 
peace might be seen. They invoked and laid outa civilization commensurate 
with the grandeur of that dream, and we, her sons, feel the blood of her 
ancestors beating in our veins; we want to reach the goal they sought; we 
pray for the chaplet ; we look to the future for our inspiration; we feel that 
we wish you to stand in her midst, and view our territories and our advant- 
ages. No sight, save that of the seer, can foretell its splendors. No tongue 
save that of the poet can paint its greatness in wealth, in freedom of labor, or 


in the worth of citizenship. Not in the spirit of egotism, then, but imbued 





with profound conviction, we say we believe that California, in the unfolding 
centuries of time, is to possess the highest civilization, having all the intel- 
lectual and moral elements essential to success. Then, I say, may the 
lines of the poet run: 


‘Know ye the land of the cedar and vine ? 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine; 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gull in her bloom; 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 
Where the tints of the earth and the hues of the sky, 
In color though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye; 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine ? 
’Tis the clime of the West, ’tis the land of the sun.” 


It was then moved that the convention adjourn. 

The chairman put the question as to the meeting at half-past 
nine Wednesday morning, which was carried, and then put the 
question upon adjournment at the present time, which was 


carried. 
SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Pursuant to adjournment the United Typothete# met at Chick- 
ering Hall on Wednesday, September 3, at 10 o'clock. President 
Rockwell in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes was on motion dispensed with, 
after which the chairman announced he had just received a letter 
mailed in Dresden on August 20, from Mr. Lockwood, chairman 
of the Executive Committee, expressing his interest in the success 


of the convention. 

The auditing committee appointed to examine the books and 
vouchers of the treasurer reported they had performed the duty 
assigned them, and announced all receipts and expenditures cor- 


rect, as stated in the report. 
Mr. Sam Slawson for the Committee on Distribution of Topics 


reported as follows: 


Your committee, to whom was referred the address of the president, and 
the report of the Executive Committee for Distribution of Topics, and recom- 
mendations therein contained, would respectfully report that they have 
carefully considered the same and recommend the following subjects be 
referred to committees as named below, with instructions to report what 
action, if any, would in their judgment be wise for the United Typothete to 
take in the premises. 

On the shorter labor day question, we take the following from the presi- 
dent’s address, and would recommend that the matter be referred to a spe- 
cial committee of five to report what action, if any, may be desirable in the 
premises : 

“At our last session, the expectation prevailed that in the course of the 
year the agitation for a reduction of hours of labor would culminate in a 
definite and general demand therefor. That such a demand has not been 
made does not indicate that the agitation has ceased. . . As a matter of sen- 
timent, of personal feeling, I have yet to meet an employer who objects to a 
shorter working day onhis own account. It is a question of the possibilities 
and limitations of business, and not of sentiment. We realize that changes 
have occurred in conditions affecting favorably the entire industrial world, and 
the question to be met is, how much further those changes can go, in all cases 
or in particular cases, and whether changes so radical as to be revolutionary 
are consistent with the lessons of the past.”’ 

On the question of arbitration the president’s address has the following: 

‘“‘It has been suggested that it may be well to consider the adoption of 
some recognized method of securing arbitration in case of disputes. My 
own view is that it is unnecessary. In any controversy of large extent it 
would be likely to prove impracticable ; while in merely local matters it will 
doubtless be found not more difficult in the future than it has been in the past 
to compound differences without the intervention of third parties.”’ 

Your committee would recommend that this subject be referred to a 
committee of five, with instructions to report by resolution or otherwise. 

Upon the apprenticeship question, the address speaks as follows: 

‘*No progress has been made, so far as I am aware, in solving the vexed 
question of a revival of the apprenticeship system, or of adopting some sub- 
stitute therefor which shall furnish a supply of skilled workmen. I quite 
agree with those who have hitherto discussed this question here, that the 
object to be arrived at is in the highest degree desirable, and that it is sur- 
rounded with much difficulty. It seems to me that the eld system is rendered 
entirely impracticable by the modern methods of the division of labor, and 
by the fact that a very small percentage of young men enter the business for 
any higher motive than to earn a livelihood, and are quite content to learn 
one branch of the trade. But whether young men start to become printers, 
or simply pressmen, or what not, there is the same reason for thorough 
training by instruction and example, and the prevailing method, of permit- 
ting boys to walk the office, and acquire the art by absorption, is not calculated 
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to produce good workmen, except by accident. I venture to suggest for 
your consideration whether an equivalent for an apprenticeship cannot be 
secured by a form of contract or agreement between the employer and the 
parent or guardian, by which the training, fully, or in special lines, shall be 
guaranteed, the terms of service and of payment therefor to be somewhat 
upon the same plan as formerly prevailed with apprentices.” 

This matter would properly come up as unfinished business, having been 
laid over at the last annual convention, and the committee continued. But 
as none of the members of that committee are present at this session, and we 
are not.advised that any report from them is in hand for presentation, we 
would suggest that a new committee of three be appointed to further consider 
the matter. (See page 70, St. Louis Proceedings.) 

Your Committee on Distribution of Subjects contained in the report of the 
Executive Committee would recommend that a committee of five be 
appointed to consider the recommendation of the committee relating to the 
work of further organization, which reads as follows : 

“We would recommend that the work of further organization be referred 
back to the Executive Committee, with instructions to continue its work in 
such principal business centers as offer a proper field through the agency 
or the general officers of the society, where practicable.”’ 

And in this connection we would suggest that this special committee 
report upon the best means for raising the necessary funds to enable the 
Executive Committee to continue this organizing work, and what sum this 
typothete ought to expend for that purpose the coming year. 

The Committee on Distribution of Subjects would recommend that a 
committee of three be appointed to consider the second recommendation of 
the Executive Committee, as follows: 

‘Your committee recommend that a form of application for membership 
to the National Typothete be adopted, and that charters be issued to 
all local typothetzs who are not now in possession of one, and to all new 
societies that may be organized; and that this charter be issued by the 
corresponding secretary, countersigned by the president and the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, upon receipt of the initiation fee required 
by our constitution.” 

And we recommend that this special committee prepare a form of applica- 
tion for membership, to be considered in connection with their recommenda- 
tion as to the proper disposition to be made of the suggestions following in 
the paragraph. 

Upon the following recommendation of the Executive Committee, we 
recommend the appointment of a committee of seven tu report at the next 
annual convention, with leave to publish their report for general information 
in our trade journals, if they shall be able to formulate it prior to the next 
annual session: 

‘‘We would further recommend that a committee be appointed at this 
convention to take up the matter of an abatement of the evil which results 
from competitive bidding, and to prepare such a code of ethics as may, in 
their judgment, tend to elevate the dignity of the trade.” 

We would suggest that the two following recommendations of the Execu- 
tive Committee, which read as follows, be considered together : 

‘*The question has come before the officers of your society as to what 
should be the smallest number of members which should constitute any local 
typothetez. Your committee recommend that this question be settled at this 
convention of the typothetz. 

‘“We would further recommend that where it is found impracticable to 
organize local typothetzs in the neighborhood of large cities, that an effort 
be made to add these offices to such typothetwzs as are in existence.”’ 

Your committee would recommend that a committee of three be appointed 
to report what, in their judgment, should be the least number of master 
printers operating printing offices in any town or city to entitle them to organ- 
ize a local typothetz and receive a charter therefor from this body. And we 
would suggest that their recommendations as to the second paragraph be 
based upon a consideration of Article II of the Constitution as amended in 
New York convention in 1888, which article, as amended, reads as follows: 
(See pages 21 and 31 of Proceedings of New York Convention) : 

‘* Any society of master printers of any city or town (or in any case where 
there are not a sufficient number of master printers to form a society in any 
one town, then any society formed in any county or contiguous territory) in 
the United States or in the Dominion of Canada may become a member of 
this association upon its application for membership being approved by the 
Executive Committee, by subscribing to this constitution, and paying into the 
treasury the initiation fee prescribed in Article VIII.” 

The recommendation of the Executive Committee which reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ We would further recommend that, if possible, the offices of record- 
ing and corresponding secretaries be made more permanent,’’ we take to 
mean that, in the opinion of the Executive Committee, it is desirable to 
extend the term of these offices, and we would recommend that a committee 
of three be appointed to report upon the desirability of such change, and 
what action, if any, the United Typothetz should take in the premises, having 
in view the provisions of our constitution (Article IX). 

Sam SLawson, 
Joun McFETRIDGE, 
Tuomas Topp. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mr. Pettibone, of Chicago: I have been requested by the 
chairman of the committee that held over from last year to pre- 
sent a report on the subject of apprentices. It seems to me that 
this would be an opportune time to present it, as the committee 
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recommend its being referred to another committee, and it might 
come under the same action that will take place in regard to the 
report of the Distribution Committee. 

Mr. Pettibone read the report, as follows : 


CuIcaGo, August 30, 1890. 
To the United Typothete of America assembled : 

GENTLEMEN,—Your committee, to whom the subject of apprentices was 
intrusted, would respectfully submit the following report : 

After carefully investigating the subject, it is the firm conviction of your 
committee that some system of apprenticeship should be adopted. We 
believe it will beget steadiness of habits, give the men a more fixedness of 
purpose, make them frugal and more reliable in every way, and wll give us 
more efficient workmen, In the event of labor troubles, it will leave a nucleus 
in our establishments. 

We deem the present haphazard way of graduating journeymen printers 
from messengers, sweeps, and ‘‘chore’’ boys, who are picked up without any 
reference to their future calling, is pernicious, and productive of so many 
‘‘blacksmiths’’ in the business. The present system and thoroughness are 
strangers. . 

We have investigated two distinct systems, and have thought best to sub- 
mit both. We recommend that each local typothetz give this matter zwzme- 
diate attention, and let them settle which system may seem to them best suited 
for their section, and adopt it as a typothetz, with such modifications as may 
to them seem best. Then have its members make a trial of the matter at 
once, keeping a record of the results, and let us have it at our next annual, 
It will be found useful. 

In our report at St. Louis, we submitted a form for articles of agreement, 
which will be found in last year’s proceedings. This might be used, or a 
more simple one, conforming, of course, to the statutory requirements of the 
state where made. 

Your committee recommend that the employer give some Zersonal atten- 
tion to the selection of candidates for apprenticeship. It will occupy a little 
time, but we are certain it will have a telling influence on our crop of printers 
that ripens four or five years hence. 

We recommend that the term of apprenticeship shall be five years. 

That the young man selected should be from fourteen to sixteen years of 
age, with a fair English education at least. 

That previous to making papers the boy should be in the office, on trial, 
at least three months, that the boy and the employer may know that the boy 
is fitted for the calling chosen. 

Then a definite scale of wages settled upon, making a gradual increase 
every six months or year. This must be governed by the location and pre- 
vailing wages. We suggest: 


For the first six months $3 50 | For the sixth six months $6 50 
re second ‘ 4 00 | ‘* seventh ‘ 7 50 
third * 4 50 | “eighth ‘“ 8 50 
ae fourth ‘* 5 00 ve ninth = 10 00 
“ fifth ed 5 50 | tenth a 12 00 


To a boy who had faithfully served his time, we would recommend a good 
conduct reward of, say $50; this, of course, being purely optional and given 
to the boy as an appreciation of faithfulness. 

The other system of apprenticeship is one that is found to work admir- 
ably at the Riverside Press. 

Their theory is that they pay no ‘‘ wages’”’ as such, but simply support the 
boy during the term of his apprenticeship. After the preliminary service of 
three or four months ‘‘on trial,’’ he is examined by a physician and inden- 
tured. They allow an average of $4 per week during the first two years. 
This is increased from time to time till the end of his term. The limit is $6 
per week. In addition to this, they allow $30 per year for ‘‘clothes money.” 
This is increased by $10 annually. On holidays they are in the habit of 
making their apprentices some trifling present. At the end of the boy’s term, 
they usually make him a present of $50 or $100. And the young man also 
receives a diploma certifying to his character and time served. 

The reason they have the candidate examined by a physician is, that 
should the boy meet with accident or sickness, he receives his wages as if at 
work, and his doctor’s bill is paid. 

Trusting that this honorable body may deem it wise to take active steps 
in the matter, we are, Most respectfully, 

R. R. DONNELLEY, 
Joun D. Parsons, ; Committee. 
Joun F. Esy, 


The following suggestions on the same subject were then pre- 
sented by Mr. John W. Wallace, secretary of the Philadelphia 
- typothete : 


It would be impracticable, even if desirable, to reéstablish the old 
apprenticeship system for boys. Itis a back number. We must have a sub- 
stitute. There are no longer arts and mysteries in the ‘art preservative of 
all arts’’—printing. The business has resolved itself into a science—a 
knowledge of which may be acquired by any intelligent young person in 
from three to five years. 

Not long ago, in speaking to the trustees of the Williamson Free School 
of Mechanical Trades, an experienced typographer declared that it would be 
feasible to introduce printing as one of the branches of instruction. 

He thought bright boys with a fair education could acquire the requisite 
knowledge, under careful, practical instructions, in two or three years, except 
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fast newspaper presswork, which has now become a separate mechanical 
branch of the business. 

If this opinion be well founded, our trade schools will in a few years be 
turning out thoroughly equipped printers, with diplomas or certificates of 
proficiency that are bound to be highly respected. 

It is time to supplement this by some concerted action of master printers, 
It is entirely within the scope of the United Typothetz to formulate a reform 
system that will prove beneficial to both master and apprentice. The event- 
uality will appear in the securing of reliable, industrious and efficient jour- 
neymen, and the pupil’s or employé’s possession of a certificate of proficiency 
—a card that will obtain a hearing and work wherever it is presented, if there 
be work to do. ; 

The French system might be transplanted here with profit. It is to reg- 
ister a certain number of intelligent boys, and from the class of cadets fill 
vacancies in the office as they occur. These selected learners give their services 
free fora time, and thereafter receive wages graduated according to aptness, 
usefulness and ‘faithful service. This plan has been found to work well, and to 
furnish an acceptable substitute for apprenticeship. It is simple, direct and 
just, and might be improved, extended and adjusted to the needs of American 
master printers, or a new system may be formulated with the French system 
as a basis. ; 

These suggestions are thrown out at this time tentatively, in the hope and 
belief that some action may be taken with great profit to the trade, both pres- 
ently and in the future. : 

We have already witnessed the benefit of our journeyman’s certificate, 
and there is every reason to believe that a tutelage scheme and diploma of 
proficiency would prove of even greater efficacy. 

The report of the Committee of Distribution of Topics in the 
president’s address was taken up. The report recommended the 
appointment of a committee of three on short hours, five on arbi- 
tration and five on the apprentice question. The recommendation 
that a committee of five be appointed to continue the work of 
organization of the committee of last year led to a somewhat 
protracted and animated debate. Mr. McCollum, of Memphis, 
was called to the chair, and the president, Mr. Rockwell, took the 
He said : 


I simply want to say that I think the committee have made an unneces- 
sary proposition about this matter. It doesn’t seer to be necessary to 
appoint a committee at all: I think if they will adopt the recommendation 
of the committee it will save trouble. Their proposition is this: We have 
$800 in the treasury, left over from last year, and the recommendation of the 
committee is that the work of further organization be referred back to the 
Executive Committee, with instructions to continue its work in such business 
centers as seem proper for them to organize in, through the agency of the 
general officers of the society, where practicable. The meaning of that is, 
that for this coming year we shall not raise any money, but take what we 
have got, and, through any of the vice-presidents of the society, secretary, or 
what not, go to every proper place in the country, each having his expenses 
paid out of the fund, and organize a society. My idea is, that there is no use 
trying to work in towns where there are only fifteen or twenty printers. It 
will do more harm than good. I move that the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee be substituted for the report. 


floor. 


Mr. Slawson, of St. Louis: 


I question if it would be right to do exactly what the Executive Com- 
mittee recommend. There are some reasons for going outside of what the 
committee suggests. Now, I regard it as one of the most important things 
that we have to do, to fortify ourselves for the future. To me, the most 
important thing we can do is to increase the number of these typothetes. If 
twenty typothetzs are doing an immense amount of good, fifty typothetzs will 
do more good; and if we can, by the expenditure of a few hundred dollars, 
multiply the typotheta even by two next year, we diminish more than one- 
half the chances of trouble with the trades unions that may be liable to 
happen. 

Now, I am acquainted with the feelings of the journeymen printers. For 
years I have been associated in thé organization of the typographical union. 
I have been an officer in the national organization. I know their whole field, 
and I know their method of reasoning, and unless we increase the number of 
typothetzs they will say they are gaining more than we are gaining, and the 
question will come whether, with their strength, they are able to overcome 
us with our strength. We must fortify ourselves for the future. If the 
typothetx does not choose to adopt the recommendation of the committee, or 
prefer the recommendations of the Executive Committee, I am perfectly 
willing to give them a chance. 


Mr. Martin, of New York, in speaking on the subject, said : 


Before entering into any scheme of the nature suggested, may I express 
my views. It never appeared to me to be a dignified position for us to take 
to urge those who know what the objects of the body are, or who do not know 
what the objects of the United Typothetz, or what the principles of the local 
organizations of it, are, to enter into any of our schemes for the advance- 
ment of the interests of the trade. It seems to me that what we propose to 


effect, or wish to effect, is to be done in a more dignified manner; by sending 
to the different cities, to the leading members of our profession, such docu- 
ments, such reports and such papers as may be likely to affect them in 
regard to organizing for themselves. 


If they do not wish to enter into any 





such relation, it is not, it seems to me, a dignified position for us to take to urge 
them to do so by personal application. I may be wrong in this; others may 
differ with me. I entered into the scheme which was proposed last year 
simply with a feeling that what the majority of the convention agreed to I 
was willing to support for a test of the matter. But I do hope, sir, that here- 
after, unless the convention have agreed among themselves, or manifest a 
disposition to forward the action that has already been taken—I do hope, 
sir, that what we do in that direction will be done as I propose. If the report 
of this convention, when it is made up and printed, is sent to the different 
cities — to the leading members of our profession in the different cities 
—it seems to me that will affect them just as much, just as strongly and 
just as effectively as any personal application of any organizer sent to 
promote the work of organization in their locality. 


Mr. Pugh, of Cincinnati, followed in defense of the action of 
He said: 


Mr. President, asa member of this Executive Committee I would like to 
second the motion which Mr. Rockwell has just made in his address. The 
committee were unanimous in that report. The whole question of the organi- 
zation of local typothete#s was gone over. We had a large amount of corre- 
spondence from secretaries all over the country which could not be presented 
in the way of areport. We had letters from Mr. Haskell, our former agent 
in the East, and from Mr. Davidson; and I think, considering the ground 
that is gone over, the proper result of this matter is that the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be left with power to act, and to do nothing unless they see that 
it is for the best interests of the society, should anything more be done in the 
matter. All the leading cities have been visited, and I think it is entirely 
beneath us to send an organizer to other cities to importune them —for that 
is what it is—tocome in. If they do not see fit tocome with us, that is their 
matter. We have found that there are certain members that will not ally or 
affiliate with the society. I suggest that the report, as Mr. Rockwell has 
read it, be adopted, and that no committee be appointed. 


Mr. McMichael, of Philadelphia, opposed the appointment of 
the committee in a vigorous speech. In conclusion he said : 


the committee. 


Now, I ask you, in considering this subject, not to refer it back to the 
committee, whose work is conducted at the eleventh hour of the eleventh day, 
if conducted at all, except by correspondence, which cannot properly accom- 
plish the work at all. Each member of the committee was requested to pre- 
pare his views. No member's views were ever presented to me, except the 
declaration that this convention had placed it in the hands of the Executive 
Committee, and that committee have voted it wise to employ an organizer, 
We have a president, several vice-presidents, two secretaries and an execu- 
tive committee, any one of whom would be glad, where there is a desire on 
the part of the printers to form an organization, to go and explain just the 
purposes and aims of this organization. 

Now, let us not refer this back to the committee, but let us adopt the sug- 
gestion of our chairman, that this work shall be continued under the direction 
of the officers of this society, in such chief centers of population as they may 
deem desirable. I understand the meaning of the chairman to be, not to 
refer it back with any further talk of sending out an organizer, or walking 
delegate, or whatever form or phrase you desire to use. And while I am on 
my feet, let me further suggest to your consideration in regard to the Execu- 
tive Committee, that in forming the Executive Committee for the ensuing 
year, some effort be made to select gentlemen geographically near to each 
other, so that there may be a quorum present when there is any business to 


transact. Thanking you, gentlemen, for your attention, I will take my seat, 


Mr. Shepard, of Toronto : 


I wish to enter my protest against the idea of antagonism thrown out by 
one of the speakers— the alleged antagonism between this typothete and 
the typographical union; that we should make extraordinary efforts to over- 
come them, and they should make efforts to overcome us. I do not think the 
expression of that spirit should go out from this typothetz. 


Mr. Waddey, of Richmond, Virginia, defended the action of 
the Executive Committee, pointing out some of the difficulties 
under which they had labored during the past year. 

Mr. Ennis, of St. Louis, advocated the adoption of the commit- 


tee’s recommendation. In support of it he said : 


Strikes, disorganization, and, you may say, discontinuance of business, 
seem to confront us every day, and day by day the proprietor of the printing 
office, or of the manufacturing interest, when he leaves his house in the 
morning does not know in what condition he will return to it at night— 
whether his property is worth one cent to him, or whether it is worth a hun- 
dred cents on a dollar. The typothetz makes no war on organized labor. I 
hold that ninety per cent fully of the members of this organization have been 
workingmen themselves, are workingmen today, and the reason for our 
organizing three years ago was to confront the power that was undertaking 
and had been controlling our property, and was to keep on controlling that 
property to the absolute detriment of our business—the destruction of it. Had 
it not been for that movement which was inaugurated in Chicago, the strike 
which was precipitated on us that very fall, and the stoppage to our business 
which occurred then, would have continued to this day. 

Happily for that convention, and the action which it took, the apprehen- 
sions of the working printers of this country have been silenced. They 
found from the animation and unanimity of the speakers at that convention, 
and at the banquet—that great banquet given by Chicago, which has never 
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been equaled since—they found the members of the typothetz were their 
friends; we were intending to do them full, absolute and complete justice ; 
and I make this remark here today, that never before in the past thirty years 
of the history of printing in this country has the working printer had better 
wages, better treatment and steadier employment than he has today. There 
is nothing to be heard of but contentment from one end of this continent to 
the other today, and, notwithstanding the clamor of outside labor organiza- 
tions, the printing fraternity is better paid and more content now than it has 
ever been before. 

After further discussion, Mr. Rockwell’s motion that the work 
of organization for the ensuing year be conducted by the Execu- 
tive Committee, through the officers of the society, was carried. 

The recommendations that a committee of three be: appointed 
to adopt a form of application for membership, and issuing charters 
of the National Typothetz, a committee of seven on the subject 
of competitive bidding, and a committee of three as to the number 
of members in a society which should be admitted to representa- 
tion in the national body, were unanimously adopted, with 
instructions to the committees to report. the following day, the 
chair announcing that he would name the gentlemen selected to 
serve at the adjournment of the morning session. 

Mr. Little, of New York: 


Mr. President, the committee to which was referred the resolutions pre- 
sented by Mr. Richard Ennis, of St. Louis, with regard to property in copy- 
right, beg leave to report that it recommends the last paragraph to be changed 
by omitting all the paragraph after the words “ preceding resolution,’’ and 
substituting the following: ‘‘and defining some general principles on which 
property in copyright may be determined,’’ and recommend its adoption as 
amended, 

In presenting the report, I desire to say, we have to put in shape the most 
important part of the original resolution regarding property in copyright, but 
we are impressed with the fact that the resolution, as presented, involves 
such a large expenditure that it might receive no consideration at the hands 
of the committee of congress, and we have, therefore, made this change. 
The resolution, as it now stands, practically calls for a new department of 
the government, something like the department of the commissioner of 
patents, but that is a small consideration. But with this small change we 
recommend the adoption of the resolution. 


Mr. McNally, of Chicago, said he hoped the subject would not 
be hurried through, as it was a very important matter. The copy- 
right law of the United States today is not at all sufficient, and he 
should like very much to see the law amended ; but, in presenting 
to congress a new law, he thought the body ought to confer 
with the newspaper publishers and the publishers generally, and, 
by concerted action, get some law in regard to copyright that wiil 
be satisfactory to all parties. 

Mr. Ennis having accepted the amendment proposed by the 
committee to his resolution, the motion, as amended, was carried. 

On motion of Mr. Herbert, of Chicago, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the typothetee was authorized to correspond with the 
legislative committee of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association with regard to the formation and passage of the 
law referred to. 

Mr. Shepard, of Toronto, on behalf of his colleagues, extended 
an invitation to hold the annual convention of 1892 in that city. 

Mr. Theodore L. DeVinne, delegate to the Copyright League, 
then read the following report : 


Your delegate to the Copyright League reports that he has attended many 
meetings of that association, and, acting under their general instructions, has 
endeavored to awaken a greater interest in the subject in the typothetz of 
different cities. He here renews his thanks to many who have rendered 
efficient aid — some most unexpected. 

The secretary of the Copyright League has acknowledged with warm 
thanks that the vote of the congressmen in one large southern state was 
changed in favor of an international copyright, largely, if not entirely, in 
accordance with the expressed desires of .the typothetz of the largest city of 
that state. From the congressmen of many other states the secretaries of 
local typothetes have received answers favorable to their wishes. The influ- 
ence of the society has been exerted to good purpose. 

Your delegate was appointed by the Copyright League, in January last, a 
member of a committee to present the subject of international copyright to 
the attention of the proper congressional committee. With Dr. Eggleston 
and Messrs. Houghton, Johnson and Appleton, he went to Washington for 
this purpose, and appeared before a committee of the senate, and had inter- 
views with the members of the house. A majority of the representatives seen 
by us seem to have been favorably impressed with the representations of this 
committee of the Copyright League. The arguments of Messrs. Johnson, 
Houghton and Dr. Eggleston were weighty and convincing. Unfortunately, 
we were not able to see all the congressional voters on this question, many 











of whom had made up their minds against the copyright bill from what we 
believe was an unfair and one-sided presentation of the case. As you all 
know, the bill was lost in the house by a majority of votes. 

This defeat was unexpected, but it has not shaken the faith of the Copy- 
right League, either in the justice of its cause or in its ultimate success. The 
league proposes, with its better knowledge of the conditions required for 
success, to bring the question before the next congress with renewed zeal. 
It begs that the United Typothetz will continue its interest and its active 
support. 

The President : The gentlemen have heard the report of Mr. 
DeVinne as delegate to the Copyright League. Is it your pleasure 
to accept the report ? 

After the reading of Mr. DeVinne’s report, Mr. Richard Ennis 
obtained the floor and addressed the house in opposition to the 
passage of the Chace or a similar bill, for which we will try and 
find room in our next issue. 

Mr. DeVinne stated that he would like to make some remarks 
on the expediency of copyright, but as the time for adjournment was 
almost at hand he had been requested to make his remarks 
tomorrow, that all might have an opportunity of hearing. 

On motion of Mr. Little, of New York, it was voted that the 
address of Mr. Parker, of Chicago, upon the subject of typothetz 
benefit societies, be accepted as if spoken,and printed in the report 
of the proceedings. The report showed the receipts from May 
26, 1888, to August 19, 1890, general and benefit fund had been 
$2,804.89, and the disbursements for the same period $2,720. 34. 

The president announced the list of committees on special sub- 
jects as follows : 


Short Hours.— Messrs. Andrews, of Rochester; Collier, of Cincinnati; 
Whitted, of Richmond ; Polhemus, of New York; Robinson, of Toronto. 

Arbitration.— Messrs. Morehouse, of New Haven; Lee, of Providence 
Tiernan, of Kansas City; Graham, of Detroit; Ellis, of Boston. 

Apprenticeshif.— Messrs. Pettibone, of Chicago; Smith, of Minneapolis ; 
Wilson, of Boston ; Wallace, of Philadelphia; DeVinne, of New York. 

Applications for Membership, Office of Secretary, etc.—Messrs. Cushing, of 
Boston ; Bessey, of New York ; Burdick of Milwaukee. 

Evils of Competition.— Messrs. Waddey, of Richmond ; Jones, of Philadel- 
phia ; Freegard, of St. Louis; Festner, of Omaha; Brown, of St. Paul ; Landis, 
of Memphis; Snow, of Providence. 

Size of Organization.— Messrs. Gilbert, of St. Louis; Fisk, of Troy ; Rol- 
lins, of San Francisco. 

On motion the convention was adjourned to Thursday morn- 


ing at 10 o'clock. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The convention met, according to adjournment, Thursday, 
September 4, at 10 o'clock A. M. 

On motion the reading of the minutes of the previous day’s 
proceedings was dispensed with, after which Mr. Theodore L. 
DeVinne addressed the convention on the question of copyright 


as follows: 


Mr. President and Fellow Members of the Typotheta: 

The discussion on copyright seems to move from a new point of departure. 
The right of the foreign author to some payment for his work is not so vigor- 
ously contested as it has been. The decision of the question seems to turn, 
not on the right, but on the policy, of the measure. Will international copy- 
right make books higher in price? Will it prevent the diffusion of knowl- 
edge? Will it create a monopoly in publishing ? A majority of representa- 
tives in congress answered these questions with yes, and voted for no 
copyright. 

It is unfortunate for those who advocate copyright, that they have now to 
do it, not on the ground of justice, but that of policy. It ought not to be 
necessary to attempt a demonstration of the proposition that honesty is the 
best policy. It is not one of the questions that should be argued on the 
ground that it will or will not pay; but the assertion that international copy- 
right will make books higher in price, must be met even on ground not worth 
fighting for. 

It will be admitted that the proposed measure can have no effect on the 
price of books, by American authors, already protected by domestic copy- 
right. The price of every new book is determined largely by its cost, but if 
the book is priced too high, it will not be bought; if too low, it will not pay 
the expenses of making and selling. It must be priced to tempt the buyer, 
and yet yield a profit to the makers. Every publisher knows that the buyers 
are most in number whose self-imposed limit on the buying of an ordinary 
book is twenty-five or fifty cents. There is another class, respectable in 
number, that stops at $1 or $1.50. The class that will pay $3, $5 or $10 for a 
book is small. Every addition to the price of a book limits its sale. 
Whether it is easier to print a large edition at a low price per copy, or a 
small edition at a high price per copy, is the problem always before the 
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publisher of anew book. He has to decide, as a rule, for one edition only, and’ 


he may not decide wisely, but he is more likely to err in favor of the low price. 

It is not at all probable that any American publisher will put up the price 
of any copyrighted book beyond the ability or the limit of the book buyer. 
The competition which determines our prices, determines his prices. He 
cannot sell a book at $2, even if he has a copyright, when other publishers 
are selling similar books of equal intrinsic value for $1.50. 

The ultimate tendency of copyright, domestic or international, will be to 
make books cheaper. It will favor the printing of two or more editions of 
every popular book to suit the purse of every class of buyers. The publisher 
who is protected in his right can afford to do so. Indeed, he will have no 
option in this matter. Self-interest will teach him, as the wealth of the 
country increases, and its readers increase, that he must provide superior 
paper, print and binding for those who will have no other, and cheaper 
paper and more compact and inexpensive editions for those who want books 
at low prices. Domestic copyright has not made popular books dear in 
Germany and France, where good books are as cheap as they are here. 

There are few arguments as to the impolicy of international copyright 
that will not apply with equal force to domestic copyright. If our laws 
allowed every printer to reprint any American book, paper or magazine, 
what would be the condition of our business? Would we, after ten years, 
have more work, or get as fair pay? Would the reading public be better or 
more cheaply served? I think not. In the communistic chaos that would 
follow, no class would suffer more than that of printers. We should have 
mean offices, poorly-paid workmen, and would have to make mean books. 
The buyer who preferred good books would have to buy them abroad, where 
the rights of literary property are respected and where printers were protected. 

That international copyright will prevent the diffusion of knowledge by 
limiting the printing of the best books, is a proposition entirely untenable. 
The best books are beyond the operation of all copyright laws. Any printer 
can, even after the proposed law is enforced, reprint all the poetry in the 
world, from Job and Homer to Byron and Browning—all the master-pieces of 
fiction, science or philosophy—all the text-books of age and authority. More 
than this, he can reprint any American copyrighted book that is more than 
forty-two years old, and many that are but twenty-eight years old. I have 
high respect for the authors of our time, but there is not one of them who 
will not join me in asserting that nearly all the entertainment and knowledge 
to be had by reading comes not from new but from old books, over which no 
form of copyright can ever have control. It should not be necessary to 
restate and amplify this incontestable proposition, but the sophistries of 
the opponents of international copyright compel this restatement. It must 
be repeated, that international copyright has no effect on foreign books 
that have been written and printed ; it deals only with those that are yet to 
be written. All the great books of the worldcan be reprinted at pleasure. 
The literary inheritance of the world will not be diminished in the slightest. 
The printer in Texas or in Oregon will continue to have as perfect a right to 
reprint as any of his rivals on the seaboard. It is absurdity itself to suppose 
that any of the really great books of the world will ever be made dearer to 
the buyer by the operation of the international copyright law. 

Nor will the assertion that international copyright will make a monopoly 
of publishing, bear critical examination. It is assuming a result which is as 
yet uncertain, such are the probabilities against it. That foreign authors will 
at first prefer to deal with old established publishers, is probable. That 
they will always continue to deal with them, is quite as improbable. He 
who thinks that the publishing trade of this country can be confined to sea- 
board cities, or that a trust or monopoly of book makers will ever dominate 
the business, has a very contemptible opinion of the activity and ability of 
American printers and publishers. I have seen the time when importing and 
manufacturing were confined to the eastern states, and their supremacy then 
seemed incontestable; but I know now, that in Chicago, St. Louis and St. 
Paul, and perhaps in other cities more distant, are warehouses and factories 
that control a trade which has passed forever from the seaboard. The West 
has gained, but the East has not lost. It has found other buyers, and thrives 
as well as ever. Every eastern manufacturer or importer who is a good 
American rejoices in this manifestation of diffused prosperity. The pub- 
lishing trade of the West will have a similar development. I may not live to 
see it, but there are men before me who will see great publishing houses in 
Denver, Omaha and Kansas City, as strong, as efficient, as any in the nation. 
A country that has so many thousands of printing offices will not be depen- 
dent on any trust or combination for its books. Books will continue to be 
printed and sold by those who can do the work most efficiently. To the for- 
eign author it will be of no consequence in what city that publisher does his 
business. 

Allow me to relate a reminiscence which seems to be to the point. Not 
three years ago a bookseller in Paris offered me a copy of one of the maps 
published by the firm of which our honored ex-president isa member. This 
bookseller assured me that this map was the most useful and the cheapest, for 
the traveler, but he said he was surprised that a publisher a thousand miles 
from the seaboard could cross the Atlantic and invade the territory of Euro- 
pean map-makers, and find buyers by reason of the superior merit of the maps. 
I need not say that this information was a peculiar pleasure. I accepted it 
as an omen. I believed then, as I believe now, that Messrs. Rand & 
McNally are the forerunners of acoming race of American publishers, who, 
in the valley of the Mississippi and in the shadows of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, will compete with foreign publishers in the purchase of the writings of 
foreign authors. 

Copyright may be delayed for months or years, but it will surely come. I 
have faith in the justice and common sense of the American people, J 





believe they need only to fully understand the question, to vote for it heartily 
and unreservedly. It is for us to say whether we shall be early or late con- 
verts, for converts we shall be. 


Mr. Houghton, of the Riverside Press : 


Mr. President, I found myself in a singular position here yesterday. I 
thought that there suddenly sprung upon us one of those terrible and disas- 
trous cyclones that have been produced, sometimes, in the West, as I saw 
nothing before me, after the gentleman got through, except uprooted trees and 
broken-down houses, and I felt like drawing myself out of this déér7s and 
looking around, endeavoring to see whether I was here or somewhere else. 
I believe the author of that eloquent oration pronounced yesterday —and it 
was as eloquent as the great prairies themselves—was almost inspired ; 
because I have heard of the great orators out there, that they are the men 
who have the gift of oratory, and they bring it back to us; but I believe that 
gentleman is the author of some resolutions which were passed here yester- 
day. I think those resolutions answer him more effectually than any argu- 
ment which any of us can make. He said there was a Methodist minister 
going about the country delivering speeches, and they were stolen, and he 
was consequently in a dreadful plight. The speaker asked this typothete 
to pray the congress of the United States to stop the progress of Mr. Small, 
because he is a very large man, in his way. Now, what do you want congress 
todo? Mr. Small has the opportunities that other men have. If a man’s 
horses are stolen from him, he has all the rights other men have under sim- 
ilar circumstances—he can get out a writ and catch the thief. And that 
it is his duty to do. The idea that the congress of the United States 
or this typothete should be asked to define what Mr. Small shall do is 
so absurd that I say it seems as though a whirlwind had come and 
swept away our senses, so that nothing is left. Now, what Mr. Small is 
doing is of no consequence to us. All we ask for is, not for the protec- 
tion of foreign authors, but for the protection of American authors, and that 
of our own rights. 


Mr. Ennis, of St. Louis: It is Jones, not Small. 
Mr. Houghton : 


Very well, if it be Jones and not Small. Now, all we say is, that every 
citizen shall have the same rights as Small, or Jones, or Robinson, or any- 
body else; and that is the right to protect and control his own property ; but 
we have an organized system of robbery here, and there is an outcry that we 
are going to have a great pool or syndicate, that can get things by taking 
them for nothing now, and when we get the copyright law the publishing 
business is all going to one person. That surely is not to be the case. This 
argument reminds me of the story of the western man who thought his neigh- 
bor was stealing his hogs, and he went to him and said, ‘‘ My friend, if you 
will not steal any more of my hogs I will give you so many of them at Christ- 
mas time.’’ The neighbor scratched his head with some uncertainty and 
said, ‘‘I believe I will do better by stealing.” 

These people are deluding themselves with the idea that they are doing 
better by stealing than by being honest. Competition is the life of our busi- 
ness, as it is of every business, and we have at least ten per cent levied on 
every author in this country in favor of the foreigner. We do not give it to 
the foreign author, but this labor comes in competition with the American 
author, and we have a tax which operates against us. As the young woman 
said, ‘‘ Overpromptness is like inverted tardiness.’’ Wehave an overloaded 
tariff which operates like inverted protection —the foreigner gets the advan- 
tage. Now let us give all men equal rights. Let the author have the right to 
the property in his ideas. We have a copyright, not on ideas—they are as 
free as the wind that blows, or the water that runs; but it is on the form in 
which we put these ideas that we have copyright, and every man ought to be 
protected in that, because it is just as much our property and that of the 
author, as is the corn which grows on his land; and to say that we would rather 
steal because there is some imaginary danger in the distance, some windmill 
that Don Quixote wants to annihilate, because all men have equal rights, 
because they are going to get something for nothing, that statement of the 
case is absurd. I cannot understand how enlightened men of this age can 
accept it. I am sorry to say that there are members of congress who are 
always behind public sentiment ; who have not yet awakened to the necessity 
of being honest, of being willing to give a chance to allow men to compete 
for what they get. 

The great West need not fear monopoly from the East. Already they are 
overshadowing us; and, if this international copyright law gets through, the 
great West is going to be the largest monopolists, if there is any monopolist 
at all. Thetendency of business is toward the West. They are going to have 
the advantage of the thousands and millions of educated young men and 
women who are to write, because they have some object to write for, instead 
of being at the mercy of a foreign competition which is obstructive and 
destructive to them. These young men and young women who are educated 
in our public schools are to be the authors of the coming generation, if they 
only haveachance. The great rivers of this country, the great lakes and the 
great forests and the great extent of this country are to bring out a class of 
literature such as we have never seen before, and we are standing here and 
shading our eyes as we look into the distance, saying that someone is prepar- 
ing to rob us, when the whole world is filled with opportunity and enterprise, 
and we only need this safeguard to go on. Legislation does very little in cer- 
tain ways, but when it enables us to take what belongs to another, and not 
ourselves, we not only rob that other man whose property we appropriate, 
but we rob every man ia this country. I hope our friend will waste his elo- 
quence on some other object. I hope he will see, for his own sake as well as 
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for the sake of humanity, that international copyright is an essential thing 
to have. 

Mr 

If I may be allowed to saya word in explanation, I wish todo so. The 
bill which has been before the congress of the United States is not identical 
with the Chace bill of the last session. It is not probable that it will come 
It certainly will next session, and it does not 


DeVinne : 


up again during this session, 
follow that it will be identically this bill, or even the Chace bill of the last 
congress. All that the typothetz has to dois to send a delegate to the Copy. 
right League — and I should like very much to go there — to express the opinion 
which I have expressed on the floor here today, and at other times, so that the 
league camact intelligently in the preparation of a new bill. The typothetz 
is not committed to any bill whatever, but only instructs its delegate to go 
there and represent certain printers of this country. That, I think, is a very 
moderate and very reasonable request to make. 

The President: The chair has allowed Mr. DeVinne to speak 
twice on that subject, assuming that the convention would be 
pleased to hear him, and it will assume the same with reference 
to Mr. Houghton. 

Mr. Houghton : 

I want to say, in regard to reciprocity, perhaps what the gentleman did 
not know The 
English people allow a copyright to any person in this country, provided the 
A few hours will answer the 
It is not 


that England is far ahead of us in liberality in this respect. 


author will publish there before he does here. 
requirements of this dictum, or rule, or whatever it may be called. 
a matter of legal enactment, but comes from the fact that the essential part 
of copyright in England is priority of publication. That element is embraced 
in our bill. We do not give any foreigner copyright in this country unless he 
publishes here simultaneously with publication abroad, which gives us a very 
great advantage. 

This chimera about publishers, I confess, Ido not fully understand. I 
believe they are not mentioned in this bill. I am willing to run the risk of 
earning my living in free competition with any publishers, when we have a 
and I am not afraid of any syndicate or combination of book pub- 
If there are ever to be any monopolists in this country they will 


fair law; 
lishers. 

come from the West, because western men are inclined to grasp everything. 
But I am not afraid even of the West. I am able to get an honest living, if we 
have a fair field. But this law is not a fair one, and I should want to hide my 
head in the dust, like the ostrich, if the intelligent gentlemen around here 
against international copyright, because I think printers, as a rule, are 
If the printer, who gets his 


vote 
more intelligent than the ordinary congressman. 
livelihood from the use of the types, says that we must get our living by steal- 
ing from somebody else, I shall say that I am very greatly disappointed to 
find that there are any such men here. 

Mr. Ennis, of St. Louis: 

I think the gentleman who has just spoken certainly somewhat extrava- 
tly misrepresents my views. I believe in international copyright, but ina 


From the remarks of the gentleman, it would appear that I 
Such 






} 
Tai 


umed a’ position altogether antagonistic to international copyright. 


Way. 


10t my record in this convention, and I am here to protest against any such 
i n to any utterances I have made. I ama man of the world, in favor 
And I want to correct, to some extent, the asser- 
1 as regards England. England, sir, cannot guarantee international copy- 
it to any author in any place but within the British islands alone. The 
arks that have been made regarding copyright in England do not apply 
da, or any other part of the British Dominion. I want you, gentlemen 
convention, to understand that the Dominion of Canada has a copy- 
right of If such a law be framed in this country it will be just as 
fair. Remember that England has no control, and cannot give to the Ameri- 

any rights, even in its own colonies. Mark Twain has demon- 
tat. He went to Montreal and became a temporary resident there, 
purpose of securing copyright, and it was denied him. That is a well 
fact; and I believe there are Canadian gentlemen here who can con- 
I only wish to again declare, and to inform these gentlemen 


of equal rights to all men. 





its own. 





for the 
nown 
firm what I say. 
convention and the people of this continent, that I am in favor of a 
us international copyright law, but that I have been opposed from 
ning to the Chace international copyright bill, and I am still opposed 
he bill recently introduced by the gentleman from Connecticut — I believe 
as Mr. Simmons — which is nothing but a repetition of the Chace interna- 










it W 
tional copyright bill. 

n conclusion, I wish to say that, being a man of the people, I feel that we 
ld work for the people's interests, for the interests of the people of this 
, in order to guarantee to the workingmen and publishers all over the 
it the right to multiply books, and to multiply editions, without limit 
ontrol. If a copyright law is passed which will give one, or 
y publishers in this country a chance to sell at profitable prices, 
> a fair and just law; but a law such as is foreshadowed, which 
allow a foreign subject in Denmark, Sweden or Russia to control not 
only our books, but maps, charts, drawings, sculpture and painting, would put 
us in a queer dilemma, with its confused mass of matter, designed to control 
ind chain down the interests of the people of the whole world, and allow for- 
I say that if 
-and I believe the time 








rithout 





eigners to dispose of them as they pleased on this continent. 
anywhere in the world copyright law is necessary - 
has come when it will be demanded —let it be framed by such gentleinen as 
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control this convention, such men as the master printers of this country are; 
but do not relegate it to the political element that constitutes the House of 
Representatives, or even that to be found in the Senate of the United States. 
Not one out of ten of the representatives ever read the Chace international 
copyright bill. Ispoke last Friday, in Washington, with these representatives 
in the Senate and House, and each of them declared, ‘‘I have not read the 
bill, or examined any of its provisions.” 

Now, gentlemen, I am glad that this matter has come up here. 
not permit a full discussion of it, but I believe that it is safe in the hands of 
Mr. DeVinne, of New York, and the intelligent gentlemen who will meet in 
the copyright convention to frame and draft a bill that will be acceptable, 
not only to the people, but will redound to the benefit of every citizen of this 


Time will 


great country. 

The president put the question as to the continuation in office 
of Mr. DeVinne, as delegate to the Copyright League, and it was 
carried. 

Mr. J. S. Cushing submitted a report, as follows : 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FORM OF APPLICATION. 


The Committee on Form of Application for membership in this body 
respectfully submit the following : 
To the United Typotheta of America : 

We hereby make application for membership in your body, and inclose 
ten dollars, the fee prescribed by your constitution. We have at present 
OP EI Se EO ee: members and have adopted the name 


weeeey President, 


Lad akiesnine Oren asain or osha oho as eaten , Secretary. 
J. S. CusHING, 
Henry BEsseEy, -Committee. 
N. L. Burpick. 


The report was accepted and the form adopted. 

Mr. Cushing also submitted the report of the Committee on 
the Continuity in Office of the Corresponding and Recording Sec- 
retaries, as follows: 

The Committee on the Continuity in Office of the Corresponding and 
Recording Secretaries would respectfully report, that while, in their opinion, 
the recommendation of the recording secretary is worthy of careful consider- 
ation, it cannot be carried into effect without a change in the constitution, 
which prescribes an annual election of those officers. 

They further consider that the end sought may be reached by the reélec- 
tion from year to year of a competent officer, as has previously been done. 

They would therefore recommend that no further action be taken at 
J. S. CusHING, ) : 

Henry BEssEy, - Committee. 
N. L. BurpDIck. 


present. 


The President: The next committee the chair will call upon 
will be the Committee on Apprenticeship—Mr. Pettibone, of 


Chicago. 

Mr. Pettibone: Mr. President, I rise to say that circumstances 
over which we have had no control have prevented your committee 
having any meeting until this morning; and our meeting, even 
then, was at a very late hour, which is the cause, we regret to say, 
of our not being able to present a more exhaustive report on the 
subject presented for the consideration of the committee than we 
have so far been able to make. We deem this question one of 
importance at this session, and one that will excite much interest 
and to some extent shape the future prosperity of this organiza- 


tion. We will submit, however, the result of our deliberations 


very briefly : 

We would suggest that the term ‘‘apprenticeship’”’ be dropped entirely, 
and that the word ‘‘ instruction ’’ be used instead, as the term ‘‘ apprentice”’ 
seems to be to both the employer and the employé rather objectionable. 
We think that some sort of a modified form would meet the case, and the 
following is the substance of our deliberations: 

The boy to be selected from the applicants should have a fair English 
education, and put upon probation for a time not to exceed six months; after 
which, if he be found capable, he be put at work, with the distinct under- 
standing that he is to learn the business thoroughly from beginning to end, 
and that, if he is found to fall off in his work, his parent will be notified of 
the fact, and the suggestion made that he be put at some other occupation 
more to his liking. 

We would also impress upon the convention the importance of the obli- 
gation of the employer toward the boy to teach him his business. 

Furthermore, we would suggest that the term of five years appears to us 
ample for the accomplishment of this object. 

We believe that the best results will be reached by closer fraternal rela- 
tions between employer and employed than is possible by any system of 
indenture that has or can be formulated. AMOS PETTIBONE. 

F. L. Smitu. 

Joun WILson. 
Joun W. WALLACE. 
T. B. DE VINNE. 


The report was accepted. 























The Committee on Arbitration presented the following report : 
To the United Typotheta of America: 

Your committee, to whom was referred so much of the president’s 
address as relates to the subject of arbitration, have considered the same, 
and indorse the views therein expressed—that it is unnecessary at the 
C. S. MorEHOUSE. 

P. H. TIERNAN. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
Geo. H. ELtts. 


present time to take action in the matter. 


Mr. Gilbert, of St. Louis, submitted the following report on 
the size of organizations : 


To the United Typothete of America: ; 
GENTLEMEN,—Your committee to whom was referred the topic of size of 
organizations, respectfully report that, while they believe, ordinarily, a new 
branch should not be organized with less than five members, yet there will 
be many places where we need a branch, but where not over three members 
can be had at the start. Therefore, we recommend that the number be made 
five; but that the Executive Committee be authorized to accept three, where, 
in their opinion, it will be mutually advantageous to do so. 
W. J. GivBert, Chairman. 
E. H. Lisk. 
A. ROLLINS. 


Mr. Herbert, of Chicago, presented a series of resolutions advo- 
cating the establishment of national headquarters for the associa- 
tions, which on motion were laid on the table. 

The secretary read the following report of the Committee on 
Nominations : 


Your committee for nomination of officers for the ensuing year, and the 
selection of a place for holding the next annual convention, would respect- 
fully offer the following unanimous report: 

We would recommend that the next annual convention be held at Cincin- 
nati, commencing the second Tuesday in October, 1891. 

We would recommend 

For President — A. H. Pugh, Cincinnati. 

For Recording Secretary — W. L. Becker, St. Louis. 

For Corresponding Secretary — Everett Waddey, Richmond, Va. 

For Treasurer — A. O. Russell, Cincinnati. 

For Vice-Presidents— F. H. Mudge, Boston; W. A. Shepard, Toronto; J. 
R. McFetridge, Philadelphia; Thomas Williamson, Detroit; Joseph Winter- 
burn, San Francisco; Lewis Graham, New Orleans. 

For Executive Committee —Amos Pettibone, Chicago; W. C. Rogers, 
New York; E. R. Andrews, Rochester; C. S. Morehouse, New Haven; Wil- 
liam H. Bates, Memphis; George M. Courts, Galveston, Texas. 

(Signed) CuarvEs E, LEONARD. Joun C. RANKIN, JR. 
J. S. Cusnine. Sam SLAwson, 
S. C. Toor. H. Bruce BrouGu. 
Lewis L. MorGan. 


The report was on motion accepted. 

The question being on the selection of Cincinnati as the place 
or the next meeting on the second Tuesday in October, on motion 
of Mr. Courts, of Galveston, the date was changed to the third 
Tuesday in October, and the recommendation as amended was 
adopted. 

The list of officers as reported was adopted by acclamation. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Howard Lockwood, the 
retiring chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Andrews, of Rochester, for the Committee on Shorter 
Hours, reported as follows : 


Your committee to which was referred that portion of the president’s 
address relating to shorter hours of labor, would respectfully report : 

That the same question, in different forms, has been before each annual 
meeting of this body, and has been pretty fully discussed. Your committee 
is not aware that any circumstances have arisen during the past year, or that 
any are now pending which require more than an affirmance of the action 
taken at the last meeting, held in St. Louis, which was expressed by resolution, 
found on page 75 of proceedings of the third annual meeting. 

Your committee would therefore recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the United Typothetx of America, there 
is nothing in the state of the printing trade of the country at this time which 
renders it wise to take any action inregard toa reduction of the hours of labor. 

We desire to say, in submitting this report, that we fully agree with the 
propriety of the president’s suggestion, that there should be no hesitancy on 
our part in discussing the grounds we stand upon on this question. 

E. R. ANDREWS, ) 

Joun PoLHEMUS, 

C. BLACKETT ROBINSON, 
Rosert WHITTET, 
ALLEN COLLIER, 


Committee. 


The report was accepted. 
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Mr. Ennis, of St. Louis, moved to strike out the word ‘‘ wise” 
and insert the word ‘‘necessary." Lost. The report was then 
adopted. 

Mr. Andrews offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the several local typothetws be requested to furnish to the 
United Typothete of America a full list of their members, and that the 
recording secretary be directed to keep a record of such membership. 

The resolution was amended by adding the words, ‘‘and to fur- 
nish copies thereof to the subordinate societies,"" and was adopted 
as amended. 

An application was received from the Typothete Mutual 
Benefit Association, of Chicago, for admission to an auxiliary 
membership with the body. After a lengthened discussion on the 
same, on motion the application was laid on the table, and the 
recording secretary was requested to inform the parties interested 
of the ability of the convention to act uponit. The question then 
came upon referring the matter of the admission of auxiliary 
societies to the Executive Committee for report. Carried. 

Mr. McNally offered the following resolution : 

WuHeErEAS, The very frequent issuance of so-called fancy type combina- 
tion borders by the leading typefounders of the United States, and the pur> 
chase of same by the master printers, or rather by the foremen of composing 
rooms, is one of the many unnecessary expenses of printing offices ; and 

WuerEAs, We cannot justly find fault with the typefounders for making 
any style of type which they can sell at a profit, we doubt whether there is 
any profit in the manufacture and sale of said type; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the present craze for 
so-called grotesque fancy job type is an unnecessary expense to the compos- 
ing room and inconsistent with good typographical taste. 

Mr. McNally: 
Mountain regions. 
the dry and narrow plain, and are lost. 
there is called the Humboldt. It issues out of the mountains and 
flows until it enters what is called the Sink-Hole of the Humboldt. 
There it is lost forever. So it is with the material that goes into the 
composing room, and so it is I have gotten into the habit of call- 
ing the composing room the sink-hole of the printing office. This 
isa matter which I consider of very considerable moment, and 
I think if the attention of the master printers of the country 
should be called to it, it would be productive of good. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The president appointed Mr. Woodward, of St. Louis, and Mr. 
DeVinne, of New York, a committee to conduct Mr. Pugh to the 
chair. The committee performed their duty amid loud applause, 
and Mr. Pugh addressed the convention as follows : 


This is like some of the rivers in the Rocky 
They come out of the mountain cajions, cross 
The most notable one 


Gentlemen of the United Typothetz of America, I thank you. In the 
name of the Cincinnati Typothetz, I thank you for the high honor you have 
conferred upon me individually and upon them collectively, in placing me in 
the chair, to preside over your deliberations during the coming year; and I 
trust thatif I do not reach that high standard of excellence which my prede- 
cessors have shown, I will have your forbearance. I hope that when we meet 
again next year, in the Queen City of the West, that the same peaceful rela- 
tions which now exist between capital and labor will have been preserved. 
Should, however, our body be called together for any reason in the mean- 
time, if some extraordinary crisis should arise, I trust that that moderation 
and good-will which has been shown during the past four years will continue, 
and when that crisis is over, that no reflection whatever can be cast upon our 
body because of any spirit of unfairness whatever. I will not delay you 
longer, as our opportunities for showing you our appreciation of this high 


honor will be very great next fall. AgainI thank you. 


The other newly elected officers of the typothete2 were invited 
to seats on the platform. 

Mr. Barta, secretary of the Master Printers’ Club, stated in 
detail the arrangements for the entertainment of delegates. 

Mr. Waddey offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to report what, if any, 
changes are advisable to be made in the constitution of this organization, to 
report at our next annual meeting. 

The resolution was adopted, and the chair appointed as such 
committee Messrs. Everett Waddey, Sam Slawson and H. T. 
Rockwell. 

Mr. Gilbert, of St. Louis, offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the president of this society be empowered to appoint a 
committee, of such number as he may see proper, to attend the annual 
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convention of the lithographers, and the National Editorial Association; 
such delegates to attend at their personal expense. 

After a discussion pro and con, the resolution was amended to 
read, ‘‘ That the president is authorized to appoint fraternal dele- 
gates to any kindred association that may extend an invitation to 
us during the year.” 

Mr. Andrews offered a resolution as follows : 

Resolved, That the United Typothete of America hereby expresses its most 
hearty thanks to the Boston Master Printers’ Club, and to the citizens of 
Boston, for the elegant and substantial manner in which the members of this 
convention have been entertained at its present session. 

The resolution was seconded in appropriate terms by Messrs. 
Sullivan, of Cincinnati; Martin, of New York; Ennis, of St. 
Louis; Houghton, of Boston ; Pettibone, of Chicago ; Woodward, 
of St. Louis; Parker, of Chicago; Graham, of Detroit ; Whittet, 
of Richmond ; Courts, of Galveston. It was unanimously adopted. 

The President In the course of all these very pleasant 
remarks a resolution has been offered by Mr. Martin, of New York, 
tendering the thanks of this body to the retiring officers. I do not 
think that motion got properly before the house. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Mr. H. T. Rockwell addressed the chair as follows : 

Gentlemen, this is a little too much. Of course I have nothing to say 
about this resolution. I have had a very tractable convention, and we have 
got on very smoothly. I have to thank you, gentlemen, for your strict atten- 
tion to business, and your promptness in coming here in the morning to the 
convention. The only mistake you are making is that you are sitting here too 
long to ‘‘swop taffy,’’ because I think youcan amuse yourselv¢s outside better. 
I simply want to say, in regard to what has occurred in Boston during the last 
two days, that you will remember at St. Louis, last year, I was rather cautious 
about making promises. I took pains not to “thunder in the index;"’ but I did 
intimate that what little we did for you we should try to do up in good shape, 
if the elements were with us. We knew we had the other conditions—these 


beautiful lawns and grounds, and drives on one side, and the glorious sea and 





rocks on the other; and if the skies smiled we were all right. It has turned 
out very nicely. Weare delighted that you have enjoyed itso much. That 
has been our whole ambition, and if you go off happy, we shall be the best 


1in this United States. 
Mr. Pettibone offered the following resolution : 


?, That the courtesy of the National Editorial Association, in 





gate to this body, is highly appreciated, and that we 


his association of editors and publishers of our hearty coéperation in 





vement for improvement and upbuilding of the printing and pub- 





isiness in this nation. 





The resolution was adopted. 
On motion of Mr. Mudge, of Boston, the convention adjourned 
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THE TYPEFOUNDRIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NO. I.—FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 





his eminent typefoundry, the oldest existing in New York, 
tinguished both for the beauty of its faces and the extent 


7 
i 


ales, was founded by Elihu White, a native of Connecticut, 





at Hartford, in that state, in the year 1805. Mr. White's idea 
was originally, to cast a number of type together, and separate 
them; but as he gained experience, he discarded this plan, and 
began to cast as all the other founders did. He was entirely 
unacquainted with the art when he began, but soon acquired, by 
experience and by contact with other workmen, a good knowledge 
of it n 1810, believing that New York was a better place in 
which to sell his manufactures than Hartford, he went to that 
city, and set up his foundry in the northwest corner of the town, 
then known as Greenwich village. Afterward he was in Beach 
street, and finally removed to No. 11 Thames street, where he 
nained for many years. Here he was joined by his brother, 
ilius, the business being carried on as E. & J. White. The 





early start of this foundry was owing to its good faces, a quality 
that it has ever since retained. At the time Elihu White came 
leading printers were Jonathan Seymour and George F. 





here, th 
Hopkins, who both were from Connecticut, and lent their aid to 
him. There was then only one foundry in Philadelphia and one 


in Baltimore, none having been commenced in Boston. Its erection 
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was a great accommodation to the people of New York and 
the East, who had been forced before to rely upon Philadelphia 
or send to England, from which we had been buying much type. 
The war of 1812, which happened soon after the foundry arrived 
in New York, cut off this supply, and from that day to this the 
establishment has always been prosperous. One of the early 
magazines thus remarks concerning it in 1813: 

GREENWICH TYPEFOUNDRY.—We regret that want of room prevents us on 
the present occasion from giving some account of the late establishment. in 
New York of Messrs. E. White & Co’s improved and extensive foundry for 
the casting of printing types. Ina future number we shall detail such cir- 
cumstances connected with the institution as we are confident will prove 
acceptable to all who take an interest in the success of our native manufact- 
ures. All we propose to mention at this time is that, after the expenditure 
of much wealth, and with the most indefatigable industry for upward of five 
years, White & Co. are enabled to cast all the various kinds of type in com- 
mon use; that is, all the intermediate regular sizes from nonpareil to great 
primer, inclusive. From the impression of numerous specimens of their 
make which we have seen, we are fully warranted in saying that the types 
cast at the New York foundry excel, in point of beauty and correctness, all 
that have hitherto been made in this country. 

The first specimen book of this foundry which is preserved is 
that of 1819. It isasmall octavo, of about one hundred pages, 
contrasting very markedly with the great quarto last published. 
Very few faces of type were shown. It must be remembered that 
display letter was not yet made by typefounders, whose stock 
comprised only roman, italic, black letter, a few styles of shaded, 
and one or two nondescripts. Even the largest foundries in 
Great Britain had only two or three styles that could by any 
stretch of language be called display type. At that time we were 
still foliowing the mother country, and had not advanced as far as 
it had. White’s book showed a canon shade, a series of two-line 
letter from two-line pearl till two-line pica, seven sizes of orna- 
mented, a double pica script, an English back slope, a long 
primer anda small pica greek, and a series of romans down to 
pearl, but including no agate, which had not yet been made. 
Fifty-eight faces and sizes were shown in all. Pearl was $2.37 a 
pound ; nonpareil, $1.40; brevier, 76 cents ; long primer, 56 cents, 
and pica, 44 cents. The title page was: ‘‘ A Specimen of Print- 
ing Types from the Foundry of E. White & Co., No. 11 Thames 
street, New York, 1819.” The next book was in 1832; another 
was brought out in 1835, and since that time they have been fre- 
quent, the job faces growing very rapidly since 1840. A large 
specimen book of this house was brought out in 1843. 

Mr. White was not content with doing nothing more than what 
was necessary to increase his typefoundry. In 1815 he began 
stereotyping, making the first New Testament issued by the Bible 
Society, and shortly after embarked in publishing, as Bliss & 
White. Both attempts were successful. He began a branch type- 
foundry in Cincinnati, the first west of the Alleghanies. He 
devoted much attention to increasing the speed of the caster, and 
to other improvements in his art, and his expenditures with a type- 
casting machine alone cost him $60,000. Beside all this, he was 
active in the affairs of the community. His death happened in 
1836, his brother’s occurring some five years before. For the last 
few years Mr. White had associated with him William Hagar, 
who had been originally a watchmaker, but had been employed 
in the foundry since 1816. When he became a partner, which 
was before 1832, the title of the firm became White, Hagar & Co. 
After the death of the senior member of the firm Mr. Hagar 
withdrew, the business then being carried on by John T. White, 
a son of E. White. 

All of the older members of the present firm of Farmer, Little 
& Co.—A.D. Farmer with Elihu White and Andrew Little—entered 
the establishment early in John T. White’s ownership, and helped 
in the great development of the press which has gone on for the 
last few decades. There were in 1845 few job offices, and they 
had very small stocks. Book offices were much smaller than now. 
Mr. DeVinne estimates that at that time there was none in this 
city worth $20,000. Jobpresses existed, but had not become pop- 
ular, and cylinder presses were used only on the coarsest of work. 
Hand presses were still largely employed. That was the transi- 
tion period between modern typography and the older period. 

















White's foundry was equal to the occasion. The number of faces 
was multiplied as well as the sizes. 

Attention was early given to the requirements of printers, 
whether for peculiar letters, characters or sorts. This foundry 
saw the convenience it was to printers to be promptly supplied 
with sorts, which characterizes this foundry until today. 

Mr. A. D. Farmer becamea partner when the firm was changed 
to Chas. T. White & Co., in 1856. In 1861 Farmer, Little & Co. 
succeeded Chas. T. White & Co., the firm as now being A. D. 
Farmer, Andrew Little, John Bentley, and W. W. Farmer, a son 
of the senior member, who has been admitted to the firm. 

An immense impetus was given to the newspapers of the Union 
by the civil war. Journals that before printed a thousand copies 
then printed five thousand, and those that printed ten thousand 
ran up to forty. Under these circumstances greater quantities of 
type were required, and dresses needed changes very frequently. 
Farmer, Little & Co. were not insensible of their opportunities, 
and their business increased rapidly. Printers gradually became 
better off, and put into their job rooms more type. Of the 
beautiful faces thus brought out by them before and after the war 
we need only mention the Light Face Extended, and immediately 
after it the Rimmed and several series of Payson scripts and 
‘‘Light Face” series, Heading scripts, etc. These had an immense 
run. But these are very few of the many faces and styles 
now shown by them. They saw the value that the adoption of a 
system of uniform bodies would prove to the printers of the 
United States, and set at work casting also on the point system, 
which is founded upon the nonpareil and pica and multiples. 
Their metal is the highest standard in quality and durability. 
When we depended upon Great Britain for our supply the metal 
was nearly all lead, with a little antimony. The proportion of 
other metals to the lead has steadily increased, and in particular 
during the last twenty years. Antimony gives hardness and 
causes the type in cooling to expand; tin increases the ductility 
and toughness. Some copper is added, but little of this, however, 
can be used in type metal. The result is shown in a much harder 
and tougher type. In this respect they have kept pace with 
improved machinery and discoveries in metals. 

The firm now occupies the five upper stories of the building at 
the southeast corner of Beekman and Gold streets, and the three 
upper stories of the two adjoining buildings. The counting room 
ison the corner. Here are the private offices of Messrs. Little & 
Bentley, with the bookkeepers, the city department and the 
delivery department. The upper floors are all occupied in manu- 
facturing. Mr. Farmer has his private den at the very top, so 
that in going up or down all the operations are completely in view, 
and there is an enormous vault to contain their punches and 
matrixes. There are at all times several hundred thousand 
pounds of type ready cast on hand. 

Mr. A. D. Farmer is now advanced in years. He was born in 
Connecticut, and at sixteen years of age came to New York, 
immediately being employed in the White foundry. A few years 
after this he assumed charge of the manufacturing department, in 
which he showed conspicuous ability. Of late years he has been 
assisted by hisson. Mr. Andrew Little is perhaps one of the best 
known typefounders. He is a native of New York City, and has 
just passed his sixtieth birthday, a fact that would not be suspected 
by anyone who met him. Mr. John Bentley takes charge of the 
finances. He is a native of Savannah, Georgia, and is about 
fifty-five years of age. Mr. W. W. Farmer is much younger 
than the others. They have at present only one branch concern, 
that in Chicago, 154 Monroe street, which is managed by Mr. 
Charles B. Ross, who is widely known throughout the West 
among printers and publishers. 





Ir has been ascertained by the editor of the New Haven 
Palladium that out of the one hundred and twenty-five men con- 
nected with the daily press of Connecticut, eighty-one are church 
members, fifty-six are church-goers or in sympathy with the 
church, while only nine are indifferent or skeptical ; yet none of 


the nineblack sheep are Wilder than the Pa//adium man himself. | be done, 
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ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


The Westliche Post, the largest evening German paper in the 
city, in addition to putting in a large perfecting press a few months 
ago, has now fitted up commodious and handsome office apartments 
for the rapid handling of its increasing business and the better 
accommodation of the public. Improvement appears to be the 
watchword among the daily papers now in relation to their business 
office accommodations. And the improvements do not stop here, 
as the editorial and composing rooms, and in fact all departments, 
receive their share of improvements. 

The /nterstate Grocer moved its plant and business office into 
the building No. 312 Locust street the first of the month, and are 
now fully settled in the new quarters, which are very airy and 
pleasant. 

D. A. Hailman, who last month made an assignment for the 
benefit of his creditors, has not been able to make an arrangement 
looking to the adjusting of the difficulties, and your correspondent 
understands that the entire outfit is to be sold soon to satisfy the 
claims. 

The difficulty over the matter of the official printing for the 
city is no nearer adjustment than a month ago. The injinction 
spoken of last month as having been applied for by the Sayings, to 
prevent the opening of the second bids, was not granted, and the 
second bidding resulted the same as the first: the letting of the 
contract to the Lvening Ca//, but up to the time of this writing, 
they are unable to give the necessary bond which is acceptable to 
the city. So the matter stands, the Sayings still doing the printing 
at the old rate and the Ca// being unable to furnish bonds. Some 
interesting developments may be looked for, as there are strong 
suggestions of ‘‘scheming.” 

Mr. Henry Feldbush contemplates removing in the near future 
to more commodious quarters and at the same time to enlarge his 
plant by the addition of a cylinder press, type, etc. 

The strike of the compositors on the German papers in this city 
has not been declared off, but the papers are appearing regularly 
by the help of workmen outside of the strikers. 

The office of the Goodenough Printing Company has recently 
been removed to the building formerly occupied by Hesse & 
Frederick on Second street. 

An amusing feature to the onlooker is the strife carried on by 
two stationery and printing offices which are next door neighbors, 
and who are offering pirated editions of Webster's Dictionary as 
premiums for orders of certain amounts. Competition is surely 
the spice of trade in this instance. 

The Westliche Post celebrated the completion of the improve- 
ments mentioned above, by holding ‘‘ open house” to their friends 
and patrons on September 3, when their pressroom and stereo- 
typing and composing rooms were open for the inspection and 
edification of all. Courteous attendants were provided and all 
callers were given a hearty welcome. 

Labor Day was fittingly observed in this city and Typographical 
Union, No. 8, was accorded the position in the line of march as 
leader of the fifth division. The union was out in force, presented 
a handsome appearance and gained the third of a series of prizes 
offered by some business firms for the organizations having the 
finest appearance in thecolumn. The men wore large badges and 
carried light canes and marched along solidly and erectly and kept 
step like veterans of the war, which in fact a number of them are. 

The annual St. Louis Exposition is now open and, as is usual, a 
number of our prominent printers have displays in it, the most of 
them being in practical operation, thus being a means of instruc- 
tion to those who have an idea that the printing business is a branch 
of the ‘‘ black art,” presumably from the frequent mention by the 
members of the craft of the ‘‘ devil,” ‘‘ hell-box,” etc. 

The state of trade is not what might be termed brisk, although 
some offices have been required to work at night to turn out 
the work in proper time. The exposition has created a demand 
for quite a large amount of printing. The outlook for a good 
fall and winter business is only moderate as to the amount to 
THE PRINCESS 
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THE PAPER MILLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
NO. III. —THE *‘OLD BERKSHIRE” PAPER MILL. 


The product of this paper mill has attained a world-wide 
reputation. The words ‘‘Old Berkshire,” in connection with 
first-class ledger paper, have become, as it were, household words, 
and every bookkeeper and those who want either to buy or sell 
tine goods know that on the paper having this watermark there is 
no discount. The old mill has quite a history. The site was 
selected ‘in 1799 by Zenas Crane, the pioneer of paper manufacture 
in western Massachusetts, and completed in 1801, when the follow- 
ing advertisement appeared in the Pittsfield Sn, of February 8: - 


AMERICANS! 
Encourage your own Manufactories, 
and they will Improve. 
Ladies, save your RAGS. 
As the Subscribers have it in contemplation to erect a PAPER MILL in 
Dalton, the ensuing spring, and the business being very beneficial to the 








product was one hundred and twenty pounds of paper daily. In 
accordance with the custom of the day, both writing and printing 
papers were made. The rags were bleached by the primitive 
process of long exposure to the sun and air, which rendered 
necessary a much more careful selection of rags than is now 
required. Whenever in the exigencies of the business this care 


. was relaxed, and rags which could not be thus reduced to white- 


ness were used, the variegated shades of the local newspaper files 
of that day bear witness to the fact. 

The skilled workmen employed were an engineer at $3 a week, 
a vat man and coucher at $3.50 each—they furnishing their own 
board. The lay-boy, who received 60 cents a week and his 
board, also needed considerable skill, although natural quick- 
ness and aptitude went very far in his case. There were also 
required one additional workman, and two girls who received 
each 75 cents a week and board. Mr. Crane was the general 
manager and superintendent, and a few years later was allowed 
by his partner $9 a week. 

At the end of six years Mr. Crane sold his interest to Mr. 
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‘OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS,’’ DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


community at large, they flatter themselves that they shall meet with due 
encouragement. And that every woman who has the good of her country 
and the interests of her own family at heart, will patronize them by saving 
her rags, and sending them to their Manufactory, or to the nearest Store- 
keeper, for which the Subscribers will give a generous price. 
HENRY WISWELL. 
ZENAS CRANE. 


WORCESTER, Feb. 8, 1801. JoHN WILLARD. 


Zenas Crane was born at Canton, in Norfolk county, May 9, 
1777, and learned the art of paper making in the mill of his 
brother Stephen, at Newton Lower Falls, and at the Burbanks 
mill, in Worcester. Of the two partners Mr. Crane associated 
with him, Mr. Willard disappears, and Daniel Gilbert, of whom 
little is known, takes his place for a time. 

The site selected was upon a fine waterfall, near the entrance 
of a beautiful glen. The building erected was in its main part of 
two stories, the upper being used as a drying loft. It was a one 
vat mill with a capacity of, or ‘‘day’s work” of, twenty posts. A 
post consisted of one hundred and twenty-five sheets; the size in 
this case being ‘‘folio” or ‘‘ foolscap.”". Measured by weight the 





Wiswell, who, although a good paper makerv, was a poor manager, 
and in the course of six years more the property changed hands. 
In 1812 it was owned by David Campbell, of Pittsfield, and Daniel 
Boardman, farmer. 

During this time there came to Dalton a young man fully 
worthy to rank with Zenas Crane, except in the matter of pioneer- 
ship; a skillful workman, a business man of qualities which, in a 
long life, proved themselves exceptional ; one every way fitted to 
carry to the front any enterprise intrusted to his charge; one 
whose name still stands high in the traditional annals of western 
Massachusetts. David Carson, the nursing father of the paper 
interest in western Massachusetts, was born in Albany in 1783, 
of Scotch descent, as was also his wife, Margaret Greene, of 
Dalton, whom he married in 1810. It is a matter of some interest 
that she was a near relative of General Nathaniel Greene, of 
Revolutionary fame. Mr. Carson learned the art of paper 
making at the mill of Hector Craig, of Goshen, Orange county, 
New York, and in 1804, at the age of twenty-one, went to 
Worcester, Massachusetts, ta practice it as a journeyman. There 
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he remained until 1809, when he went to Dalton and engaged 
in the old Pioneer mill. 

In 1816 Mr. Carson became sole proprietor of the ‘‘ Old Berk- 
shire mill,” and it remained in his own and sons’, Thomas G. and 
William W., possession till April 1, 1867, when it was sold to 
Charles O. Brown, George T. Plunkett and Lewis J. Powers. A 
few years worked many changes in the ownership, Thomas G. 
and his son John D. Carson each buying an interest. For nearly 
three-fourths of a century the mill had had an enviable reputation 
and made ‘‘fair returns” to its proprietors—without special 
guarantees from its foreman, or being the scene of a single serious 
accident to employer or employés till the morning of December 7, 
1872, when it was entirely destroyed by fire’ The capacity had 
been increased from a ‘‘one vat mill” to about twenty-three 
hundred pounds of the finest linen ledger and writing paper per 
day. It was re-built in 1873-4 on-a more extensive plan, and was 
owned by William W., son of David, John D., a grandson, Zenas 
Crane, Jr., a grandson of the ‘‘pioneer” Zenas, and Charles O. 
Brown, as a stock company ; Charles O. as president and John D. 
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making business in all its details before he took his present place 
in the company’s business. The present product of the mill is 
about five thousand pounds per day of the watermarked: ‘‘ Old 
Berkshire Mills Linen Ledger” paper and first-class flat and 
folded papers. 

The enviable reputation of the paper manufactured by this 
concern is not alone due to the fine quality of stock used, but in a 
great measure to the purity of its spring water, furnished by an 
artesian well, the cut of which we present. It is a remarkable 
fact that artesian boring should have developed a well furnishing 
the most desirable water for paper making, superior in quality, 
perfect in temperature, unvarying in flow, and abundant in 
quantity. 

The boring of this well had been in progress twenty-two days 
when the drill, at a depth of 147 feet, apparently broke through a 
rock crust, and a flow of 700 gallons per minute of the purest, 
sweetest water burst forth. 

But this statement gives only a faint impression of what has 
grown from the small but not feeble venture of 1801, and which 
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OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS FLOWING ARTESIAN WELL. 


as treasurer and manager; making the best quality of water- 
marked ‘‘Old Berkshire Mills Linen Ledger” paper and first-class 
flat and folded papers. 

The present managers of the great mill which has grown from 
the small beginning of 1801 are the legitimate successors of the 
founders of the business in Dalton. 

In 1889 Charles O. Brown sold his interest to Z. and W. M. 
Crane, and on August 1 of the same year the corporation name 
was changed to ‘‘Old Berkshire Mills Co.,” with W. M. Crane 
president and John D. Carson treasurer.. W. M. Crane is the 
grandson of the ‘‘ pioneer,” Zenas Crane, and is a thoroughly 
practical paper maker, having iearned his trade in the ‘‘ Old Red 
Mill” established by his grandfather, and is one of the firm of 
Crane & Co., of world-wide fame as manufacturers of unexcelled 
bank note, bond and other official papers. 

John D. Carson, the treasurer of the company, was born in 
1845, and is the grandson of David Carson and son of Thomas G. 
He was educated at the military school in Worcester, but doubt- 
less learned more in a wide and judiciously planned system of 
foreign travel. But his father believing no less in practical 
knowledge than theoretical, he learned thoroughly the paper 


are its legitimate results. To these, of course, belong the ‘‘ Old 
Berkshire mill,’’ and also those. which have been built up by the 
Crane family to the second and third generations, in which bank 
note, bond and other official papers, as well as those required for 
the purpose of elegant luxury, are made of unexcelled excellence. 
Had we space, it would be of no little interest to contrast the little 
wooden mills and the rude appliances therein, which were obtained 
painfully and slowly in 1801, with the noble buildings and auto- 
matic machinery which appear as if by magic at the call of the 
wealth and skill which had their origin in that rude early home. 
Pathetic stories might be truthfully told of the early struggles, the 
days of gloom and doubt, which Zenas Crane and David Carson 
encountered before even a moderate measure of success was 
assured them. They were well known to some of their contem- 
poraries. One story has come down which it is, perhaps, proper 
to tell here. In one of these gloomy intervals, when Mr. Carson 
told his troubles to Phineas Allen, of Pittsfield, and was in doubt 
whether or not to give up the field, Mr. Allen encouraged him to 
go on, not only by words, but by the promise to sell every pound 
of paper which he could make. And Phineas Allen never made a 
promise which he did not expect to fulfill to the letter, and had 
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the ability to fulfill. When the two friends were thus discussing 
the doubtful chances of selling in a limited market the product of 
a ‘‘one vat" mill, making: a very cheap article, it would have 
seemed a wild prophecy if some enthusiast had told them that 
before half a century had passed, the markets of the world would 
be eagerly seeking the products of the Dalton paper mills for some 
of their most choice supplies; and that the paper manufacture of 
western Massachusetts, as well as of the whole world, had grown 
beyond their utmost dreams. But these are contrasts and parallels 
to which there is no end, and we will not pursue them. It is 
proper to state that we are indebted to the Paper IVor/d and the 
Berkshire County Eagle for most of the, matter in the above short 
sketch of this famous mill and the men who have figured in its 


history. 


PI. 
This is the title of an interesting book of 216 pages, containing 
a collection of sketches relating to workers in sanctum and news- 
room, recently published by Griffin & Kidner, King William 
street, Hamilton, Canada. In his preface the compiler says: 


In presenting this little volume to the craft and others, the compiler is 
imbued with the belief that it will be accorded a favorable reception. 
The aim has been not so much to instruct as to amuse, and in pursuance 
of this object the hope is expressed that he has not overshot the mark. 
Through changed conditions, not the least important feature of which is the 
advent of the typesetting machine, the old order of things is fast losing its 
identity, and along with it a race of printers full of quaint conceits and 
eccentricities, whose counterparts are but rarely seen today. Part of the 
compiler’s object, therefore, in gathering this typographical lore from 
various sources and embodying it in its present shape was to rescue the 
memory of these waifs and strays from oblivion, to forge a connecting link, 
imperfect though it may be, between the hazy past and the bustling, practical 
present. In some of the sketches, old-timers will recognize once restless 
characters who have since lain down to ‘sleep the sleep that knows no 
waking,’’ and if certain of the articles themselves bear a familiar face to 
some, they will not surely resent their reappearance —a good thing is always 
worth reading twice. As for those who may con them for the first time, it is 
confidently expected they will derive a degree of enjoyment worthy of the 
undertaking. Technical works relating to typography there are in abund- 
ance, and they undoubtedly occupy a very important position in developing 
the capabilities of the modern disciple of Faust; but the opinion is hazarded 
that this unpretentious compilation, treating of the lights and shadows of the 
printer’s career and of the inner life of the sanctum, from the taking stand- 
point of wit and humor, is a new departure. If it has compeers, the writer 
has failed to come across them. Of this he is full sure, however —that the 
present effort is a most congenial one, pursued at odd times; and, if but 
the bare outlay connected therewith be met, will feel amply repaid by the 
entertainment accruing to the perusal of these legends of the craft by his 
fellow-typos. Credit has been given in every instance where obtainable. 





JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. 


This distinguished and picturesque Irish patriot, poet and 
journalist died in Boston on Sunday, August 10, probably from an 
accidental overdose of chloral. His story is romantic and inter- 
esting. Fired with youthful enthusiasm, he sought to implant 
revolutionary principles in the ranks of Great Britain’s army. 
For that purpose, he enlisted in the regiment of huzzars known as 
the Queen’s Own. After three years’ service his plans were dis- 
covered. He was arrested, tried for treason, and sentenced to be 
shot. This sentence was commuted to twenty years’ penal servi- 
tude, and O’Reilly spent three years in the Chatham, Portsmouth, 
Portland and Dartmoor prisons, and in West Australia. From 
the latter place he escaped to this country, after sufferings, priva- 
tions and disappointments which make up an extraordinary record 
of adventure and daring. _Landing in the United States almost 
penniless, he soon found friends. He engaged in newspaper work, 
and rapidly became a prominent writer. He was best known as 
editor of the Boston /’/o¢. His verse is pure, limpid, sympathetic, 
and forceful. Although extreme in his zeal for the cause of his 
native land, John Boyle O'Reilly had, by his engaging and brilliant 
personal character, made genuine friends among men of all shades 
of opinion ; Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Whittier and other leaders 
of thought being his intimate associates. As late as 1885, Mr. 
Lowell, as our minister, formally asked the British government, 
on Mr. O'Reilly's behalf, for permission for the latter to visit 
Ireland, but it was refused, 
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HENRY J. LOSER, 

First vice-president of the International Typographical Union, 
whose portrait appears on the opposite page was born in Port 
Gibson, Mississippi, in 1859, and thrown on his own resources 
at a very tender age by the death of his parents. He com- 
menced the printing business in Crystal Springs, Mississippi, 
in April, 1871, when but twelve years of age, where he received 
a limited education, chiefly at the case. After serving a full 
term of apprenticeship he was admitted to membership in Mem- 
phis Union, No. 11, in 1880, and has since worked in many of 
the principal cities of the United States, in which he has always 
proved himself a stanch advocate of unionism. 

Mr. Loser has been a resident of Nashville for the past three 
years, where he has happily married, and is now a compositor on 
the Daily American. Here, by his uniform courteous and upright 
demeanor, he so commended himself to his fellow-craftsmen, that, 
at the late election for delegates to the International union, he was 
elected senior delegate to represent Nashville Typographical 
Union, No. 20, in that body at its session soon thereafter to be 
held at Atlanta. At this meeting, through his personal popularity 
and widely known devotion to the principles of unionism, he was 
elevated to the high and responsible position of first vice-president, 
a position which he will doubtless fill to the advancement of union 
principles and with honor to himself. 


PAPER MONEY. 


The Bank of England note is about five inches by eight in 
dimensions, and is printed in black ink on Irish linen water-lined 
paper, plain white and with ragged edges, which lacks the oily 
smoothness of American bank notes. 

The notes of the Banque de France are made of white, water- 
lined, printed in blue and black, with numerous mythological and 
allegorical pictures, and running in denominations from the 20 
franc note to the 1,000 franc. 

South American currency, in most countries, is about the size 
and general appearance of American bills, except that cinnamon 
brown and slate blue are the prevailing colors and the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages the prevalent language engraved on the face. 

The German currency is rather artistic. The bills are printed 
in green and black upon paper lighter than American gold certifi- 
cates and about an inch wider. They run in denominations from 
5 to1,o0oomarks. Their later bills are printed on silk fiber paper. 

The Chinese paper currency is in red, white and yellow paper, 
with gilt lettering and gorgeous little hand-drawn devices. The 
bills, to the ordinary financier, might pass for wash checks or 
prayer papers in a joss house, but they are worth good money in 
the Flowery Kingdom. 

Italian notes are of all shapes, sizes and colors. The smaller 
bills—5 and ro lire notes—are about the size and shape cf our own 
old 25 cent ‘‘shinplaster” fractional currency, and printed on 
white paper in pink, blue and carmine inks and ornamented with 
a finely engraved vignette of King Humbert. 

The roo ruble note of Russia is barred from top to bottom with 
all the colors of the rainbow, blended as when shown through a 
prism. In the center, in bold relief, stands a large, finely executed 
vignette of the Empress Catherine I. Thisisin black. The other 
engraving is not at all intricate or elaborate, but is well done in dark 
and light brown and black inks. 

The Norwegians have a curious currency, but it is rarely seen 
in the United States, for the reason it circulates very little among 
the common people and theclass that comes to America as emigrants. 
These stick to their copper and silver coins and shun the little 
cinnamon brown bills of their government, which are about the size 
of our old ‘‘shinplasters.” 

The Austrian bill is printed on light colored thick paper, which 
shows none of the silk fiber marks or geometric lines used in 
American currency as a protection against counterfeiting. Each 
bears upon it a terrible warning to counterfeiters, threatening the 
penitentiary confinement ‘‘to any one who shall make, sell or have 
in possession any counterfeit or fac simile of this bill,” 
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NOTES FROM EASTERN CITIES. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


Business in this city is anything but brisk, but in all lines of 
trade better times are looked for in the fall. Hempel & Dingens, 
manufacturers of the well-known Hempel quoin, are getting in 
shape again after the fire which destroyed many of their patterns, 
and can now handle all orders received. The Buffalo Printing 
Ink Works continue to turn out immense quantities of inks, from 
the cheapest news to the most carefully ground photo-type brands. 
The Blackhall Manufacturing Company are perfecting an envelope 
machine, which they expect will meet with great favor. L. & I. J. 
White report the call 
for machine knives 
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| 
| known in all parts of the country for his painstaking efforts in the 
| printers’ specimen exchange line, is now acting as foreman in the 
office of W. H. Hicks, in Seneca street. Ed. has recently taken 
unto himself a wife, but is not going to let this interfere with his 
endeavors to promote the cause of fine typography, and is offer- 
ing his books at prices that printers everywhere should not fail to 
take advantage of. Mr. W. H. Wright, who has recently been 
endeavoring to convince the printers of Buffalo that a first-class 
trade paper should receive their support, is a wide-awake and 
energetic young man. It is gratifying to remark in this connec- 
tion that the sales of THE INLAND PRINTER are increasing each 
month, as Messrs. Peacock & Jones, the news agents, 17 E. Seneca 
street, can _ testify. 
With the commence- 





good for this season ' 
of the year. P. S. 
Lyman, the energetic 
agent for Barnhart 
Bros. & Spindler, Chi- 
cago, whose place of 
business is at 60 Pearl 
street, spends a good 
deal of time ‘‘ hust- 
ling” for orders for 
‘* copper-mixed,” but 
when found in his 
office is always ready 
to talk in an enter- 
taining way to his 
friends. Story & Fox, 
the varnishers and fin- 
ishers, are never with- 
out all they can 
handle, yet anxious 
to get all that comes 
their way. No work 
undertaken is slight- 
ed, and their straight- 





forward way of deal- 
ing has made them 
many friends. W. E. 
Lyman & Sons are 
resting on their oars 
pending develop- 
ments in the consoli- 
dation of typefound- 
ers, and in the mean- 
time are keeping their 
customers supplied 
with the best the 
market affords. The 
Howard Iron Works, 
makers of the ‘‘Gem,”’ 
‘*Victor” and ‘‘ Dia- 
mond” paper cut- 
ters, can hardly keep 
up with their orders, 
the demand being 
constant for these machines. Cosack & Co., the lithographers, fill 
in the summer months stocking up with calendars, etc., for fall. 
This, with other work, keeps all their presses moving. Mr. Koer- 
ner, of this company, always treats visitors pleasantly. His new 
drying rack he expects to place on the market the coming winter. 
The printing offices are a little quiet, only the larger ones, such as 
Matthews, Northup & Co. and the Courier Company, being what 
could be called busy. Mr. Graesser, foreman of the poster depart- 
ment of the latter company, is pushing work for the fall fairs, but 
manages with all to devote part of his time to work on new designs 
for borders and special faces of wood letters, and is demonstrating 
daily that art work can be produced in mammoth show bills as 
Mr. Ed. H. McClure, well 





well as in fancy cards and circulars. 





ment of the new vol- 
ume a large accession 
to the ranks of the 
readers of the leading 
journal of the world 
in the printing indus- 
try is surely expect- 
ed by all now upon 
the list, who wish 
others to enjoy the 
benefits they now de- 
rive fromcareful 
reading of its pages. 


BOSTON, MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

In Boston, as well 
as in other eastern 
cities, people take life 
as easy as_ possible 
during the heated 
term. Some goto the 
seashore, some to the 
mountains, some stay 
at home and recuper- 
ate by attending 
strictly to business. 
Among the latter class 
we find Mr. C. C. 
Child, of the Child 
Acme Cutter and 
Press Company, of 64 
Federal street. His 
company is busily en- 
gaged in work, with 





orders far ahead, 
which augurs well for 
the success attained 
by the ‘‘ Acme” cut- 
ter. Messrs. Golding 
& Co., in Fort Hill 
square, are ‘‘at home”’ 


earn ; RORY j. LOSES, to all callers, and 
First Vice-President International Typographical Union. 


ready on a moment's 
notice to supply printers with anything they want, from a bodkin to 
a Golding Jobber. Geo. H. Morrill & Co., the ink manufacturers, 
are constantly striving to please the trade. When Mr. Morrill 
himself is away, Mr. Shattuck, his ‘‘ right bower,” is on deck to 
quote lowest rates and furnish best goodsinahurry. The Boston 
Photogravure Company, 27 Boylston street, have all the work they 
can do, both in photogravure, half-tone and other processes. The 
French color process they are making special efforts in, and turn 
out some beautiful work. The Kidder Press Company are still 
hard at work on their new pony press, and will soon have this 
pattern ready for the market. In the meantime they are placing 
their other machines in all parts of the country. The paper houses 
of Carter, Rice & Co. and Pulsifer, Jordan & Pfaff are both 











reasonably busy for this season of the year. Phelps, Dalton & Co., 
the typefounders, do not complain of dull times. Mr. Phinney of 
that company states that the call for their many desirable faces 
continues unabated. The Boston Typefoundry, 104 Milk street, 
which, in connection with the Central Typefoundry, of St. Louis, 
make and carry a fine line of type, endeavor to please the trade, 
and always succeed in doing so. The Atlantic Works, at East 
Boston, where the well-known ‘‘ Dooley” paper cutter is manufact- 
ured, is busy on all classes of work. In the establishment of 
Chas. F. Perry & Co., 183 Congress street, can be seen ten of 
these cutters in constant operation. Messrs. J. H. Osgood & Co. 
and Wild & Stevens, in the roller and composition business, are 
both doing all they can conveniently. The Thomson-Houston 
Electric Company, 620 Atlantic avenue, are furnishing electric 
motors for printing offices in different parts of the country. This 
method of obtaining power seems to be meeting with much favor. 
The printers’ furnishing houses of Samuel Stephens, Curtis & 
Mitchell and H. C. Hansen areall busy. The perforating machine 
manufactured by the latter gentleman is having a large sale, and 
the Columbian press of Curtis & Mitchell giving the best of satis- 
faction wherever introduced. In wire-stitching machinery, Mr. 
Chas. Carr, of 7 Exchange place, can provide a first-class machine. 
His wire stitcher is a powerful and well-built one, and can be 
depended upon. Geo. W. Prouty & Co., makers of the perfected 
Prouty press, have just added a larger size to those already manu- 
factured, a thing that many printers will appreciate. The Whit- 
lock Machine Company has established an office at 147 High 
street, which is in charge of Mr. Willis S. Morse. THE INLAND 
PRINTER has many friends in this city, both among its subscribers 


and advertisers. Se ee ee 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


This is the city fav excellence for printers’ materials, type, 
presses and all that pertains to printing. Every large concern 
that makes anything in this line within a radius of five hundred 
miles of New York has an office here, and many establishments are 
located right in the city. R. Hoe & Co., on Grand street, the 
leading press builders, have a mammoth place. A visit to their 
works is one of the sights of New York. They are devoting a 
great deal of attention at the present time to web perfecting 
presses, and have orders in hand for these marvels of man’s ingen- 
uity that will take them months to fill. The Babcock Printing 
Press Manufacturing Company’s works are in New London, Con- 
necticut, but they have an office in the Tribune building. The 
Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Company have 
their office and salesrooms at 160 William street, in charge of 
Mr. Ogden Brower. C. Potter, Jr. & Co. have their office at 
12 Spruce street, and through this agency are placing their popular 
presses in offices everywhere. Van Allens & Boughton, 59 Ann 
street and 19 Rose street, general printing press machinists, are 
selling agents for the Huber two revolution, two color and sheet 
perfecting presses for bookwork. The Huber is meeting with 
great success. Under one of the arches of the great Brooklyn 
bridge, at 54 Frankfort street, we find the Liberty Machine Works, 
dealers in printers’ materials and makers of the Liberty press. 
Mr. Van Wyck or Mr. Martiniof this company are always ready 
to make it pleasant for callers, and take the utmost pleasure in 
booking orders for this well-known job press. The Whitlock 
Machine Company, whose works are in Birmingham, Connecti- 
cut, have an office in the Times building in charge of Col. R. P. 
Yorkston. At 97 Nassau street is the office of the Gordon Press 
Works, in charge of Mr. W. H. Hicks, than whom there is no 
more clever entertainer and salesman in New York. The Gordon 
Franklin press is so widely known that it needs no mention at our 
hands. The factory is located at Rahway, New Jersey. The John- 
son Peerless Works, at 44 Beekman street, make the celebrated 
‘‘Peerless” job press. Mr. Henry Johnson is president. The 
‘* Peerless” has a strong hold on the printers of the country, and 
is gaining favor daily. C. B. Cottrell & Sons have their salesrooms 
at 8 Spruce street, the factory being in Westerly, Rhode Island. 
The principals of the firm travel back and forth between these 
places frequently, but Mr. Dickinson, the genial salesman, can 
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always be found at No. 8, ready to wait upon customers. Walter 
Scott & Co., makers of the Scott presses, Plainfield, New Jersey, 
have their office in the Times building. John Thomson, in Temple 
Court building, maker of the Colt’s Armory press, is busy filling 
orders for his presses. Merritt Gally, 97 Nassau street, has recent- 
ly issued a circular announcing the formation of the M. Gally 
Universal Press Company, which will continue the manufacture of 
the New Universal, under advantages not heretofore possible. This 
arrangement will lighten his labors considerably, and enable him 
tolook more closely to the details most needing his personal atten- 
tion. The New Champion Press Company, 41 Center street, are 
general machinists, and manufacture the New Champion job press. 
Mr. A. Olmesdahl is manager. Mr. Bennett, manager for the 
Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Company, 150 Nassau street, informs 
us that the new web perfecting press made by his company is 
having a large sale. They have recently placed them in the fol- 
lowing offices: vening Express, Portland, Me.; Virginian, Nor- 
folk, Va.; Herald, Binghamton, N. Y.; 4arm and Home, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Datly News, Lowell, Mass. The typefounders are 
all busy casting body letter, but only a few of them are producing 
new job faces at thistime. A visit to any of them will well repay 
one. James Conner’s Sons issue the /etite 7ypfographic Messenger, 
edited by A. Curét, which shows everything new which they bring 
out. Farmer, Little & Co., 63 Beekman street, are an enterpris- 
ing firm, constantly endeavoring to be up with the times, and report 
business flourishing. George Bruce’s Son & Co., one of the oldest 
foundries in the country, are not behind the times in meeting the 
requirements of the modern printer, and can furnish material equal 
to the best. The A. W. Lindsay Typefoundry, the Manhattan 
Typefoundry, and the Empire State Typefoundry are doing a good 
business, and expect to increase their output very materially later 
in the fall. The Newton Copper Type Company, 14 Frankfort 
street, do not make type, but copper face it, making it so durable 
that it will outwear several ordinary fonts. Many newspapers 
have adopted this plan, and the company receives orders from all 
parts of the country for this work. J. H. Bonnell & Co.,in the Times 
building, manufacturers of ink,are doing a lively business. Should 
the caller at their place of business fall into the hands of Harry 
Burdge it is needless to say that Harry will secure a good sized order 
for inks, and the caller will secure a welcome and treatment that 
‘‘the only Burdge” knows how to bestow. Every one connected with 
the house is a ‘‘ hustler.’’ Frederick H. Levey & Co., 59 Beekman 
street, should be called upon by the intending purchaser of first- 
Mr. Levey is a genial gentleman, and ‘‘ business ” 
from the word go. Mr. Theyson is outside man, and well known 
by printers and publishers everywhere. Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 
John street, are also makers of inks, and have the reputation of 
sending out goods that speak for themselves. Sigmund Ullman, 
536 Pearl street, carries an immense stock of inks and colors, and 
can furnish anything wanted in his line without asking people to 
wait until it comes from the factory. The reputation of every- 
thing handled by him is such that it has been said that ‘‘if you 
are once a customer you will always beacustomer.”” H. D. Wade 
& Co. are now at 28 Reade street. Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., 
Geo. H. Morrill & Co., C. E. Robinson & Bro., and the Queen 
City Printing Ink Company, all have branches in New York. 
Berger & Wirth, 190 William street, sell a fine line of inks. Their 
head office and factory are in Leipsic, Germany. Bingham, Daley 
& O’Hara, manufacturers of printers’ rollers, can bé found at 49 
They have the largest establishment of this kind in 
the country. D. J. Reilly & Co., 324 Pearl street, are also manu- 
facturers of rollers and composition. Although Mr. Reilly died 
some time ago, the firm has continued under the old name. Mr. 
Maigne, the present head of the house, states that business is 
flourishing. Being from the West, Mr. Maigne has introduced 
western push into his business with results that tell. F. A. Ring- 
ler & Co., 26 Park Place and 21 Barclay street, are photo-electro- 
typers, and produce some of the finest portrait plates ever put on 
a printing press. They make a specialty of many intricate kinds 
of work in electrotyping and process reproduction. A visit to their 

lace will well repay the sojourner in New York. Vanderburgh 


class inks. 


Rose street. 











Wells & Co., 8 Spruce street, deal in printers’ materials, and 
make a specialty of wood type and Turkey boxwood for engravers. 
Walker & Bresnan, 201 William street, are large dealers in printers’ 
supplies, and have many friends. To meet either member of the 
firm is to feel at home, and Mr. Hubbard, their genial ‘‘ best 
man,” is ever ready to shake hands and take orders. Emmerich 
& Vonderlehr, 191 Worth street, manufacture bronzing and dust- 
ing machines, in six sizes, which are used by large printing and 
lithographing establishments in many parts of the country. These 
machines are the best for the purpose of any made. Fuchs & 
Lang, 29 Warren street, can furnish metal leaf bronze powders 
for printers and lithographers, and inks of all kinds. They do a 
large business, and have a branch office in Chicago which looks 
after western trade. F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 11 Spruce 
street, the New York agents for THE INLAND PRINTER, are dealers in 
printers’ materials generally. They have recently issued a very 
complete catalogue of everything they sell, which will be sent 
anywhere on request. Among the photo-engraving establishments 
should be mentioned the C. L. Wright Gravure Company, 48 
Beekman street ; the Photo Engraving Company, 67 Park Place ; 
the Photo Electrotype Engraving Company, 7 New Chambers 
street ; Stevens & Morris, 22 Cortlandt street ; Star Photo Engrav- 
ing Company, Judge building; Moss Engraving Company, 535 
Pearl street; New York Engraving & Printing Company, 320 
Pearl street; Electro Light Engraving Company, 157 William 
street; Franklin Photo Electrotype Company, 305 Pearl street ; 
and Bartholomew & Peckham, 18 Spruce street. The latter firm 
has just gotten out a new catalogue; is making efforts to perfect 
the French color-process work, and is succeeding admirably. 
The Display Advertisement Company, 26 Church street, make 
unique and artistically designed cuts, and furnish electrotypes of 
them. Their catalogue is ready. Cranston & Co., 59 Park street, 
makers of paper cutters, are full of business. Mr. Cranston 
attends personally to the manufacture of his machines, and takes 
pride in knowing that every one that goes out is perfect. The 
C. & C. Electric Motor Company, 402 Greenwich street, and the 
Sprague Electric Motor Company, 16 Broad street, furnish 
motors for printing offices and binderies. This system of 
obtaining power is meeting with great favor. Geo. H. Sanborn 
& Sons, 69 Beekman street, manufacture all kinds of binders’ 
machinery. Their cutters, standing presses, smashing machines 
and other machinery are considered ‘‘better than the best.” 
Montague & Fuller are also in this line. Their place of business 
is at 41 Beekman street, and runs around the corner to 166 Will- 
iam street. Mr. Montague is always glad to see callers. Raynor 
& Martin, 59 John street, make a specialty of envelopes, but also 
carry other things in the line of paper for printers. Francis & 
Loutrel, 45 Maiden Lane, deal in stationery and also sell a patent 
composition for printers’ rollers. Their copyable printing ink is 
used very extensively and has a good reputation. Damon & Peets, 
44 Beekman street, have a general printers’ warehouse and keep 
type, presses and everything a printer wants. Wilson Fiske, 102 
Chambers street, can furnish printers’ and bookbinders’ machinery 
of every description. E. L. Megill, 60 Duane street, is known far 
and wide as the gauge-pin man. What he cannot supply in this 
line is not worth having. His new flexible pin is an addition to 
the gauge-pin line that many printers have wanted, and is well 
liked. For fancy cards and cardboard, the Hastings Card Com- 
pany, 26 Beekman street, is the place to visit. M. J. Hughes, 18 
Spruce street, makes a stereotype outfit with which any printer 
can do his own stereotyping. T.W.&C. B. Sheridan, 25 Centre 
street, make the celebrated Sheridan cutter and other binders’ 
machinery. E. B. Stimpson & Son, 31 Spruce street, are pat- 
entees and manufacturers of round-hole perforating machines, 
made in all sizes, and of superior workmanship. The W. F. Park 
Company, 43 Elm street, are manufacturers of wire stitchers, and 
the J. L. Morrison Company, 21 Centre street, also make the 
same kind of machines. The Lovejoy Company, 444 Pearl street, 
electrotypers and manufacturers of electrotype machinery, have a 
large establishment. Butler & Kelley, 125 Fulton street, are manu- 
facturers of fine wedding stationery. They have just patented 
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a fastener for cords on programmes which they and every 
one who has seen it consider a good thing. These are a few of 
the many firms visited by our representative in New York. A 
number of printing offices were called on, but space forbids 
mention of them. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

_ Upon arriving at this city, about the most conveniently located 
establishment to first call upon is the typefoundry of the MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan Company, 606 Sansom street, the oldest establish- 
ment of the kind in the country. The visitor will undoubtedly 
meet Mr. G. W. Witham, a gentleman who has been with this 
firm over a quarter of a century, and who always takes pleasure in 
showing visitors about. Mr. W. B. MacKellar also makes callers 
feelat home. H. P. Feister’s Franklin Machine Works, 125 North 
Fifth street, should also be seen. Mr. Feister manufactures 
printing, bookbinding and general machinery. Mr. L. A. Mayall, 
731 Shoemaker street, does general machine work and is manu- 
facturer of the Philadelphia paper cutting machine. The Bel- 
mont Machine Company, 3737 Filbert street, are manufacturers 
of the Belmont folding machine; Taylor & Shoemaker are pro- 
prietors. The Crosscup & West Engraving Company, 711 Filbert 
street, produce the well known half-tone plates by the ‘iIves” 
process, which appear from time to time in this journal. C. R. 
Carver, Third and Canal streets, manufactures the Carver paper 
cutter; business is brisk in his establishment, and orders for his 
machines are on the increase. Collins & McLeester, the type- 
founders, at 705 Jayne street, state that business has been fair for 
this season, and that in the fall they expect it to be better than it 
is at present. Chambers Bros. Co., at Fifty-second street and 
Lancaster avenue, make the Chambers paper folding machines. 
It is quite a trip to their works but it is worth one’s while to go. 
By the street car it takes about forty-five minutes, but on the 
Pennsylvania railroad the run is made in ten minutes. The 
Electro Tint Engraving Company, 726 Chestnut street, make all 
their plates of copper, which wears better than any other metal 
and produces a clearer effect in printing. They are full of busi- 
ness. The firm consists of Charles Purton, L. Frank Stearns, 
Joseph McIntyre and J. C. Claghorn. Bendernagel & Co., 36 
Hudson street, manufacturers of printers’ rollers, keep busy at all 
seasons and do not complain of dull times. W. C. Bleloch, 515 
Minor street, sells printers’ material of every kind and has a genera: 
printers’ warehouse. E. L. Miller, 328 Vine street, manufacturer 
of paper cutters, is preparing for fall business by stocking up with 
his excellent machines, and looks for a good trade later on. The 
Keystone Typefoundry, at 734 Sansom street, is run by the 
Mather Manufacturing Company, and produces many fine faces 
of type. Among the other firms worthy of mention and deserving 
of a call, are, the Otto Gas Engine Works, Thirty-third and Wal- 
nut streets; John Woodruff's Sons, 1217 Cherry street, the ink 
manufacturers; J. L. Shoemaker, bindery goods, 15 South Seventh 
street ; T. W. Price & Co., paper warehouse, 505 Minor street ; 
C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, manufacturers of inks ; 
Godfrey & Co., makers of rollers and composition, 325 Walnut 
street ; Charles Beck Paper Company, 609 Chestnut street ; A. M. 
Collins Manufacturing Company, 527 Arch street, dealers in paper ; 
R. W. Hartnett & Bro., 52 North Sixth street, dealers in printers’ 
materials; the Levytype Company, engravers, Seventh and 
Chestnut streets. These are a few of the many large business 
houses in Philadelphia in the line of printing and kindred trades. 
Alfred M. Slocum & Co., 123 North Fourth street, art printers, 
have a model office which will well repay a visit. In the fore- 
going we have mentioned about all the houses our representative 
had the pleasure of calling on. If any have been overlooked 
it was because time would not permit of his seeing every one. 
On another page THE INLAND PrinTER thanks its friends for 
courtesies extended him. 


CaLcINED magnesia rubbed on a job will allow of bronze being 
printed over a color without adhering to it, but the color should be 
as dry as possible before applying the magnesia. 











SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN’S UNION. 


The convention met pursuant to call, in the American House, 
Boston Massachusetts, on Tuesday, September 2, 1890, at 8:30 
A.M. First Vice President Williams in the chair. 

A motion to appoint a committee on credentials was adopted 
and Messrs. Miller, of Philadelphia, and Trowbridge, of Ottawa, 
Canada, were so appointed. 

The committee reported the receipt of credentials as follows: 
No. 1, Washington, Alton B. Carty; No. 2, Detroit, G. A. Ray; 
No. 4, Philadelphia, C. W. Miller; No. 5, Ottawa, J. G. Trow- 
bridge; No. 6, St. Louis, James E. Hardy; No. 10, Toronto, 
J. W. Williams; No. 23, Albany, T. G. Hayes; No. 27, Buffalo, 
Carl L. Stern ; No. 28, Louisville, Ambrose R. Turney ; No. 32, 
Omaha, Ed. M. Birch ; No. 51, New York, Peter Dobbs and T. J. 
Hawkins; No. 52, Montreal, Albert E. Abson; No. 53, Boston, 
M. J. Doherty ; No. 54, Dayton, W. G. Dunne; No. 1, Job Press- 
men, Boston, Peter Burns; No. 1, Toronto, Press Feeders’ 
Brotherhood, J. W. Williams. 

On motion, Mr. James Gelson was appointed to represent Den- 
ver Union, No. 4o. 

The committee’s report was then adopted. 

The convention then adjourned to be opened formally at 8 p. m. 

On re-assembling of the convention, President Mahoney in the 
chair, a protest was presented by the Boston Union, No. 53, in 
relation to a local affair. President Mahoney called First Vice 
President Williams to the chair. He decided that as the matter 
was purely local it was entirely in the jurisdiction of No. 53. 

Mr. Doherty, on behalf of the Boston unions, welcomed the 
delegates to that city and hoped that the spirit which inspired the 
revolutionary fathers, reminders of whom would be found all 
around the city, would inspire the delegates present at this con- 
vention. 

The secretary-treasurer’s report showed the receipts to Septem- 
ber 1, 1890, to have been $453 and the expenditures $238.61, leav- 
ing balance on hand of $214.39. Adjourned to meet at 8 a.M., 
Wednesday. 

WEDNESDAY MorNING. 

President Mahoney in the chair. An auditing committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Williams, of Toronto, and Carty, of Wash- 
ington, reported finding the accounts correct and in good order. 
They also reported that the secretary-treasurer had declined 
accepting $125 of the $200 salary due him, and recommended that 
the amount be placed to his account to defray expenses of organiz- 
ing. Their recommendation was concurred in. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was then proceeded 
with. C. W. Miller, of Philadelphia, and C. L. Stern, of Buffalo, 
were nominated for the office of president. Mr. Miller received 
sixteen votes and Mr. Stern one. Mr. Miller was declared elected. 

For first vice-president, J. W. Williams, of Toronto, and J. G. 
Trowbridge, of Ottawa, were nominated. Mr. Williams réceived 
twelve and Mr. Trowbridge five votes. Mr. Williams was declared 
elected. 

For second vice-president, Mr. Birch, of Omaha, and Mr. Ray, 
of Detroit, were nominated. Fourteen votes were cast for Mr. 
Birch and three for Mr. Ray. Mr. Birch was declared elected. 

For secretary-treasurer, T. J. Hawkins, of New York, was 
placed in nomination. There being no opposing candidate, the 
president was instructed to cast the vote of the convention. Hav- 
ing done so, Mr. Hawkins was declared elected. 

The convention then adjourned to 2 o'clock. 

On reassembling, a committee previously appointed to con- 
sider the state of affairs in Washington presented their report, 
recommending that the president and secretary-treasurer proceed 
to that city and investigate matters. Report concurred in. 

The officers elect were then obligated and installed,and returned 
thanks to the convention, in a few well chosen words, for the hon- 
or conferred on them. 

The convention then devoted the remainder of the afternoon 
session to the consideration of the apprenticeship question. 
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The following resolutions were read, and referred to appro- 
priate committees : 

To organize feeders’ and other auxilliary unions; to establish 
a monthly journal as the official organ ; to appoint a committee to 
provide for a display of fine presswork at the World’s Fair in 1893 ; 
to instruct secretaries to refuse International Typographical Union 
cards coming from Washington or other cities where local unions 
of the International Printing Pressmen’s Union existed ; to devise a 
uniform obligation ; to provide a superannuation fund ; to encour- 
age attendance at, and increase interest in meetings of subordi- 
nate unions; to appoint an organizer ; to send out greeting to sub- 
ordinate unions; to provide for the compiling of a history of the 
connection of pressmen’s unions with the International Typo- 
graphical Union; to provide for the publication of convention 
proceedings ; to secure membership in the American Federation of 
Labor ; to provide for an international sick and death benefit ; to 
indorse the ‘‘ Restoration of Wage” bill, now before congress, and 
thanking Congressmen Russell, O’Donnel and Cummings for their 
advocacy of the measure ; to provide that none but duly elected 
delegates shall be entitled to vote for officers; to provide for a 
change in representation ; to reduce per capita tax ; to thank press 
reporters in press gallery of congress ; to thank Mr. Prescott, of 
Toronto Typographical Union, for courtesies extended ; to thank 
local unions No. 53 and job pressmen No. 1 for hospitalities 
received during session. 

At 6 p.m. the convention adjourned to meet at 8:30 A.M. Thurs- 
day. 

THURSDAY MorNING. 

President Miller in the chair. 

Roll call dispensed with. The committees on Subordinate 
Unions, Miscellaneous Business, Uniform Obligation and Thanks 
reported the resolutions referred to them. 

Among those favorably acted upon was a recommendation that 
apprentices be limited to one to every four journeymen pressmen; 
that apprentices in the fourth year be admitted to membership in 
subordinate unions, without vote, in order to instill the principles 
of unionism in them ; to establish a monthly journal to be known 
as the American Pressman, to furnish a means of communication 
between the different unions; that the per capita remain at 10 
cents monthly on each member ; to change rate of representation. 
All the resolutions referred to the Committee on Thanks were 
favorably acted on. 

The question of where the next convention should be held was 
decided in favor of Detroit, and the time of holding it was fixed for 
the third Tuesday in June. 

No further business appearing, at 4 Pp. M. the convention was 
adjourned sine die. 





BREVITY AND SPICE. 


Thoroughness, industry and tact are necessary in writing and 
keeping up a series of paying announcements. Readers nowadays 
demand variety in what they read, whether it be in their literary 
matter, their news or their advertisements. Monotony tires them. 
Brevity and spice are absolutely essential to success in advertising. 
Every merchant can, with profit, study the methods employed by 
large advertisers in attracting attention to their wares. It is not 
necessary that the style of any one of them be copied literally, but 
points can be secured from each and all which will be of assistance 
in working up a series of remunerative announcements. Each 
advertiser should use such suggestions as come in his way for all 
there is in them, adapting them to his own particular needs. 
Above all things, never advertise your competitor by scolding 
about him. Advertise your own goods and get all the return you 
can for your money. Don’t get into a rut.— “xchange. 


OnE of the most capable engineers on the Pennsylvania rail- 
road has charge of the celebrated ‘‘ lightning” newspaper train 
which leaves Jersey City every morning before dawn. His name 
is (very appropriately) Page, but he will never be reported as 
‘three sheets in the wind,” for he’s a strictly temperate man. 
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BOSTON’S HOSPITALITY. 


In presenting the following brief account of the entertainments 
given to the delegates and visitors during their sojourn in Boston, 
it is proper to state that they were of a princely character ; and 
that no expense or trouble was spared to make their visit a thor- 
oughly enjoyable one. To the local committee especial thanks are 
due. In the absence of an official list we cannot refrain from 
mentioning the names of H. T. Rockwell, Lewis Barta, Alfred 
Mudge, Henry B. Dennison, H. O. Houghton, G. A. Churchill, 
Fred. Mills, W. J. Robinson, S. J. Parkhill, B. Wilkins, C. A. 
Pinkham, J. L. McIntosh, M. J. Riley, A. J. Wright, James 
Berwick and H. C. Witcomb. If others are omitted they 
must take the will for the deed. For the many personal courte- 
sies tendered, hereby duly acknowledged, we return our sincere 


thanks. 
THE CARRIAGE DRIVE. 


On Tuesday afternoon the members of the convention and 
visitors, with about fifty ladies, the party numbering nearly two 
hundred, took tally-hos and carriages at the Parker House at 
3 o'clock, after which they were conducted through some of 
the finest of Boston’s suburbs, including Commonwealth avenue, 
the Chestnut Hill Reservoir, the Arnold Arboretum and Franklin 
Park. On arriving at the Roxbury Club House, on Warren 
street, the party alighted, where they were entertained, and par- 
took of an elegant collation provided by Messrs. Henry B. Den- 
nison, Frank H. Mudge and H. T. Rockwell. 

The weather was all that could be desired, the ridea delightful 
one, and all returned to their hotels amply satisfied with the day's 
enjoyment. 

THE EXCURSION TO GLOUCESTER. 

On Wednesday, at 1 o’clock, the steamer New York, contain- 
ing the delegates and invited guests, left Lewis wharf for Eastern 
Point, Gloucester, Cape Ann, by way of Broad Sound and along 
the North Shore, a distance of twenty-six miles. The trip was a 
delightful one and was hugely enjoyed by all present. A somewhat 
unpropitious sky was succeeded by one of sunshine, and mirth and 
good feeling prevailed. Refreshments of a ¢emporal and spiritual 
character were provided, to which ample justice was done. After 
a two hours’ ‘‘ ocean voyage,”’ as some of the ladies expressed it, 
the party was landed at the desired haven, the ‘‘ Point.” A few 
minutes walk brought them to a spacious tent, under which a gen- 
uine New England ‘‘clam bake” was served. That it was appre- 
ciated was evinced by the manner in which the luscious bivalves 
disappeared, and a gentleman at our elbow remarked parentheti- 
cally, in answer to an apparent qualm of conscience, for reasons 
unrecorded, ‘‘If you do not desire to be devoured ‘don't be a clam!” 
The return trip was made by way of Boston Light, passing Point 
Allerton and Fort Warren. The scene presented shortly after 
leaving was an enchanting one. Out on the ‘‘main,” flecked with 
foam, numerous coasting and fishing craft were seen, while the 
quaint old city of Gloucester, on the rock-bound coast of Massa- 
chusetts—the home of the cod and mackerel fisher—made up a 
magnificent picture. That afternoon’s sail, if admissions may 
be accepted as genuine, furnished a lease of life to many present. 
Points of particular interest were shown by the committee and 
Bostonian friends. At7:30 all were safely landed, and the con- 
census of opinion was, the trip to and from Eastern Point was one 
which will long be remembered with pleasure. 


RECEPTION. 


The same evening a reception was given at the Parker House by 
J. G. Campbell, Edward D. Baker and Edward E. Jameson, of the 
Campbell Press Company, to the visiting and local members of 
the United Typothete of America. Speeches and toasts were 
made by Messrs. DeVinne, Martin and Bessy, of New York; 
McNally, Leonard, Sprague and Cameron, of Chicago; Ennis, 
Bechtold, Friegard and Woodward, of St. Louis; Davidson, of 
Louisville, Ky.; Mattison, of Chattanooga ; Landis, of Memphis, 
Tenn. ; Crowell and Kirkpatrick, of Springfield, Ohio; Jones, 
of Richmond, Va.; Smith, Mitchell, Kimball and Hatch, of 


Minneapolis; Brown and Cunningham, of St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Gibson, of Omaha, Neb. ; Fortier, of Montreal, Can., and Col. 
Rockwell, Mudge, Cushing, McIndoe and Mills, of Boston. 

THE BANQUET. 

The banquet at the Vendome on Thursday night was a fitting 
conclusion to the round of entertainments so lavishly provided, 
and was deservedly acknowledged to be a splendid success. A 
short informal reception preceded the banquet, and at 7 o'clock 
line was formed and the march taken to the radiant scene of the 
feast. The dinner was well nigh perfect ; there were sweet music 
and the fragrant odor of flowers, the convivial sound of many 
happy voices, and later the eloquence of orators gave wings to the 
hours till nearly midnight. There were three hundred plates, and 
a survey of the tables disclosed hardly a half dozen vacant seats. 
H. O. Houghton, president of the Master Printers’ Club of Boston, 
occupied the chairman’s position. Letters of regret were read 
from James Russell Lowell, Charles Dudley Warner and Hon. 
Alexander H. Rice. 

Chairman Houghton started the flow of oratory, and when he 
arose received an ovation that filled the hall with an indescribable 
din. He bowed his acknowledgments and proceeded with his 
remarks. He said: 

For the benefit of those who do not understand Greek—it is not now 
taught in Harvard —I will explain the word typothetz. It means typesetters, 
and by that term I will address those present. It gives me great pleasure to 
welcome the delegates to our thanksgiving feast. It was about 400 years ago 
that the old manuscripts of the monks were transferred to the books of the 
present age. It may be well to know that not far from where I stand the first 
printing press erected in the United States was set up. which event Harvard 
has but recently celebrated, and I hope that this organization will also take 
cognizance of this event, which has had such a wonderful influence upon the 
civilized world. It seems as if we could almost touch the time when print- 
ing was first established and yet how marvelous has been its results. Joseph 
Green sent the first printing press to this country to civilize and christianize 
the Indian by printing books he could understand. When he died he was 
succeeded by a Mr. Glover, who was known by the title of printer for the 
colonies of Massachusetts Bay. Afterward Stephen Day began the printing 
of books under the direction,of the president of Harvard College. When 
Stephen Day retired he applied to the legislature for some recognition of the 
great setvices he had rendered. In their generosity they granted him a piece 
of land, which his relatives are looking for today. I suppose the whole prod- 
uct of fifty years ago was not equal to one printing press of the present day. 
Samuel Green appears to have been a faithful and diligent printer, and his 
descendants are spread all over the country today. He was very proud of 
military training, and one of his last enjoyments was to sit in his doorway and 
watch the train bands pass. The speaker then branched off on the question 
of trusts. Somebody has got the idea, said he, that a great monopoly is about 
to arise in this country and swallow us all up. Sam Green had a monopoly, 
but it failed for want of competition. The united typesetters have come here 
today tocelebrate with us, and we, people of New England, take more pride 
in you than you think we do. We bid you all godspeed. Touching on copy- 
right, Mr. Houghton said it was a misnomer. It is not to build up any great 
publishing house or make purse-proud writers. Why should we not give the 
Author the pay for his brain power. In bringing about this result there is no 
difference as to the result we aim to achieve, only a difference of methods. 


With a few complimentary words the chairman then intro- 
duced Mayor Hart, who congratulated Boston upon being hon- 
ored by the presence of the gentlemen belonging to the society of 
the unpronounceable name. He hoped the delegates had enjoyed 
themselves, and believed they had, as Colonel Rockwell had been 
looking after their welfare. 

The mayor closed with a glowing eulogy of the Hub, which he 
said was the second city in wealth and capital in the country, and 
promised all western men the best the city afforded whenever they 
chose to come. 

President Pugh was the next speaker. He said that though 
the organization had grown to large proportions, its work had 
just begun. One of the future results of its work would be a 
reduction in the cost of production, with an improvement in 
the class of work, and yet without the aid of anything savoring 
of a trust. 

‘‘The American Printers Who Have Risen’ 
by William C. Martin, of New York, probably the oldest employ- 
ing printer in the United States. He recalled the names of many 
prominent public men who had been printers in early life, and 
hoped the spirit of emulation would continue till the younger men 


’ 


was responded to 
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whom he saw about him would in their turn become prosperous 
and famous. 

‘‘Over the Border” was responded to by W. A. Shepard, of 
Toronto. He referred to the rapid strides being made by the 
association and to the indications which show that it is going 
to increase. He assured the meeting that the impression that the 
employing printers of Canada were banded together to keep down 
wages was not so, but on the contrary, they desired to be on terms 
of the closest intercourse with their workmen. He next referred to 
the tariff, the apprentice and the copyright questions. The speaker 
thought there was a great deal of ignorance prevailing in the 
United States, and even in the mother country, in regard to the 
physical and commercial conditions of the country across the bor- 
der. She had a boundless territory and more arable land than 
all the United States, which was rich with coal and minerals. 
The public schools of Toronto were equal, if not superior, to any in 
this country, but he hoped the United States would not interfere 
to check Canada’s progress, but assist her in the development of 
her resources, and aid her in the great race of life. 

Theodore L. DeVinne, of New York, replied to the toast of 
‘‘Authors.”” He referred to the marvelous growth of the printing 
press, and said that a press of today could do more work than all 
the presses of London one hundred years ago, which was something 
for the members to think about. He brought up remembrances of 
some of the pioneers of the trade, and referred to the promising 
young members of the profession who were coming forward to take 
the places of those now in command. 

Hon. William A. Russell, of Boston, was introduced as the man 
who makes more white paper than any other manufacturer in the 
country. The speaker touched upon the intimate relations which 
existed between the printer and the paper maker, which gave him 
assurance to address the gathering. In the tenth century the art 
of paper making was discovered in China, and it was not until the 
fifteenth century that we had the printing press ; but in all times 
since then the two trades had kept pace with each other. He 
touched upon the introduction of wood pulp in paper making, 
saying that if it was not used, today the business would require 
the importation daily of 2,000,000 tons of rags, which would be 
impossible, the result being that paper would be very expensive. 
The first use of wood pulp, therefore, marked an epoch in the 
history of paper making. 

Other speeches then followed by J. J. Little, of New York, 
who replied to the sentiment ‘‘ Publishers and Printers”; W. G. 
Gilbert, of St. Louis, ‘‘East and West”; Everett Waddey, of 
Richmond, ‘‘ The South”; ‘‘The Newspaper,” B. B. Herbert, of 
Chicago, and ‘‘ The Press,” Col. H. T. Rockwell. 

The credit of this very successful affair is due to the indefatiga- 
ble labor of the following gentlemen, who served as the committee 
of arrangements: Louis Barta (chairman), A. J. Wright, James 
Berwick and H. C. Witcomb. 

VISIT TO THE RIVERSIDE PRESS. 

On Friday morning a number of delegates, on invitation and 
through the courtesy of Hon. H. O. Houghton, were conveyed in 
carriages to the well-known Riverside Press establishment, and 
were escorted through the various departments by Messrs. Hough- 
ton and Mifflin. Want of space compels us to defer a detailed 
description of the same to a future issue. A collation was served 
inatent erected on the green. Short speeches were made by 
Mayor Hart, Messrs. Houghton, McNally, of Chicago ; Bechtold, 
of St. Louis; Rockwell, of Boston, and others, after which the 
party were driven through the grounds of Harvard College, the 
local committee pointing out the various structures, and the 
points of interest connected therewith. 


Durinc the last week in August there was a strike by the press- 
feeders engaged at Walbridge & Cornwall's establishment in New 
York City, for an increase of wages from $10 per week to $12. 
The firm prints the Vorth American Review, and offered to give the 
men the advanced price on the magazine work, but would not 
allow it on general work. These terms were refused by the feeders. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


This excellent ‘‘counterfeit presentment” of the genial 
original, with fac simile of his usual signature, has been prepared 
expressly for THE INLAND PRINTER to meet the demands .of 
hundreds, at home and abroad, who desired to possess such a 
souvenir of their lamented friend. As already noticed in these 
columns, Mr. McDermott died in the city of New York on June 4, 
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in the present year. His reputation as a miscellaneous writer for 
the American press was continent-wide. Born on the ‘‘sod of 
song,” at historical Enniskillen, August 16, 1834, his boyhood was 
a long summer dream of ambition and preferment. His mother’s 
family is one greatly distinguished in literature and invention. 
Thomas Gould McDermott, his father, was a prosperous dealer in 
meal, whose business was seriously affected by the famine of 1846- 
1847. Rev. Robert Elliott, of Beltourbet, County Cavan, Ireland, 
was the academic tutor of Hugh Farrar McDermott, who always 
held his name in affectionate remembrance. 

Coming to Boston, Massachusetts, in the year 1849, the elder 
McDermott purchased a home at Dorchester Heights, where he 
soon afterward died. Hugh had already begun reading. law withthe 
late Judge Brigham, but he gave up Chitty and Kent and Green- 
leaf for the more fascinating study of Gutenburg and Faust. 
Engrossed in the mysteries of the famous black art, his strong 
predilection for ‘‘fat takes” naturally led to verse-making. 
Better poems than Hugh Farrar McDermott’s are as infrequent as 
blazing comets. Since 1863 many editions have appeared; the prin- 
cipal collection, ‘‘ Poems from an Editor’s Table,” published in 1881 
by the Putnams of New York (and a revision thereof two years 
afterward) being received with favor in this country, and highly 
praised by English, Russian, German and even Italian critics. In 
his brief introductory lines to this volume, the author says: ‘‘ Our 
civilization is honesty and truth. These Pseek in myself, to pro- 
mote in others.” The words, the sentiment, the nobility here 
quoted are characteristic of what their author was in life and in 
friendship. No man had more friends; certainly no one could so 
quickly count his outspoken disparagers. 

To follow the step-by-step, active, honorable and useful career 
of Hugh Farrar McDermott through the brilliant land of his 
adoption, from rugged New England to profuse California, in the 
latter’s most exciting days and nights; then back again to less 
ensanguined localities, where eternal vigilance was ot the price 
of lawfulness, would reveal nothing that was ever at variance with 
truth and honesty, the bulwarks of every permanent civilization. 
The student, the printer, the editor, the poet, the good parent, 
the estimable citizen is no more of men. His life-work remains 
to us, a monument of industry, a record of rare worth. Speaking 
of Hugh Farrar McDermott on a somewhat formal occasion, 
Amos Cummings said: ‘‘ His talent is exceptional; his words are 
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wisdom ; his heart you feel in the warmth of his hand.’’ James 
Charlton Goldsmith, who preceded him beyond the shadows of the 
cypress-draped valley, called his friend and comrade, greatly 
loved, ‘‘ the eclipse of grief.” Writing of him three days after the 
simple, impressive burial in Weehawken cemetery, Henry Clay 
Lukens, his neighbor and brother author, who had held with links 
of gold the dead minstrel’s esteem, laid upon Hugh Farrar McDer- 
mott’s tomb this fragrant wreath of memory: ‘‘ Liberal in thought; 
open-handed and prompt in act; devoid of servile ambitions ; 
lover of the uncontaminated ; free from affectations ; a despiser of 
insincerity, hypocrisy and meanness; the bold, emphatic leveler 
(in speech and type) of political or social wrong-doing ; a friend 
and humanist in the broadest acceptance—he was the congenial 
associate and welcome guest of those who intuitively recognize 
and generously applaud true merit. McDermott eminently, yea 
distinctively, deserved all the commendation that his printed labor 
ever received, and he deserved vastly more.” 


RETURN VISIT OF DETROIT PRESSMEN 
TO CLEVELAND. 


On Sunday morning, August 17, the Detroit pressmen, to the 
number of twenty, arrived in the city of Cleveland to repay the 
visit made them by their Cleveland brethren, July 20. When the 
Detroit boat tied up at her dock a local reception committee, con- 
sisting of forty-five pressmen, were in waiting to escort their visitors 
to the Windsor Club Rooms, which were the headquarters for the 
day. After justice had been done toa substantial breakfast, the 
guests and entertainers met in the hall above, and the visitors 
were welcomed to the Forest City by Mr. J. C. Earl in the follow- 
ing language : 

Mr. HALEY, AND FELLOW PRESSMEN OF DETROIT,—In behalf of the print- 
ing pressmen of Cleveland, I extend to you a hearty welcome to this beauti- 
fulcity. It isindeed a pleasure to me, gentlemen, to be called upon to welcome 
you upon this occasion, as every one of your faces are familiar to me and other 
members of our local executive sommittee of pressmen, who were your guests 
July 20, not quite one month ago; and you can rest assured that we welcome you 
as men who have been weighed in the balance and were not found wanting. 
We were yours one month ago, today you are ours. Our programme has 
been arranged with a view to your comfort and pleasure. Our wives are with- 
in a stone’s throw of this building, and were your wives with you upon this 
occasion they would be placed in chargé of our better halves to be entertained 
by them in a befitting manner. Trusting that our associations of today may 
be the means of promulgating the friendly feeling now existing among the 
pressmen of Cleveland and Detroit, I again inform you that we extend to 
you the right hand of fellowship. 

Several speeches followed, and a good time generally was 
indulged in for about.an hour, when carriages were taken and the 
whole party, numbering about sixty-five persons, went for a drive 
around the eastern part of the city. The Arcade building was 
inspected, and then Wade Park was visited. From there the route 
was to Lake View Cemetery, where a stop was made to allow the 
visitors to go through the Garfield memorial. The party returned 
to their headquarters about 1 o’clock, and after about an hour's 
rest a fresh start was made. This time the password was ‘‘ West- 
ward, ho!” and westward the pressmen went until Rocky river was 
reached. All were ready for the appetizing dinner that awaited 
them there, and after the cravings of the inner man were satisfied, 
another social session, lasting about two hours, was indulged in. 
Songs, speeches and stories followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion. The drive back to the city was leisurely made and the boat 
was reached in good season by a tired but thoroughly satisfied crowd 
of Detroiters. They returned to their home city with enlarged ideas 
of the beauty and hospitality to be found in Cleveland. The exec- 
utive committee of the local pressmen, which had sole charge of 
the day’s festivities, was composed as follows: J. C. Earl, chair- 
man ; Thomas Rafferty, secretary ; John Engel, W. Wade, J. 
Gallagher, D. Coleman, P. J. Reiner, P. Manning, A. Bower, 
James Doyle, Charles Bull, E. Bernhardy, J. Hoy, T. Seygrist, 
George Wolf, E. Delahunt. 

The success of the two excursions has prompted the participants 
to further exertions, and already arrangements are being made to 
bring about a joint excursion between the Detroit, Toledo and 
Cleveland pressmen to Buffalo some time next summer, 








‘A PERSONAL TRIBUTE. 


The notice in ‘‘ Business Outlook” makes him dead ; gentle, 
thorough James F. Turney ; the union of which he was a charter 
member attending his funeral in a body only last March. Strange 
that one of his apprentices should recall him while reading the 
advance sections of the great dictionary of this century, and it has 
been years since we last met in the city of his lifetime. 

Reprinting the old year books of the State Supreme Court, as 
well as current literature and general jobwork, Mr. Turney kept 
by him through years the refined and tested elements of knowledge 
and experience. In emergencies and upon sudden call his readi- 
ness of resources was remarkable, for they seemed to rise out of 
the emergency itself. For an inimitable temper was continually 
held in check by that most excellent commodity in a printing 
house, good nature and good sense. He was a Christian of the 
faith of Rome, and all the keen wit and powers of sarcasm which 
the journeymen of agnostic and protestant prejudice played about 
him could not make him retort when he had ample learning and 
skill in retort. Said he to the writer, ‘‘ Why, Theo, it is harder 
to hold in than they give me credit for. They do give me credit 
for having no profane word in my mouth, and yet they don’t know 
how hard that was first to me. There, for instance, is the job 
office man, the poet, who will insinuate about the church being 
out of place ‘in this enlightened age.’ As if our recognition of 
baptism in the name of the Trinity, whether through the tub or 
open river, or mere sprinkling, is not more Christian than the 
close-corporation ceremony of his denomination.” 

Reprinting the year book of the State Supreme Court, Mr. 
Turney became remarkably versed in the proofreading of the 
It is one of his favorite expressions which occurred to me in 
He always 


law. 
reading up in the new dictionary of this century. 
maintained that the court never discriminated as it might when 
using the words common lawyer. Instead of meaning on the face 
of it a lawyer of ordinary merit, the court wants to say that so 
and so is skilled in matters not defined by statute law but set forth 
in the rich treasure-house of the common law, and that the hyphen 
here, ‘‘common-lawyer,” brings out this meaning. The great 
dictionary of the age, the ‘‘ Century,” so cites the very example, a 
common-lawyer. 

Little Johnny Herner; bothered by the minute pointing of a 
book of poetry on which double-columned pages he worked with 
his measuring-pole and ‘‘spaced with commas,” appealed to the 
The pointing was honestly made by Mr. 
‘‘Now, Johnny,” said the foreman, 
You had better space with 


foreman for relief. 
Anderson, and was sustained. 
‘*commas can often carry sense. 
commas till this book runs through”; and the impulsive young 
German journeyman, charmed out of his just resentment by the 
manner of the foreman, actually went to his case, humming in 
good humor, ‘‘ You'll never miss the commas till this case runs 
dry.” 

Perhaps a more striking comment on the foreman’s expression 
could not be devised than the following instance in this city. <A 
little West-End mission congregation (you might call it ‘‘ Upward 
Chapel,” though that is not the name) desired to have pew slips 
upon card to furnish the creed, Lord’s prayer, etc., to visitors in 
church service. For more than a year the creed had read in its 
second paragraph, ‘‘.. in the Holy Catholic Church; the com- 
munion of saints; ..” A visitor rather plainly dressed and some- 
what profane, set up the conundrum after week-day evening service: 
‘* How many separate and distinct things do you believe in in that 
last paragraph ? You ought to be able to count them out.” Indig- 
nation in the little West-End Bethel raged from the pastor in 
charge to the youngest presbyterianettes in the congregation. 
The exasperating querist was cast out and the creed then and 
there remained unrevised. The First Church in its services last 
winter had for some months reproduced upon its music programmes 
the creed, and the latter was recited by the congregation standing. 
In the Appleton Cyclopedia of American Biography (title ‘* Dr. 
Adams”) the pointing of this disputed clause was beautifully 


demonstrated. In 1873 communion service was held in the 
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Madison Square Presbyterian Church of New York City, in which 
representatives from every denomination and almost every nation 
on earth participated. ‘In welcoming the foreign delegates to the 
Evangelical Alliance, the pastor of this church, the late Dr. 
William Adams, ‘‘We meet to express and manifest our 
we bear both as to 


said 

Divers are the names 
countries and churches—German, French, Swiss, Dutch, English, 
Scotch, Irish, Lutheran, Reformed, Anglican, Presbyterian, Epis- 
copalian, Methodist, Baptist, Independent—but we desire and 
intend to show that amid all this variety and form and circum- 
stance there is a real unity of faith and life; believing, according 


Christian unity. 


to the familiar expression of our common Christian creed, ‘in the 
Holy Catholic Church’ and the communion of saints.” 

The comma makes the second clause a sidelight of the first; the 
semicolon breaks and robs the meaning. The official copy of the 
Book of Common Prayer sustains thiscomma ; and the authorities 
of the first church, on having the point urged before them, con- 
sulted the standard works on the creed, and lo! all of the books 
were uniform in all the denominations. The leaflets or pew slips 
were duly changed. 

There is no reason why the service of foreman and journeymen 
and the apprentices should not be acceptable to laymen and clergy. 
It is in the power of every foreman, without a word of preaching 
or laboring with his workmen as a missioner, to make his office 
Among 
the many men of many minds whom one meets in printing houses 
between the Rockies and the Chesapeake, all the ‘‘ Jim Turneys” 
are not numerous; but still their number will never grow less. 


neat, orderly and courteous by being like-minded himself. 


Mr. Turney will long be remembered as the sensible fore- 
man, the Christian who made his daily walk and conversation 
speak for him better than through ‘‘much speaking.” Hand- 
some is as handsome does. 


THE ILLUSTRATION OF A BOOK BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A decision of the prefect of police which permits any Parisian 
to photograph the monuments of the city without special author- 
ity, has drawn the attention of the press to the important réle 
which photography plays in recent publications. 
a curious attempt in this line. 

An Italian, Count Primoli, has been working some years to 
illustrate a romance of Flaubert by means of instantaneous photo- 


A journal cites 


graphs. 

One can remember to have met on the street corners the 
typical personages that have been put into books by the great 
Who has not found himself face to face twenty times 
with Homais, Rodelphi, Emma Bovary ? 


novelists. 


In this case the Count Primoli goes out with his defective in 
his pocket and, bang! he takes a stereotype on the fly. 
he does not wait for chance to put these personages in his path; he 
pursues them—his apparatus leveled upon his unconscious 


Moreover 


victims. 

Prevented from taking his subjects into his confidence and 
asking them simply to pose in certain attitudes, the count estimates 
that it will require a dozen years and the aid of fortune to finish 
his project.— Gutenberg Fournal, 





NO “CALL,” NO CROWN. 


At Pittsfield, Massachusetts, the official board of the Methodist 
church, meeting a few weeks since, discussed the matter of the 
publication of the Sanday Morning Call by H. T. Oatman, who 
has been a member of the church several years. A year anda 
half ago he began the publication of the Ca//, and has printed a 
paper of good tone, without sensational features. The charges 
are preferred by another prominent member of the church, and a 
vote passed to the effect that Oatman must stop printing the Ca// 
or withdraw from the church. Oatman is a veteran newspaper 
man, fond of a fight, and will do neither. He says if they want 
to have a church trial he is ready and will stand it, 





THE PRINTERS’ PICNIC. 


The Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, held its first 
picnic on September 1 (Labor Day), at Columbia Park, twenty- 
two miles from Chicago, on the Santa Fé railroad. The first 
train left the Polk Street Depot at ten o’clock in the morning with 
about three hundred people, and the second train was expected to 
leave at 1 Pp. M., after the Trades Assembly parade, and arrive at 
the park at two o'clock, but owing to the unreasonable delay in 
starting the parade, and the bad service of the railroad company, 
the nineteen heavily-loaded cars containing the members of the 
union with their families and friends did not arrive at the picnic 
grounds until four o'clock. The weather was as fine as could be 
desired, and a more pleasant, well-behaved and agreeable party of 
some two thousand men, women and children has not been assem- 
bled for a day’s recreation and enjoyment during the season, all 
seeming desirous of enjoying themselves and also to render the 
occasion thoroughly enjoyable for all in attendance. The grounds 
comprise about one hundred acres of beautiful natural grove, 
admirably adapted to picnic purposes, the Desplaines river running 
through the center, with boating facilities, and containing ample 
appointments for games, races and outdoor athletic exercises. An 
excellent brass and string band discoursed sweet music, and joy 
and merriment reigned supreme on the dancing platform. To 
guard against intoxication no liquor was dispensed on the grounds ; 
beer, cider, lemonade, mineral water and cigars were sold over 
two large bars as rapidly as twelve bartenders and three cashiers 
could attend upon orders. Most of the married people brought 


large baskets of provisions prepared for the occasion, and dis- 


pensed their hospitality most liberally among their unmarried 
acquaintances, leaving little to be desired from the restaurant which 
had contracted to supply the wants of those who had not made pro- 
vision in this respect before leaving their homes. A large number 
of members and the families of those connected with organizations 
closely allied to the printing business attended—the Pressmen’s 
and Feeders’ unions having nearly their entire membership pres- 
ent, the two German typographical unions, the. stereotypers, and 
the Town of Lake Typographical Union having quite a large rep- 
resentation, while the Old-Time Printers’ Association were gener- 
ally in attendance. On the train and at the park there was one 
continuous reunion of old friends and acquaintances now and 
formerly employed at the printing business, which was heartily 
enjoyed and will long be remembered by hundreds of veterans of 
the ‘‘ art preservative.” 

An entertaining and exciting programme of games, races and 
athletic contests, under the supervision of Messrs. Bilger and 
Follette, was offered, with thirteen prizes, the first being a purse 
of $25 to the winners of a base ball game between a picked 
nine of newspaper compositors and a picked nine from the book 
and job offices, which was easily won by the newspaper nine; 
eleven prizes were awarded in different races, all of which were 
hotly contested and highly appreciated by the spectators, one 
being the apprentices’ race, for which a _ beautifully bound 
volume of THE INLAND PRINTER, presented by the Inland 
Printer Company, was awarded to P. Conway, of Stromberg, 
Allen & Co's, 

William Mill, chairman of the Parade and Picnic Committee - 
of twenty-one, with M. H. Madden, the secretary, were untiring 
in their efforts to arrange and carry out all details satisfactorily ; 
the sub-committee on printing (Messrs. Gould, Kidd and Hamilton) 
received much praise for their preparation and printing of the 
beautiful ‘‘Souvenir Programme,” of which 5,000 copies were 
issued, the entire work on which was executed by the Henry O. 
Shepard Company. John C. Harding and C. D. Tuttle are 
deserving of praise for the able manner in which they performed 
their duties. Will J. Crevey superintended the construction and 
decoration of the beautiful and elaborate float in the proces- 
They were ably and energetically seconded by the entire 
committee. 

This being the first attempt of the Chicago Typographical 
Union, No. 16, to entertain their families and friends at a picnic, 


sion. 
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the undoubted success of the undertaking should entitle the man- 
aging committee to the hearty thanks of the union. 

It can be safely predicted, with the experience gained this year, 
should a picnic be held on any future occasion all noticeable defects 
of this season would be remedied and every detail perfected, so 
that their guests would be royally entertained to the full measure 
of their expectations. Without being invidious in personal refer- 
ence, too much praise cannot be awarded to President Albert H. 
Brown for his contribution in making the entertainment a success. 


HISTORY OF MACHINE TYPE CASTING. 


To get a full appreciation of the revolution wrought by the 
invention of machine type casting, it should ever be borne in mind 
that all printing types, from Gutenberg in 1440 downward to the 
year 1827 — nearly four hundred years — were cast by the pouring 
process or hand or spoon dipping, at the laborious rate of from 
twelve to fourteen per minute. This process was followed by all 
the typefounders throughout Europe and by Messrs. Binny & 
Ronaldson of Philadelphia. It is true the ingenious Mr. Binny 
had made several improvements, but these related to the still used 
hand molds. 

In the year 1804 Mr. Elihu White, of Hartford, Connecticut, in 
conjunction with William Wing and David Isham of that place (all 
only theoretically conversant with the casting and manufacture of 
printing type), conceived the idea of a machine capable of casting 
whole alphabets at a single dash. It was a plausible conception. 
The result, however, too plainly showed their ignorance. They 
had totally overlooked the laws of unequal expansion of metals. 
As it was, a patent was issued to William Wing, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, August 28, 1805. Mr. White took the model to England 
and in exchange received much practical insight into the ordinary 
methods of type casting, and brought back with him a few punches 
and matrices, with which rude materials he commenced type found- 
ing in Hartford in the usual way, but removed to New York City 
in 1808. This feeling of improvement lay long suppressed with 
Mr. White until it was revived by Mr. William M. Johnson, a 
resident of Long Island, in 1831. The outcome of all of Mr. 
White's costly experiments, amounting in the aggregate to $50,- 
000, was the complex machine of Messrs. Mann and Sturdevant. 
This machine was certainly encouraging in speed, accuracy, 
and labor-saving; but alas! there was an odium of porous- 
ness or instability which its uniform sharpness of face, lighter 
weight and accuracy could scarce overcome. ‘True, this light 
weight was urged upon printers as so much in its favor — twenty- 
five per cent—véde Mr. White’s specimens of those days, 1832- 
1839. But it was slow of sale. Whatever merit any machine 
may have, Elihu White was the first to substitute the force 
pump for the sluggish natural gravity used by all the followers of 
Gutenberg. 

It was a reckless resolve in the writer to wrench himself as it 
were from a prospective lucrative partnership with Messrs. George 
Bruce & Co., in the year 1834, to construct, if possible, a more 
perfect type casting machine than had yet been produced by his 
predecessors. But such was his prevailing weakness, and for the 
next five years he resided on his father’s farm on the banks of the 
Delaware river, in New Jersey. 

The year 1840 found him in New York City boldly attempting 
to establish a foundry operated by his machinery. But he found 
that however superior his type might be, the fixed odium and 
unreliability of machine-cast type was a powerful obstacle against 
him also; and with the exception of his old schoolmates, the 
brothers James and John Harper, he almost stood alone. Timid 
printers listened, shook their heads and no doubt inwardly pitied 
him. 

But his uncle, Mr. George Bruce, after due examination of the 
product of his machine, noting its accuracy, solidity and speed, 
became its possessor, giving for the patent and machines a liberal 
compensation, with the proviso that should the inventor devise 
another machine, to give him the first examination and choice of 


purchase. It was not long ere machine-cast type in his extensive 





foundry displaced that made in his hand molds, without any 
depreciation in the selling price. 

Acting on his encouraging suggestion of improvement, it was 
not long ere the inventor invited Mr. Bruce to call over at his work- 
shop and examine a working model of the present machine, one 
capable of being worked, as at present, by wind, steam or water 
power. Unfortunately for himself and the inventor he did not 
come personally, but sent instead his machinist and his partner, 
Mr. P. C. Cortelyan, to whom the capabilities of the invention 
were explained, and its advantages over any other preceding inven- 
tion pointed out. 

The indifference of Mr. Bruce to its adoption when the inventor 
called upon him subsequently was a perfect staggerer to the 
inventor's ambition, and his working model stood for the space of 
nearly two years in a corner, in quiet and gloomy silence. 

It was indeed a bold step for the managers of the ‘‘ Boston 
Type and Stereotype Foundry ” to enter again into the arena and 
struggle for improvement, after having once been almost brought 
to the verge of ruin through the costly experiments of Messrs. 
Starr and Sturdevant, workmen in their employ. But the now 
popularization of the once tabooed machine-cast type, through the 
boldness of Mr. George Bruce, was a strong financial argument. 
Something must be done to hold their position as manufacturers. 
Hence learning through my friend Mr. Dalton of my rejected 
model, they invited the inventor to give it a trial in their own 
foundry in Boston, under written stipulations defining weight, 
accuracy, speed and continuity of action; and the writer must be 
permitted to say that the written agreement allowed him very little 
margin. 

In due time the trial came off. The tests were every way satis- 
factory and were what may be called crucial. In fact the product, 
speed and continuity of casting rather exceeded the specified 
requirements, and both parties were fully satisfied. The ‘‘ Boston 
Type and Stereotype Foundry” purchased an exclusive right to 
manufacture in the six New England states. 

And the new invention fell into good hands, and now from the 
once slow and laborious Gutenberg process of spoon dipping and 
pouring, of fourteen or fifteen per minute, type casting by the 
power of steam has been increased to from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred types per minute. 

That the invention has not to the inventor been a financial suc- 
cess he blames none but himself, as he is not the first inventor 
who has failed to profit from ideas which have enriched others. 

All inventors should be ever cognizant, however, of the fact that 
most, if not all of our prominent inventions are at best but the 
outgrowth of some humble predecessor, as the wheel-barrow was 
the forerunner of the locomotive, or Franklin's electric kite was 
the predecessor of the ocean telegraph or telephone. Wonderful 
as are the developments that daily occur, the world is still an 
unexplored domain, but by the agency of the press and machine- 
cast type the world is ever ready for further unfoldment.— David 
Bruce in the Printers’ Review, 


THE WAYZGOOSE. 


With the advent of summer the London printer, even more 
than his provincial brother, looks forward with almost boyish 
delight to a day in the country, when the wayzgoose and all its 
pleasant associations release him from labor. Until recent years, 
this one day of the year was often the only one in which he 
wandered far beyond the stuffy streets and miles of brick and 
mortar of the metropolis. But, thanks to improved times, we 
have altered all that. In addition to the annual outing, many 
of the leading houses now give their employés a holiday every 
summer, so that a change of scene can be obtained without any 
pecuniary loss. But, notwithstanding all this, the glory of the 
‘* goose” has not been dimmed, and the social gathering of masters 
and men once a year has done much to bring about and cement 
the good feeling which exists today. The old-fashioned ‘‘ goose 
had little to recommend it beyond the slender one of ‘‘custom.” 
Generally it took the form of riotous revelry, leaving nothing 
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behind but headaches and unpleasant reflections. It is different 
now ; the men are taken into the confidence of the employers, and 
it is a veritable ‘‘ feast of reason and flow of soul.” And these 
gatherings do much to soften the asperities which twelve months 
of toil often engender, and the path is, so to speak, cleared for 
another year’s advance. These milestones of progress in labor’s 
journey serve as landmarks to the observant. Those of us who 
can look back forty or fifty years cannot but note the great difference 
in the relationship of the employers and the employed. It is no 
longer a feeling of governor and governed which pervades those who 
meet at the summer festival, but rather that of men engaged ina 
common undertaking in which all are interested in its prosperity. 
Then, again, the moral, material and intellectual improvement in 
the men is not less marked. They have advanced by leaps and 
bounds, and as the men have socially changed, so has the ‘‘ goose.” 
The outings of printers are generally models of prudence and good 
sense, and with fine weather the next month or two will witness 
many a confirmation of this in all parts of the country. 

Though things have so much changed for the better, there is 
still one matter in connection with the wayzgoose which we could 
wish to see altered. We refer to the practice of begging for 
donations toward its cost. No sooner does the summer begin 
than the typefounders, makers of paper, inks and machinery, and 
vendors of every kind of printers’ material are inundated with 
requests for subscriptions toward the outing of the men whose 
employers have dealt with them, and, from the peculiar position 
in which these people stand, it is only a few who have the courage 
to decline. Thus a species of blackmail is levied which is not 
creditable to printers as a class, or worthy of them as individuals. 
As artisans, the compositors and printing-machine minders hold 
high rank and earn good wages, and if they desire to indulge in a 
summer outing, the expense ought to be borne either by the house 
they serve or by themselves. Many of the best firms of employers 
defray the cost of the entertainment, or at least contribute hand- 
somely toward it. Even when no help of the kind is received, a 
very trifling weekly subscription by each man would form an 
ample fund for the occasion. It is degrading to resort to the 
practice we have referred to, and we trust that ere long all 
operative printers will deem it so.—ZLondon Printers’ Register. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


J. C. Foreman, of the printing house of Short & Foreman, 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently paid us a pleasant visit while on his 
way to Yellowstone Park. 

THE Corbitt & Skidmore Company, of Milwaukee, which has 
recently opened a branch office in the Caxton building, on Dear- 
born street, this city, has just added three Cottrell presses to its 
plant. 

Messrs. AULT & WiBorG, makers of dry colors and letterpress 
and lithographic inks, have removed their office from 152 Monroe 
street to 332 Dearborn street, in the Caxton building, where they 
would be glad to see their friends. 


Messrs. Fucus & Lana, of 273 Dearborn street, have upon the 
walls of their office a handsome hanger, advertising Armour’s 
luncheon beef. It is about 20 by 4o inches in size, printed by the 
Hughes Lithographing Company of this city, with colors manu- 
factured by Fuchs & Lang. It isan attractive piece of work, the 
coloring of the armor and drapery being very striking. 

Tue Interstate Exposition, the eighteenth since its establish- 
ment, now in full blast, is without doubt one of the most 
interesting which has yet been held, and a visit to and examina- 
tion of its many instructive features will equally repay the resident 
or non-resident visitor. The displays in the various departments 
are well worthy of examination, while the art gallery alone is 
worth twice the price of admission. 

Mr. Matu. A. MILLER, late with the C. S. A. de B. de B., of 
Buenos Aires, Argentine, recently gave us a pleasant call. Mr. 
Miller's letters, published in THE INLAND PRINTER during the past 
three years, are no doubt remembered by most of our readers. 








He has just made a tour through Germany and Austria, and, with 
his varied experience in South America, can tell quite a number 
of interesting tales, and give some very valuable information to 
those intending to go to or to do business with that country. Mr. 
Miller now represents the well known firm of Berger & Wirth, of 
Leipsic, Germany, manufacturers of dry colors and inks, and 
carries the specimen books, catalogues and price lists of T. C. 
Schelter & Giesecke, typefounder, Leipsic ; Karl Krause, manu- 
facturer of bookbinders’ machinery, and Schwiess, Werner & 
Stein, manufacturers of lithographic and bronzing machines. His 
Chicago address is 200 Hudson avenue. 


At the last meeting of the Chicago Typographical Union the 
vote on the following propositions submitted by the International 
Typographical Union for acceptance or rejection, was as follows: 
(1) To admit pressmen, stereotypers and electrotypers to member- 
ship in local unions, when these membersare not sufficient to form 
a union of their own—for, 238; against, 11. (2) Re-apportioning 
number of delegates to annual session—for, 230; against, 20. (3) 
Providing for sending a duplicate certificate of election of delegates 
to the secretary-treasurer—for, 215; against 35. (4) Instructing 
secretary-treasurer to prepare a roll of delegates whose election is 
certified to by secretaries of subordinate unions and no others—for 
239; against, 8. (5) Instructing secretary-treasurer to turn all inter- 
est received on funds into treasury of International Typographi- 
cal Union—for, 244; against, 10. (6) Authorizing secretary-treas- 
urer to employ assistants—for 213; against 32. (7) Requiring sec- 
retary-treasurer to give bonds of $20,000 previous to assuming 
office and within thirty days after his election—for, 248; against, 
6. (8) Substituting an ‘‘ Executive Council” for a ‘‘ Board of 
Directors’'—for, 179; against, 53. (9) Increasing the salary of the 
president from $1,400 to $1,800 per annum—for, 58; against, 226. 
(10) Publishing the 7yfographical Fournal semi-monthly—for 
207; against 44. (11) Authorizing publication of advertisements 
pertaining tothe craft in same—for, 205; against, 39. (12) Author- 
izing Executive Council to meet quarterly—for, 201; against, 34. 
(13) Requiring holder of a certificate of membership to deposit the 
same within forty-eight hours after arriving within the jurisdic- 
tion of a sister union, under penalty of forfeiture—for, 173; 
against, 82. (14) Authorizing suspension of charter of any union 
three months in arrears and prohibiting secretary-treasurer issu- 
ing certificates of membership to any union three months in 
arrears for per capita—for, 215; against, 27. (15) To create new 
article of the constitution providing for District Typographical 
Unions, the basis of such representation therein to be one mem- 
ber for each one hundred members; authorizing same to form 
local constitutions, subordinate to that of the International Typo- 
graphical Union; providing for the election of officers of same, 
etc.—for, 117; against, 121. (16) Authorizing the assessment of 
one dollar, to be assessed at ten cents per month for a period of ten 
months, to be used in building and maintaining Childs-Drexel 
Home for Union Printers—for, 201; against, 27. (17) Providing 
for the establishment of a mileage relief system; that the amount 
of relief allowed under such system shall be at the rate of two 
cents per mile traveled; that the amount of relief be limited to 
$3.50 per week; that the amount received shall be refunded at the 
first place in which the beneficiary shall obtain work—for, 115; 
against, 166. 


Not long since a London (England) publishing house sent to a 
New York engraving establishment a number of pen and ink 
sketches, from which it was intended illustrations should. be 
produced for a literary work to be issued in London. Ye 
custom house authorities imposed a duty on these, under the law 
which enumerates ‘‘prints, books, paper,” etc., as liable to duty. 
The English firm protested, as there was no mention of pen and 
ink drawings. The duties were paid under this protest, and an 
appeal taken to the Secretary of the Treasury. If he affirms the 
action of the custom house officers, they will carry the matter to 
the courts. This is of sufficient importance to attract the attention 
not only of British publishers, but of American engravers, who 
would like to have foreign custom. 


all 


shies 


all. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. W., Xenia, Ohio: What is a two-revolution press and what 
is a stop-cylinder press ? 

Answer.—1. A press the cylinder of which makes /wo revolu- 
tions to oveimpression. 2. A stop-cylinder is a press whose cylin- 
der stops after the impression has been made till the bed of the 
press returns the forms to be printed to the cylinder again. 


PERSONAL. 


We acknowledge visits from the following gentlemen during the 
past month: G. T. Bishop, of.the George Bishop Printing & 
Engraving Company, Montreal ; Mathew A. Miller, representing 
Berger & Wirth, New York ; George D. R. Hubbard, with the 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Company, Philadelphia; J. M. 
Rhoads, Rocky Mountain [Terald, Denver, Colorado ; Charles Perry, 
Westerly, Rhode Island; J. M. Page, corresponding secretary 
National Editorial Association ; Herman Bronson, president Cleve- 
land-Gordon Press Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Charles Bent, 
Sentinel, Morrison, Illinois ; O. L. Smith, Denver ; Henry Gibson, 
Omaha, Nebraska ; H. D. Brown, Brown, Tracey & Co., St. Paul, 
Minnesota ; Louis Theyson, of Frederick Levey & Co., New York ; 
Samuel Rees, Omaha, Nebraska; Ernest Hart, Rochester, New 
York; B. H. Welburn, Nashville, Tennessee. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


On Saturday, August 9, a grand picnic (with athletic games, 
foot-races and minor enjoyments) was held in Utica Park, Utica, 
New York, by the union printers of that thriving city. 

L. WESSEL, JR., Lincoln, Nebraska, makes an offer in our 
want columns which any young man wishing to secure a half 
interest in business should investigate. See that page. 

Any one knowing the address of Mr. J. S. Cunliff will please 
write A. T. Yoder, Atlanta, Georgia, at once. When last heard 
of he passed through Atlanta on his way to Chicago. Will be of 
interest to him to write to this person at once. 

THE officers elected at the last meeting of Typographia No. 3, 
of New York City, are: A. Reboehr, president ; Max Nickel, vice- 
president ; F. Diek, recording secretary ; John Heck, correspond- 
ing secretary ; F. Kuchler, financial secretary ; Charles Haak, 
treasurer, ; 

At Los Angeles, California, on the night of August 5, all the 
union printers on the four daily papers of that city went on strike. 
The proprietors of the papers decided on a reduction of the scale 
from 50 cents to 4o cents. The union declined and put in a 
formal demand that the proprietors should sign a contract to main- 
tain the present prices. The proprietors refused, and the union 
compositors left their cases to the manipulation of non-experts and 
‘*scabs.” 

THE Chicago 77?bune of August 20 says: ‘‘George Cox, of 
Goderich, Ontario, is probably one of the oldest working printers 
in America. For fifty years he has worked as a printer, nearly 
all of that time being connected with the S¢gva/ at Goderich. 
Monday last he celebrated the completion of his half-century’s 
work as a printer by a dinner given to a number of friends at his 
Canadian home. His son is connected with the firm of Benjamin 
Allen & Co., of this city.” 

A coMPANY has just been organized in New York, with the 
eminent book and job printer, Mr. Theo. L. De Vinne, as its presi- 
dent, for the purpose of setting type by machinery. The capital 
invested is $75,000, and the McMillan typesetting machine will be 
used. It is said that the cost of typesetting can, by this machine, 
be reduced to twenty cents per thousand ems, half the present 
average cost of typesetting, and less than half the price now paid 
in the majority of newspaper publication offices. 

Fripay evening, July 31, a preliminary convention of repre- 
sentatives of the printing trades, in New York City, was held at 
Pythagoras Hall. Mhe object was to form a national association. 





Delegates were present from Adams and Cylinder Press Association 
No. 52, Franklin Association of Pressmen and Feeders, the Book- 
binders’ Association, Wendell Phillips Association of Paper 
Cutters, the New York Lithographers’ Union, the New York 
Stereotypers’ Union, the Diamond Association of Paper Rulers, 
and the Pickwick Club of Bookbinders. T. J. Hawkins, of Adams 
and Cylinder Press Association, was elected chairman. A tempo- 
rary council consisting of one delegate from each association was 
instructed to draft a circular letter to all branches of the trade in 
the country, asking them to appoint three delegates each to attend 
a convention to form a permanent council. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

THE Daily Press is a bright new penny daily at Attica, New 
York. 

PEARL Coann, the new editor of the Albion (N. Y.) News, is a 
deaf mute. 

THE Kearney (Neb.) £x/erprise has been sold to the land com- 
panies of Kearney. 

Rumor has it that the Sioux City (Iowa) 7+7éune will soon 
change from an evening to a morning paper. 

THERE is some tall lying done about the long salaries of New 
York editors who are paradoxically and chronically ‘‘short.” 

THE Manistee (Mich.) Dat/y Democrat made its first appearance 
July 2, under the editorial management of Croly & Robinson. 


A NEw stock company has been incorporated for the Lima (Ohio) 
Republican, which has or is about to change proprietors again. 


PROFESSOR OTTO GAFRON has purchased the Plymouth (Wis.) 
Reporter. He will continue its publication as a democratic 
paper. 

A NEW democratic paper will be issued at Lancaster, Ohio, 
ina short time. Mr. W. T. Evans, of Barnesville, will be the 
editor. 

RoWLAND Parry, one of the founders of the Pennsylvanian, a 
daily newspaper which for years exerted a great influence, died at 
his residence in Philadelphia, August 22. He was an octogen- 
arian. 

THE Yourna/, a neat appearing, crisply written weekly, pub- 
lished at Alcester, Union county, is the latest newspaper venture 
in South Dakota. The paper is republican in politics, and is under 
the directorship of S. D. McUmber. 

THE Marietta (Ohio) 7zmes was sold to J. B. McKinney for 
$7,000. The paper for the last nineteen years has been owned 
and edited by S. M. McMillen, who is now a pronounced candi- 
date for the nomination for congress in that district. 

Papers for a heavy libel suit were filed with the county clerk, 
in which C. G. Conn, editor of the Elkhart (Ind.) 77th, has sued 
Editor Fuller, of the Sunday Call of the same place, and asks 
$10,000 damages for articles published in the Ca// several days 
ago. 

THappDEus S. BriGcHam, one of northern New York's pioneer 
editors and publishers, is dead. He formerly published the Oswego 
Express, the Mohawk Courter, Fulton Patriot, and several other 
papers. He worked as a ‘‘typo” on the first daily printed in 
Oswego. 

It is reported that the Galena (Ill.) Weekly Press, one of the 


oldest and most influential papers in the West, has been purchased 


by a syndicate of Freeport capitalists, with ex-Mayor Cronkright 
as the principal man, and that it will shortly be turned into a 


democratic daily. 


WE desire to express our warmest thanks to our old and 
esteemed friend, genial ‘‘ Bob Yorkston,”’ for many courtesies shown 
during our hurried visit to New York, not the least of which was 
escorting us through the World building to the future editorial 
sanctum in the story next the sky. 
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TRADE NEWS. 

THE Flexible Pad Composition Company have removed to 293 
West Twelfth street, Chicago. 

CaLHouN & COSYELL, printers and publishers, of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, have dissolved partnership. 

P. J. Haas, publisher, Johnson City, Kansas, who was recently 
burned out, will soon resume business. 

A $10,000 stock company is being organized to publish a news- 
paper at Luray, Virginia. E.C. R. Humphries is to be editor. 

Cook & HALL, job printers, Elizabeth, New Jersey, have 
removed from their old quarters on Broad street to 1160 to 1164 
Elizabeth avenue. 

W. A. MILter, T. A. Miller and others have incorporated the 
Iron City News Printing and Lithographic Company, of Llano, 
Texas, with a capital stock of $25,000. 

J. J. Pastoriza, Camille Pillot and J. H. Brown, Houston, 
Texas, have incorporated the Pastoriza Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company. The capital stuck is $50,000. 

Mr. C. W. CrRuTSINGER, manufacturer of printers’ rollers and 
roller composition, formeriy of 207 Chestnut street, St. Louis, 
Missouri, has moved to commodious quarters at 18 North Second 
street, where he will be glad to see his friends and fill all orders 
for goods in his line. 

Mr. Davin TiTsworTH, a gentleman who for many years has 
been closely identified both in the office and on the road with C. 
Potter, Jr. & Co., 12 and 14 Spruce street, New York, the well 
known press manufacturers, has been admitted to membership in 
that firm. THE INLAND PRINTER is at a loss which party to 
congratulate most, the new-made partner or the company. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


ALL of the bank note currency of the Italian government is 
engraved and printed in the United States. 

Mr. Wuitney, late Secretary of the Navy, emphatically denies 
that he has anything to do with the syndicate of one cent papers 
which Mr. Stone, of Chicago, is said to have started in the interest 
of Ex-President Cleveland. 

ENGLISH newspapers invested unprecedented sums of money 
in cable accounts of Kemmler’s execution by electricity, and the 
Americans themselves can scarcely have taken greater interest in 
the ghastly episode than was exhibited everywhere throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Speak evil of no man, though he be thy worst enemy, and 
though thou hast cause. And if any one speaketh evil to thee of 
any man, join not in with him against that man ; but if that man 
hath any merit show it forth, especially if his merit be that of a 
perennial subscriber to and reader of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Henry HERBERT Byram, editor of the Chronicle-Telegraph, an 
afternoon paper of Pittsburgh, died August 9, of typhoid pneu- 
monia, after an illness of a few weeks. He was forty-six years of 
age and had long been known asa political writer of influence. 
Until recently he was a director of the Western Associated Press. 
He has also been prominent in a number of financial enterprises. 


Ir is stated abroad that, in order to keep machinery from rust- 
ing, take one ounce of camphor, dissolving it in one pound of 
melted lard ; take off the scum and mix in as much fine black lead 
as will give it an iron color. Clean the machinery and smear it 
with this mixture. After about twenty-four hours, rub clean with 
soft linen rags. It will keep clean for months under ordinary 
circumstances. 

Ir is claimed by the United States Paper Maker that recent 
investigations, made in a number of large manufacturing concerns, 
to determine what amount of the power developed by steam was 
used and how much was wasted, have brought out some astonish- 
ing facts. In one establishment the per cent wasted was sixty-five 
and in another seventy-three, while in another eleven-twelfths of 
the sixty-horse power indicated as developed by the engine was 
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wasted in friction and useless work, leaving only five-horse power 
to be utiiized in manufacturing purposes. 

IF you want to get the best results with blue ink, especially 
ultramarine, as well as the more brilliant greens, don’t use hard 
rollers. Use good fresh glue and molasses rollers, and do not 
carry too much color. It is common to notice a mottled or 
speckled appearance in solid blue surfaces. In other cases a 
stringy appearance is seen. This indicates either too much 
moisture or too much oil in the rollers —a simple matter, but one 
to be watched with care. 

HERETOFORE, the inhabitants of Finland have been practically 
independent of Russian domination. There are twenty-six news- 
papers, which have been wholly free in dealing with Finnish 
matters, but now there comes a warning, the first ever known, to 
the Helsingfors //ufvudstadbladet that advocating its people's 


‘rights, even in the most sober manner, must stop. Finland must 


expect to lose all her ancient privileges and submit toa tyrannical, 
indefensible censorship. 


WE have seen it stated that Edison is at work on the invention 
of a machine which will stereotype a newspaper by electricity. 
This certainly seems beyond all human comprehension, but after 
the introduction of the writing telegraph—the importance of 
which, by the way, has been strangely undervalued—and the 
phonograph, we may well be ready to receive anything. Such an 
invention as stereotyping a newspaper by electricity would work a 
sweeping and gigantic change in newspaper printing. — Zvery 
Other Week. 

Wuat a long way we in Europe are from realizing the profits 
on advertising, as compared with the United States. The reve- 
nues which many American newspapers draw from their adver- 
tising surpass all our imagination, accustomed as we are to the 
paltry sums yielded by our advertising columns. For instance, 
the 77ibune, of Chicago, draws from an average column of adver- 
tising $26,000 per year ; the 77zbune, of New York, $50,000 ; the 
New York //era/d values the production of its cheapest column at 
$37,000, and the most expensive at $350,000.—Audletin de 1’ /mpri- 
mere, 

In the big industrial procession which recently took place at 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, in commemoration of the founding of 
that city some two hundred and fifty years ago, the Haverhill 
Paper Company made a big display. Upon a large float drawn 
by six horses were several big rolls of news paper, while a fat 
Boston newspaper writer, made of pulp, sat in the shade of the 
towering spruce trees which lined the float, holding aloft a banner 
inscribed, ‘‘The Haverhill Paper Company.” Around the body 
of the float were these inscriptions: 

The Consumption of Paper is the Measure of a 
People’s Culture. 
The Haverhill Paper Company. 
Over 700 miles of news paper every day. 
We make news paper sufficient to reach around the 
world every month. 

Says the Albany (New York) Press and Knickerbocker: The 
misuse of the word ‘‘nee” is a source of perpetual tribulation to 
copy editors, provincial ‘‘society reporters” especially having a 
mournful disregard of its real meaning. They have a hazy but 
nevertheless strong impression that it is equivalent to the phrase 
‘‘whose former name was,” and they rarely fail to use the full 
name in all its aristocratic completeness. Now the fact is that 
‘‘nee”’ is simply French for ‘‘born,” and although the charming 
Mrs. De Lancey Jones may have been born an Edwards, she 
certainly was not born ‘‘ Miss Jemima Edwards.” Little things 
of that sort don’t always turn out just as might be desired, you 
know. It might be really too plebian for the provincial ‘‘ society 
reporter ” to refer to ‘‘ Mrs. Jones zee Edwards,” but he ought to. 
And he certainly Should avoid the error of a rural contemporary, 
which recently praised the diamonds of ‘‘ Mrs. De Lancey Jones 
nee Mrs. William Smith.”” How poor Mrs. Jones ever came to be 
born to a state of widowhood the reporter neglects to explain. 
Moral: It is always best for American newspaper blossoms to 
expand in plain, understandable Anglo-Saxon. 





| 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Austin, Tex.—State of trade, good; prospects, better than for some time; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; book- 
work, $20; job printers, per week, $20. The state printing contract was let 
on September 6 to Hutching’s Printing House. Most of the force in the 
state printing office has been laid off until November. The new evening 
paper will appear on the 15th. 

Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 34 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; bookwork, 32 cents; job 
printers, per week, $12. Work is still good in this city and everyone working. 
Gregory Bros. now have the Bay City directory in hand, and are rushing it. 


Burlington, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, $14; job 
printers, per week, $14 and $15. Burlington is now blessed (?) with amateur 
job offices and cheap labor, but ask union prices. 

Charleston, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, uncertain; com- 
position on morning papers, 37% cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $17. 

Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; book- 
work, $15 per week, for nine hours; job printers, per week, $18 and $20. 
State work will start about October 15. James H. Woodrow and C. A. Calvo 
will do the work. 

Concord, N. H.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
evening papers, 20 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $9 to 
$15. C. H. Leighton, the Monztor job office fancy man, has left the business 
and is now clerking. The Monitor expects to don a new dress of brevier and 
minion October 1. A. S. Cody has issued prospectus of a monthly to be 
‘“something less drowsy than the poppies of Egypt.”’ 

Dallas, Texas.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents ; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 42 cents; 
job printers, per week, $18. Business not as good as during the past few 
months. 

Dayton, Ohio.—State of trade, dull; prospects, at present, bad; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. Work is exceedingly dull at present. 

Dubuque, Iowa.—State of trade, poor; prospects, same; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 26% cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14. 

Emporia, Kan.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents: 
pressmen, $15; bookbinders, $15. Job printers get very low wages; wages are 
kept down by a lot of children who should be in school, holding cases at 15 
and 20 cents. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very encouraging; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book 
and job printers, per week, $13.50. Labor Day was a grand success, as was 
the ball, the closing feature of the day. 

Galesburg, Ill.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, per week, $12; job printers, per 
week, $12 to $15. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—State of trade, very good; prospects, same; com- 
position on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 
per week, $14; job printers, per week, $14. Labor Day was a grand success. 
The new seven-day penny paper, the Morning Press, appeared September 9, 
Will J. Sproat is managing editor and Charles A. Flora foreman. It will run 
six cases, and be independent politically. We wish it success. There are 
no hungry subs in town at present who are willing to work. Work is good 
and subs scarce. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 
cents; book and job printers, per week, $12. 


Houston, Tex.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, $20; job 
printers, per week, $20. Another extensive job office has opened here which 
intends to employ several typos. It will also publish a monthly paper in the 
lumber interests. 

Jackson, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 33 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents, 
or $13; job printers, per week, $13. Labor Day was celebrated with the 
biggest demonstration ever held in Jackson. The parade was over a mile 
long and contained nearly all county organizations of workers. 


Jacksonville, Fla.—State of trade, somewhat dull; prospects, good for 
winter ; composition on morning papers, 33% cents; bookwork, 33% cents; 
job printers, per week, $16 to $20. The Standard, started here by union 
printers two months ago as a four-page paper, will come out as an eight-page 
daily (except Monday) on October 1, and think a few union printers can catch 
the extra frames. Harry Billings, of Macon, Georgia, is foreman. 


Keokuk, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 26 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $12. Labor Day was celebrated by the different 
trades. The procession was ten blocks long. The printers wore plug hats 
and carried canes. A Central Labor Union has been organized here. 





Logansport, Ind.—State of trade, moderate; prospects, may become 
better; composition on morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 23 cents; 
bookwork, $12; job printers, per week, $12. A full attendance at union meet- 
ing Sunday. A delegate appointed to attend Trades Assembly which meets 
at Indianapolis September 23. We think the trade will look up here again 
this fall. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, per week, 
$9; job printers, per week, $9 to $10. Josiah Blackburn, manager of the 
Free Press, has returned home much improved in health. Another frame has 
been added to the Advertiser newsroom staff and there is composition in 
abundance for all. Messrs. Ed. Wallace and Fred Parkinson have returned 
from their trip tothe old country, looking hale and hearty. 


Louisville, Ky.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 42% cents; evening papers, 39% cents; bookwork, 4o cents; 
job printers, per week, $18. Several subs have gone to Frankfort who will 
probably stay during the constitutional convention. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—State of trade, better than last month; prospects, fair ; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; book- 
work, 35 cents ;. job printers, per week, $14 to $18. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 4z cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16. Enough printers here to do the work there is to 
do. 

Mobile, Ala.—State of trade, poor; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $16. 

Montgomery, Ala.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $12 to $18. The Advertiser is run by the Printers 
Protective Fraternity, mostly boys. The state work will soon begin, but the 
limit of wages is $15 per week. THE INLAND PRINTER is getting to bea big 
favorite here. 

Montreal, P. Q.—State of trade, not brisk; prospects, not encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 32 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; book- 
work, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $10 to $11. Herald office still closed. 
Will be continued so. Members indicted for conspiracy will be tried on 
September 15. We intend keeping this fight up. 


New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, very poor; prospects, cannot 
say; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; 
bookwork, 35 and 4o cents; job printers, per week, $15. Trade is very quiet, 
and most offices working short-handed. Subbing good, but a great plenty on 
hand. Labor Day was a success, but the governor refused to issue proclama- 
tion, unlike the governor of Kansas. His day and title are doomed by the 
workingmen of this state. 

Peoria, Ill.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 36 cents; evening papers, 33 cents; bookwork, 38 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15 to $21. No. 29 obligated five, received eighteen 
cards and seventeen withdrew since last report. They have several applica- 
tions to act upon. 

Richmond, Va.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not very encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $16 to $20. No. 90 participated in 
the labor parade on September 1, and made quite a respectable showing, 
having in line 140 men. 

Rome, N. Y.—State of trade, medium; prospects, good; composition on 
evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $8 to 
$12. : 
San Diego, Cal.—State of trade, dull; prospects, poor for six or eight 
weeks; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; 
bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18. The town is quite well 
stocked with printers from Los Angeles, where a strike is in progress, 

Springfield, Ill.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and job work, 
$15 per week. Labor day was celebrated here in great style by a parade, and 
picnic in the afternoon. The typographical union turned out quite a number 
of participants in the procession, and occupied the position immediately 
behind the band. Plug hats and canes was the uniform adopted and used by 
the prints. The flurry about the state contracts is over, and it is settled that 
H. W. Rokker gets the second and fourth classes of printing and all the 
binding, while Phillips Brothers secure the first class (bills) and W. M. 
Bloomer, Peoria, the third class (registry blanks). 

Springfield, Mass.—State of trade, fair; prospects, poor; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 28 and 30 cents; bookwork, 32 
cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $16. 


Springfield, Mo.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; 
job printers per week, $14. The Democrat, a new morning daily, will start 
as soon as their press arrives. A new republican daily is also rumored. 


Springfield, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging; com- 
position on evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $13.50. News- 
paper work is a little dull, but an improvement is looked for soon. Job work 
is quite brisk. There is every reason to predict a good run of work the 
coming season. Labor day was an immense success here. 
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St. John, N. B.—The state of trade in this city is good, especially in the 
newspaper offices ; prospects fair; prices are unchanged. It is the intention 
of the publisher of Progress (weekly) to issue a daily edition during the Inter- 
national Exhibition and Agricultural Fair which opensin this city September 
24, and will lastten days. The paper will be printed in the exhibition building. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 32 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14. Book and job work has picked up surprisingly 
since last report and everybody is working, though it may last only tem- 
porarily. 

Tacoma, Wash.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18 for eight hours. No. 170 turned out about eighty for 
grand labor day parade, which was a great success. Over one thousand men 
in line. 

Toledo, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very good; com- 
position on morning papers, 38 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 
38 cents; job printers, per week, $15. There seems to be an impression 
that machines are going to make their appearance here. It is reported that 
three have been ordered. 

Topeka, Kan.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; compositior on 
morning papers, 3374 cents; evening papers, 28's cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. Union has just won a strike in the office of M. O. 
Frost, and the place is now a square card shop. 

Toronto, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, better; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; 
job printers, per week (54 hours), $11. The union picnic to Pickering on 30th 
ult. was financially a success. The Industrial and Arts Exhibition opens here 
on the 8th, when it is expected trade will brighten up and remain so. 

Utica, N. Y.—State of trade, unchanged ; prospects, encouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 3144 cents; bookwork 
3114 cents ; job printers, per week, $12.50. Tourists traveling this way at the 
present time all have the same destination —the hop fields. For two or three 
weeks their tramping will cease. The “ copy box” will be transformed into 
one of greater magnitude (which will contain seven bushels of hops), and the 
familiar composing-room cry of ‘‘ copy’ will be changed to the hop-yard cry 
of *‘ hop sack.’ ‘‘ Thirty ’’ will be in when the last pole comes down, and the 
tourist will be compelled to shake the dust of the hop-yard from his feet, and 
once more seek the seclusion of the box-car. 

Vancouver, B. C.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $21. Work in both job and newspaper offices has 

been brisk lately. Composition on both morning and evening papers is very 
solid. 

Victoria, B. C.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $21. Fred C. Marshall, one of the best journalists in this 
province, was buried today. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents or $15 per week; job printers, per week, $15. August 30 was 
Labor Day inthis city. The printers made a magnificent turn-out by carrying 
red, white and blue umbrellas, and having the best band inthe line. They 
headed the second division, and were cheered all along the line of march. 
Every member of No. 79 did his best to make a fine appearance, and 
without a doubt they succeeded. 

Wichita, Kan.—State of trade, dull; prospects, uncertain; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. The Zag/e has cut down to ten cases, and the Beacon and Fournal 
are running as fewmen as possible. Subs are plentiful, yet there is always 
room for one more. 

Worcester, Mass.—State of trade, very poor; prospects, uncertain; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 3344 cents; bookwork, 
35 cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $15. Business has been terribly quiet, 
some offices working eight hours; some more pulling along and endeavoring 
to keep what help they have in on full time. Only one office in the city doing 
anything worth mentioning. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





THE YOUNG JOB PRINTER. 


Send fifty cents for ‘‘ The Young Job Printer,” by S. M. Weath- 
erly, Chicago. Handsomely printed and bound in green cloth 
with gold stamping. 

‘It is thoroughly practical and its style is lucid and accurate, 
forming a small, but certainly not insignificant addition to the 
technical library of the printer.”—Zondon (England) Paper and 
Printing Trades Fournal, Fune, 1Sgo. 

‘‘ There are many new things in it that make the book instruc- 
tive and useful to all printers." —/n/and Printer. 

For sale by Farmer, Little & Co., 154 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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‘‘Twists” is the title of a unique little pamphlet by F. W. 
Thomas, Toledo, Ohio, explaining all the latest brass rule curves, 
and how to do them with an outfit costing $1. It is decidedly 
original in its methods, and no printer can afford to be without it 
at the price, 50 cents postpaid. 


Upon our want column page appears an advertisement of a 
printing office for sale in Iowa. This opportunity is one that 
should be looked into by anyone about to invest in this line. The 
office is paying well and its owner would have no reason for selling 
were it not that his health is so impaired that this course becomes 
imperative. See that page and write him for full particulars. 


THE F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, rr Spruce street, New 
York, have just issued a new illustrated catalogue and price list of 
printers’ materials and general supplies. The book contains 112 
pages, and gives a complete list of all the goods handled by this 
house. They have been to great expense in preparing this work, 


and consider it perfect. It is certainly a book that every printer 


should have. Send to them for a copy of it. 
QUADS ARE DOWN. 

The Central Typefoundry, of St. Louis, Missouri, announces 
a great reduction in the price of quads, from agate to great primer 
sizes, having just added new machinery to their plant that enables 
them to cast quads more rapidly and cheaply. They are all cast 
on the point system, finished in the usual good style of this foun- 
dry, and furnished at prices shown on page 1097. Turn to that 
page and read the circular carefully, then send on your order. 





BURLINGTON ROUTE. 

But OnE NIGHT CuHicaGo To DENVER.—‘‘ The Burlington's 
Number One” daily vestibule express leaves Chicago at I P. M. 
and arrives at Denver at 6:30 p. M. the next day. Quicker time 
than by any other route. Direct connection with this train from 
Peoria. Additional express trains, making as quick time as those 
of any other road, from Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Cheyenne, Denver, Atchison, 
Kansas City, Houston and all points west, northwest and south- 


west. 





THE CLEVELAND-GORDON PRESS. 


The following testimonial, recently received by the Cleveland- 
Gordon Press Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, goes to show how 
much this press is thought of in Texas. The company has many 
testimonials from other parts of the country which speak in 
equally flattering terms of the esteem in which their press is held : 

‘‘ HASKELL, Texas, August 23, 1890. 
‘* Dallas Printers’ Supply Company: 

‘‘The Cleveland-Gordon Job Press purchased of you does 
splendid work and we are highly pleased with it. 

‘*MartTIn Bros., Pubrs. Haskell Free Press.” 





FANCY STATIONERY. 


The J. W. Butler Paper Company, 183-187 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago, invite especial attention at the present time to this important 
branch of their immense paper business. Reference to their 
advertisement on page 1053 will give the reader an idea of the 
many different goods carried in this line. The list on that page is 
by no means complete—they have many other specialties, and 
samples must be seen to be able to appreciate the immense variety on 
their shelves. Itis their aim to add every novelty as fast as produced 
by manufacturers, and their stock of printers’ fancy stationery is 
the largest and most complete of any in the country. They have 
perfect facilities for manufacturing special designs on short notice. 
Their sample box, showing over four hundred different styles, is 
now ready. Every printer should have one of these boxes. Write 
to them for the terms on which they are sent out. Any information 
desired by out-of-town printers will be cheerfully given on 
application. When you need fancy stationery do not forget the 


J. W. Butler Paper Company. 





























THE CENTRAL TYPEFOUNDRY, 
of St. Louis, having issued a new edition of their large specimen 
book, desire the names of any good offices who did not receive a 
copy of the last edition, published in March, 1889. The books are 


too costly for general distribution, but it is the intention that every 


good office should have a Central Typefoundry book. 


A MAMMOTH BINDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Sometime since we gave a description of the bindery of W. B. 
Conkey, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago, and an illustration 
of the building. The business of this house has increased so 
materially of late that we feel that mention should again be made 
of it, that our readers may know of the vast strides being taken 
by Chicago's leading bindery. The business office is located upon 
the second floor, and is tastefully finished in oak, cases for books 
being arranged upon two sides of the room. Mr. Conkey’s private 
office is partitioned off from the main business office, and from 
this sanctum he can communicate with any portion of the vast 
establishment without leaving his desk, having annunciators and 
speaking tubes connecting with all parts of the building. All 
machinery in the establishment is propelled by the 180-horse 
power Corliss engine, located in the basement, the power being 
transmitted by means of wire cable to every floor. There are 
over two hundred machines of different kinds used in this bindery. 
Among them we may mention eight embossing presses of the latest 
and most approved pattern ; Daniels’ gold cleaning machine, one 
of the most useful inventions for saving this valuable product that 
has ever been invented ; the Crawley rounder and backer, built 
especially for use in this establishment; sixteen edge-gilding 
presses, all made by the W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; eight Hart signature presses ; 
two wire sewing machines; twelve Smythe book sewers; twenty- 
two Chambers’ folding machines, and five folding machines made 
by the Belmont Machine Company, Philadelphia; eleven Thomp- 
son wire stitchers ; five Sheridan book trimmers, and three Semple 
book trimmers. Of the sixteen cutting machines used in this 
bindery ten are book trimmers and six sheet cutters. One of the 
most ingenious pieces of machinery is the new Seybold automatic 
book trimmer, which clamps automatically and turns the different 
sides of the book to the knife without making it necessary for the 
operator to use the hand-screw. Besides the machines above 
mentioned there are a number of book presses, smashing machines. 
and other machinery needed in a modern bindery. The machine 
shop, containing forge, lathe and all necessary tools for repairing, is 
one of the features of the establishment, as well as the automatic 
grinding machine which is kept constantly running, and grinds 
twenty-five machine knives a day. On the second floor are the 
receiving and shipping rooms; on the third, the book sewing, gather- 
ing and collating departments; on the fourth, the edition depart- 
ment for making cases, binding, etc.; on the fifth is the folding 
room and pamphlet department and tipping room. Among the 
special features of this bindery are its artesian well, which furnishes 
water for the entire plant, and the book conveyers, which carry work 
from the second to the fifth floor, and along from one end of the 
room to the other in the various departments. All together Mr. 
Conkey employs from 450 to 500 people in his establishment. With 
such facilities at his command, it is needless to say that any work 
intrusted to him will be finished in the shortest possible time and 


in the best possible manner. 





PARTNER WANTED—A first-class, practical printer to 

take half interest in an office showing about $10,000 business last year. 
Rent $40 a month. Central location in Denver, Colorado, Has three job 
presses, paper cutter, 800 pounds body type, over 100 fonts job type, etc., all 
on point system. No encumbrance; present debts and accounts to be settled 
by present owner. It is a splendid opening for a steady, active man who 
understands his business. $1,500 will take it. Address ‘‘H,’’ care John 
Creswell, Denver, Col. 


LECTROTYPER AND ENGRAVER—An excellent chance is 

offered to skillful workmen who have means enough to invest in a good 
electrotyping and engraving plant, or parties who already have one, to go in 
with a large and well established printing and publishing house. Liberal 
patronage guaranteed from the start. For particulars address CLEVELAND 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO., Cleveland, O. 
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YOUNG MAN, with unquestionable references and thoroughly 
posted in the business department, can secure a one-half interest in the 
printing and stationery department of the Cafital City Courier, a journal 
established in 1885, devoted to society, sport, music and the drama. Ele- 
gantly furnished storeroom, and does bulk of fine work, invitations, pro- 
grammes, menus, etc. I will sell equal interest to a live young man that can 
assist in hustling and managing the business. Please state age, experience, 
etc. For further particulars address’ L. WESSEL, Jr. (sole proprietor 
Wessel Printing Company), Lincoln, Neb. 
VERY YOUNG PRINTER should have a copy of “THE 
PRACTICAL PRINTER,” 200 pages. Price, $1. By H. G. Bishop. 
Also ‘DIAGRAMS OF IMPOSITION,” and ‘‘ THE PRINTER’S READY 
RECKONER. Price, 50 cents each. To be obtained of H. G. Bishop, Box 
1061, Oneonta, N. Y., or through Farmer, Little & Co., New York and Chicago. 
These are the handiest and most useful works ever published for printers. 
Indorsed by everyone who has seen them. 


OURNALISM—Advertiser is open to situation as telegraph 

editor, reporter or descriptive writer in town or country; has had ripe 
experience ; good credentials; writes shorthand; regular, industrious habits ; 
is middle aged and married, and a member of Association of Journalists. 
Address McALISTER, Randolph House, Chicago. 


F COURSE !—We can give them away, but we have only a 

few more of the complete unbound sets of ‘‘ American Printers’ Speci- 
men Exchange”’ (4 volumes) at $3.75. The balance, 10 volumes, we are going 
to bind and hold at $10 each, and they are worth twice as much. ED. H 
McCLURE, Buffalo, N. Y. 





RESSMAN-—Steady position wanted by a man of experience. 
Address ‘‘ ARCADE.” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ARE CHANCE—For sale, job printing office, part or all. 
Not less than $500 cash required. Well established business, best city in 
Iowa. Reason for selling, poor health. For information, price and terms 
address at once, BREWSTER, Printer, 714 Sixth avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 





PECIMENS CHEAP—Full unbound set (4 volumes) of the 

American Printers’ Specimen Exchange, at $3.75 by express ; or one sample 
volume (no choice allowed) at 60 cents, postpaid, and the balance of the set 
at $1.10 per volume, postpaid. Will then bind one or all the volumes at $2. 
ED. H. McCLURE, Buffalo, New York. 


WANTED—A copy of No. 1, Vol. VI, of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Will pay 25 cents for same. Address Secretary, Inland Printer Co. 


ANTED—At once, one copy of No. 2, Volume I, of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, to complete set for binding ; will pay good price for same, if in 
good condition. Address ‘‘P. P. P.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED—Partner in job printing house. Trade well-estab- 
lished ; first-class investment. Half interest very reasonable. Inquire, 
SAM OPPENHEIMER, 3 South Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ANTED-—A first-class, experienced book pressman; must be 

able to make up forms, take care of machinery, supervise job presses 
and get out stock; strictly sober. Address, stating age, experience and salary 
wanted, ‘‘ KENTUCKY,” care INLAND PRINTER. 

ANTED— Every printer and pressman to know the ‘‘ Practical 

Printer ’’ is the best and cheapest work on printing, in all its branches, 
now on the market. Price 25 cents, postpaid. J. W. ALEXANDER & CO., 
17 Griswold street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRESSMEN! 





RFUREXKA OVERLAY KNIVES. 


The undersigned have succeeded in producing a knife for cutting over- 
lays, etc., which wll give satisfaction. Will outlast twenty erasers, and is 
sold by mail at less than the price of one. 

Send address and 25 cents to FERGUSON & HAWKINS, 860 Sixth 
avenue, New York City. 





The Criginal and Only 
Patented Ink Reducer in 
the World! 


Warranted to instantly re- 
duce all kinds of Printing 
Inks, no matter what color, 
or how old or stiff, to any 
consistency required, without in the least affecting their color and make them 
work clear, free and easy on any kind of press or stock the hottest day in 
summer when rollers are soft ana sticky, or the coldest day in winter without 
fire or washing rollers. INKOoLEUM makes all inks mixed with it dry quick and 
glossy on paper without off-setting—but never drys on rollers—and prevents 
paper from pulling or sticking to form. As a reducer for tint printing 
INKOLEUM works miracles, as the most delicate shades and tints can be pro- 
duced with ink mixed to the thinness of cream, causing it to cover perfectly 
without clogging the finest lines, and as it is never gummy like varnish, it 
dries instantly, enabling one or more tints or colors to follow at once without 
off-set. Inks of any color or kind left on rollers over night will work or wash 
up readily in the morning, by simply applying a few drops of INKoLEUM with 
your finger. A trial will convince any pressman. Beware of Infringe- 
ments. Accept no imitation said to be just as good as INKOLEUM. Price 
only 50 Cents. For sale everywhere. For bruises or burns apply 
INKOLEvUM freely and relief is instantaneous, Put up only by 


ELECTRINE MFG. CO., St. Paul, Minn., U.S. A. 











St. John, N. B.—The state of trade in this city is good, especially in the 
newspaper Offices ; prospects fair; prices are unchanged. It is the intention 
of the publisher of Progress (weekly) to issue a daily edition during the Inter- 
national Exhibition and Agricultural Fair which opens in this city September 
24, and willlastten days. The paper will be printed in the exhibition building. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 32 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14. Book and job work has picked up surprisingly 
since last report and everybody is working, though it may last only tem- 
porarily. 

Tacoma, Wash.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18 for eight hours. No. 170 turned out about eighty for 
grand labor day parade, which was a great success. Over one thousand men 


in line. 


Toledo, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very good; com-. 


position on morning papers, 38 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 
38 cents; job printers, per week, $15. There seems to be an impression 
that machines are going to make their appearance here. It is reported that 
three have been ordered. ; 

Topeka, Kan.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; compositioi on 
morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 28% cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. Union has just wona strike in the office of M. O. 
Frost, and the place is now a square card shop. 

Toronto, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, better; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; 
job printers, per week (54 hours), $11. The union picnic to Pickering on 30th 
ult. was financially a success, The Industrial and Arts Exhibition opens here 
on the 8th, when it is expected trade will brighten up and remain so. 

Utica, N. Y.—State of trade, unchanged ; prospects, encouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 35 cents ; evening papers, 3144 cents ; bookwork, 
31% cents ; job printers, per week, $12.50. Tourists traveling this way at the 
present time all have the same destination —the hop fields. For two or three 
weeks their tramping will cease. The ‘‘ copy box’”’ will be transformed into 
one of greater magnitude (which will contain seven bushels of hops), and the 
familiar composing-room cry of ‘‘copy’’ will be changed to the hop-yard cry 
of ‘hop sack.”’ ‘‘ Thirty ’’ will be in when the last pole comes down, and the 
tourist will be compelled to shake the dust of the hop-yard from his feet, and 
once more seek the seclusion of the box-car. 

Vancouver, B. C.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; 
job printers, per week, $21. Work in both job and newspaper offices has 
been brisk lately. Composition on both morning and evening papers is very 
solid. 

Victoria, B. C.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $21. Fred C. Marshall, one of the best journalists in this 
province, was buried today. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents or $15 per week; job printers, per week, $15. August 30 was 
Labor Day inthis city. The printers madea magnificent turn-out by carrying 
red, white and blue umbrellas, and having the best band in the line. They 
headed the second division, and were cheered all along the line of march. 
Every member of No. 79 did his best to make a fine appearance, and 
without a doubt they succeeded. 

Wichita, Kan.—State of trade, dull; prospects, uncertain; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. The Zag/e has cut down to ten cases, and the Beacon and Fournal 
are running as fewmen as possible. Subs are plentiful, yet there is always 
room for one more. 

Worcester, Mass.—State of trade, very poor; prospects, uncertain; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening papers, 33% cents; bookwork, 
35 cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $15. Business has been terribly quiet, 
some offices working eight hours; some more pulling along and endeavoring 
to keep what help they have in on full time. Only one office in the city doing 
anything worth mentioning. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








THE YOUNG JOB PRINTER. 


Send fifty cents for ‘‘ The Young Job Printer,” by S. M. Weath- 
erly, Chicago. Handsomely printed and bound in green cloth 
with gold stamping. 

‘It is thoroughly practical and its style is lucid and accurate, 
forming a small, but certainly not insignificant addition to the 
technical library of the printer.”—Zondon (England) Paper and 
Printing Trades Fournal, Fune, 1890. 

‘‘ There are many new things in it that make the book instruc- 
tive and useful to all printers.” —/nland Printer. 

For sale by Farmer, Little & Co., 154 Monroe St., Chicago. 








‘‘Twists” is the title of a unique little pamphlet by F. W. 
Thomas, Toledo, Ohio, explaining all the latest brass rule curves, 
and how to do them with an outfit costing $1. It is decidedly 
original in its methods, and no printer can afford to be without it 


at the price, 50 cents postpaid. 


Upon our want column page appears an advertisement of a 
printing office for sale in Iowa. This opportunity is one that 
should be looked into by anyone about to invest in this line. The 
office is paying well and its owner would have no reason for selling 
were it not that his health is so impaired that this course becomes 
imperative. See that page and write him for full particulars. 


THE F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, r1 Spruce street, New 
York, have just issued a new illustrated catalogue and price list of 
printers’ materials and general supplies. The book contains 112 
pages, and gives a complete list of all the goods handled by this 
house. They have been to great expense in preparing this work, 


and consider it perfect. It is certainly a book that every printer 


should have. Send to them for a copy of it. 


QUADS ARE DOWN. 

The Central Typefoundry, of St. Louis, Missouri, announces 
a great reduction in the price of quads, from agate to great primer 
sizes, having just added new machinery to their plant that enables 
them to cast quads more rapidly and cheaply. They are all cast 
on the point system, finished in the usual good style of this foun- 
dry, and furnished at prices shown on page 1097. Turn to that 
page and read the circular carefully, then send on your order. 





BURLINGTON ROUTE. 

But One NiGcut CuHicaGo To DENVER.—‘‘ The Burlington’s 
Number One” daily vestibule express leaves Chicago at 1 P. M. 
and arrives at Denver at 6:30 Pp. M. the next day. Quicker time 
than by any other route. Direct connection with this train from 
Peoria. Additional express trains, making as quick time as those 
of any other road, from Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Cheyenne, Denver, Atchison, 
Kansas City, Houston and all points west, northwest and south- 


west. 





THE CLEVELAND-GORDON PRESS. 


The following testimonial, recently received by the Cleveland- 
Gordon Press Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, goes to show how 
much this press is thought of in Texas. The company has many 
testimonials from other parts of the country which speak in 
equally flattering terms of the esteem in which their press is held : 

‘‘ HASKELL, Texas, August 23, 1890. 
‘* Dallas Printers’ Supply Company: 

‘‘The Cleveland-Gordon Job Press purchased of you does 
splendid work and we are highly pleased with it. 

‘*MarTIN Bros., Pubrs. Haskell Free Press.”’ 





FANCY STATIONERY. 


The J. W. Butler Paper Company, 183-187 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago, invite especial attention at the present time to this important 
branch of their immense paper business. Reference to their 
advertisement on page 1053 will give the reader an idea of the 
many different goods carried in this line. The list on that page is 
by no means complete—they have many other specialties, and 
samples must be seen to be able to appreciate the immense variety on 
their shelves. It is their aim to add every novelty as fast as produced 
by manufacturers, and their stock of printers’ fancy stationery is 
the largest and most complete of any in the country. They have 
perfect facilities for manufacturing special designs on short notice. 
Their sample box, showing over four hundred different styles, is 
now ready. Every printer should have one of these boxes. Write 
to them for the terms on which they are sent out. Any information 
desired by out-of-town printers will be cheerfully given on 
application. When you need fancy stationery do not forget the 
J. W. Butler Paper Company. 
























THE CENTRAL TYPEFOUNDRY, 
of St. Louis, having issued a new edition of their large specimen 
book, desire the names of any good offices who did not receive a 
copy of the last edition, published in March, 1889. The books are 


too costly for general distribution, but it is the intention that every 


good office should have a Central Typefoundry book. 


A MAMMOTH BINDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Sometime since we gave a description of the bindery of W. B. 
Conkey, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago, and an illustration 
of the building. The business of this house has increased so 
materially of late that we feel that mention should again be made 
of it, that our readers may know of the vast strides being taken 
by Chicago’s leading bindery. The business office is located upon 
the second floor, and is tastefully finished in oak, cases for books 
being arranged upon two sides of the room. Mr. Conkey’s private 
office is partitioned off from the main business office, and from 
this sanctum he can communicate with any portion of the vast 
establishment without leaving his desk, having annunciators and 
speaking tubes connecting with all parts of the building. All 
machinery in the establishment is propelled by the 180-horse 
power Corliss engine, located in the basement, the power being 
transmitted by means of wire cable to every floor. There are 
over two hundred machines of different kinds used in this bindery. 
Among them we may mention eight embossing presses of the latest 
and most approved pattern ; Daniels’ gold cleaning machine, one 
of the most useful inventions for saving this valuable product that 
has ever been invented ; the Crawley rounder and backer, built 
especially for use in this establishment; sixteen edge-gilding 
presses, all made by the W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania ; eight Hart signature presses ; 
two wire sewing machines; twelve Smythe book sewers; twenty- 
two Chambers’ folding machines, and five folding machines made 
by the Belmont Machine Company, Philadelphia; eleven Thomp- 
son wire stitchers ; five Sheridan book trimmers, and three Semple 
book trimmers. Of the sixteen cutting machines used in this 
bindery ten are book trimmers and six sheet cutters. One of the 
most ingenious pieces of machinery is the new Seybold automatic 
book trimmer, which clamps automatically and turns the different 
sides of the book to the knife without making it necessary for the 
operator to use the hand-screw. Besides the machines above 
mentioned there are a number of book presses, smashing machines. 
and other machinery needed in a modern bindery. The machine 
shop, containing forge, lathe and all necessary tools for repairing, is 
one of the features of the establishment, as well as the automatic 
grinding machine which is kept constantly running, and grinds 
twenty-five machine knives a day. On the second floor are the 
receiving and shipping rooms; on the third, the book sewing, gather- 
ing and collating departments ; on the fourth, the edition depart- 
ment for making cases, binding, etc.; on the fifth is the folding 
room and pamphlet department and tipping room. Among the 
special features of this bindery are its artesian well, which furnishes 
water for the entire plant, and the book conveyers, which carry work 
from the second to the fifth floor, and along from one end of the 
room to the other in the various departments. Ali together Mr. 
Conkey employs from 450 to 500 people in his establishment. With 
such facilities at his command, it is needless to say that any work 
intrusted to him will be finished in the shortest possible time and 
in the best possible manner. 





PARTNER WANTED-—A first-class, practical printer to 

take half interest in an office showing about $10,000 business last year. 
Rent $40 a month. Central location in Denver, Colorado, Has three job 
presses, paper cutter, 800 pounds body type, over 100 fonts job type, etc., all 
on point system. No encumbrance; present debts and accounts to be settled 
by present owner. It is a splendid opening for a steady, active man who 
understands his business. $1,500 will take it. Address ‘‘H,’’ care John 
Creswell, Denver, Col. 


LECTROTYPER AND ENGRAVER—An excellent chance is 

offered to skillful workmen who have means enough to invest in a good 
electrotyping and engraving plant, or parties who already have one, to go in 
with a large and well established printing and publishing house. Liberal 
patronage guaranteed from the start. For particulars address CLEVELAND 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO., Cleveland, O. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





YOUNG MAN, with unquestionable references and thoroughly 
posted in the business department, can secure a one-half interest in the 
printing and stationery department of the Cafstal City Courier, a journal 
established in 1885, devoted to society, sport, music and the drama. Ele- 
gantly furnished storeroom, and does bulk of fine work, invitations, pro- 
grammes, menus, etc. I will sell equal interest to a live young man that can 
assist in hustling and managing the business. Please state age, experience, 
etc. For further particulars address’ L. WESSEL, Jr. (sole proprietor 
Wessel Printing Company), Lincoln, Neb. 
VERY YOUNG PRINTER should have a copy of “THE 
PRACTICAL PRINTER,” 200 pages. Price, $1. By H. G. Bishop. 
Also ‘‘DIAGRAMS OF IMPOSITION,” and ‘‘THE PRINTER’S READY 
RECKONER. Price, 50 cents each. To be obtained of H. G. Bishop, Box 
1061, Oneonta, N. Y., or through Farmer, Little & Co., New York and Chicago. 
These are the handiest and most useful works ever published for printers. 
Indorsed by everyone who has seen them. 


OURNALISM—Advertiser is open to situation as telegraph 

editor, reporter or descriptive writer in town or country; has had ripe 
experience ; good credentials ; writes shorthand; regular, industrious habits ; 
is middle aged and married, and a member of Association of Journalists. 
Address McALISTER, Randolph House, Chicago. 


F COURSE !—We can give them away, but we have only a 

few more of the complete unbound sets of ‘‘ American Printers’ Speci- 
men Exchange”"’ (4 volumes) at $3.75. The balance, 10 volumes, we are going 
to bind and hold at $10 each, and they are worth twice as much. ED. H. 
McCLURE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RESSMAN—Steady position wanted by a man of experience. 
Address ‘‘ ARCADE.” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ARE CHANCE—For sale, job printing office, part or all. 
Not less than $500 cash required. Well established business, best city in 
Iowa. Reason for selling, poor health. For information, price and terms 
address at once, BREWSTER, Printer, 714 Sixth avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


PECIMENS CHEAP—Full unbound set (4 volumes) of the 

American Printers’ Specimen Exchange, at $3.75 by express; or one sample 
volume (no choice allowed) at 60 cents, postpaid, and the balance of the set 
at $1.10 per volume, postpaid. Will then bind one or all the volumes at $2. 
ED. H. McCLURE, Buffalo, New York. 


WANTED—A copy of No. 1, Vol. VI, of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Will pay 25 cents for same. Address Secretary, Inland Printer Co. 


WANTED—At once, one copy of No. 2, Volume I, of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, to complete set for binding ; will pay good price for same, if in 
good condition. Address ‘“P. P. P.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED—Partner in job printing house. Trade well estab- 
lished ; first-class investment. Half interest very reasonable. Inquire, 
SAM OPPENHEIMER, 3 South Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ANTED-—A first-class, experienced book pressman; must be 

able to make up forms, take care of machinery, supervise job presses 
and get out stock; strictly sober. Address, stating age, experience and salary 
wanted, ‘‘ KENTUCKY,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED—Every printer and pressman to know the ‘‘ Practical 

Printer ’’ is the best and cheapest work on printing, in all its branches, 
now on the market. Price 25 cents, postpaid. J. W. ALEXANDER & CO., 
17 Griswold street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRESSMEN! 





FUREKA OVERLAY KNIVES. 


The undersigned have succeeded in producing a knife for cutting over- 
lays, etc., which w#ll give satisfaction. Will outlast twenty erasers, and is 
sold by mail at less than the price of one. 

Send address and 25 cents to FERGUSON & HAWKINS, 860 Sixth 
avenue, New York City. 





The Criginal and Only 
Patented Ink Reducer in 
the World! 


Warranted to instantly re- 
duce all kinds of Printing 
Inks, no matter what color, 

: or how old or stiff, to any 
consistency required, without in the least affecting their color and make them 
work clear, free and easy on any kind of press or stock the hottest day in 
summer when rollers are soft po sticky, or the coldest day in winter without 
fire or washing rollers. INKOLEUM makes all inks mixed with it dry quick and 
glossy on paper without of{-setting—but never drys on rollers—and prevents 
paper from pulling or sticking to form. As a reducer for tint printing 
INKOLEUM works miracles, as the most delicate shades and tints can be pro- 
duced with ink mixed to the thinness of cream, causing it to cover perfectly 
without clogging the finest lines, and as it is never gummy like varnish, it 
dries instantly, enabling one or more tints or colors to follow at once without 
off-set. Inks of any color or kind left on rollers over night will work or wash 
up readily in the morning, by simply applying a few drops of INKoLEUM with 
your finger. A trial will convince any pressman,. Beware of Infringe- 
ments. Accept no imitation said to be just as good as INKOLEUM. Price 
only 50 Cents, For sale everywhere. For bruises or burns apply 
INKOLEvM freely and relief is instantaneous, Put up only by 


ELECTRINE MFG. CO., St. Paul, Minn., U.S. A. 
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MANUFACTURED UNDER PATENTS 237,825 AND 240,099. 


THE CUSSONS CALENDAR PAD 


REQUIRES NEITHER EYELET NOR WIRE STITCH, 


But simply has to be glued or pasted tothe calendar card. Small sizes ready 
gummed and as easily attached as postage stamps, Manufactured by special 
machinery, and cost no more than the common kind. Twelve sizes now ready. 


CUSSONS, MAY & CO., Glen Allen, Va. 


COUNTING MACHINES. 


C \e 


4 \; Send for Circular and 
SW. N.DURANT.¢ poet 
. s 
> MILWAUKEE WIS. Kx W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 




















Air tight 
Ink Fouhtamns 
for each color 


Superior inMechanical Construction —— 
and without a competitor. [Feumbecree | Maa 


























EaRL.B. SMITH per op ree Satoh _| 
rietor, —— er 
915 Dearborn St. Room 702 ff Hue at ey e 
CHICAGO, Illinois. | 442724722 = 
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Paper and Card Cutting Machines. 
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for general use, 








All sizes have Traverse and Side Gau 





THE 22% AND 25 INCH CUTTERS. 
They Cut Accurately and Eusy, having Extraordinary Power. 


14 in., $45; boxing, $1.00. : 
PRICES, } 2244 “ig, 25 in., $110; 30 in., $175; 32 in., lever, $200; skidded free 


RECOMMENDED AND SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
EDWARD L. MILLER, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
328 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





| Bess te. 
colm 
re: 
Zs CN 






SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED, 








LL ecauueage: THE ROSBACK 


ERFORATOR 














485°Send for new Descriptive 
Circular and Price List. 


F.P.ROSBACK, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 


_ 37, 39, 41 South Canal St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Braneh Offiee—151 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


—===OVER 28,000 IN USE=——— 





Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power 
in printing establishments. They have no boiler, and 


are clean, safe, economical and reliable. 





SIZES: 1, 2, 4,7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40,50 HORSEPOWER. 





Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE. 
Per Cent LESS GAS than —_————— DOING THE SAME WORK. 
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—+ IAYPROMED =-- 


~ NEWSPAPER PRESS 


== A PROFITABLE PRESS FOR PRINTERS == 











AIR SPRINGS. TAPELESS DELIVERY. HIGH SPEED. 








HIS Press meets the requirements of offices in which the variety of work demands 
quick adaptation, easy changes and fast speed. It embodies many improvements 
identified with higher-grade presses, and is furnished at a moderate price. 


It is carefully built of the best stock, and its substantial construction insures the least 


degree of wear. 


Its record is unquestioned. 


J. H. CRANSTON, sasrscruree, 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. NORWICH, CONN. 
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THE*BASCOM«NEWSPAPER#F OLDER. 


The Best, Simplest, Most Durable and Only Practical Folder for Country Offices built anywhere. 








OLD on the most liberal terms ever 
offered to newspaper men, and fully 
warranted for five years. This ma- 
chine makes either three or four 
folds with positive delivery. There 
are more Bascom Folders in use in 
country offices than any other folder 
made; requires but one-tenth horse 
power and no extra shaft or pulleys; 
. easily adjusted for any size paper 
: (4 or 8 page—with supplement when 
desired) ; folds from 1,200 to 1,800 
per hour, and any boy or girl can 


operate it. We have testimonials from 





all parts of the United States where 


these machines are in use. A liberal discount will be given to those who set up the machine according to 


our printed directions. Full information, with testimonials, furnished on application to 


BASCOM FOLDER CO., Sidney, Ohio, U.S. A. 











THE Y PAPER A V7 I 
tHE LIBERTY (iri, QUNIEDEWEND 


A Good, Strong, Serviceable Machine, intended to fill | aS 
all the ordinary wants of a Printing Office. | i ) O 
= e - o e . oo 7 e > : * e e 7 & H | ie AG O 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


> PRINTING ; 








THE FOLLOWING ARE RANKED AMONG THE 
MOST POPULAR 
PRINTING MACHINERY IN THE WORLD: 
| @hallenge Job Press, 0. S. Gordon Job Press, 
| Chicago Engines and Boilers, 
| @hallenge Paper Cutter, Advanee Paper Gutter. 





Manufactured by us, and for sale by all Typefounders and Dealers. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


TWO STYLES. 





Price. Boxivg. Extra Kuife : 
DAGON... .~.- 200+ 0+000- 00 iv bana ineasesés tsiacon eens $140.00 $450 $1880 | WHEN IN CHICAGO DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT OUR WAREROOMS AND Works. WE 
With Side and Back Gauges, Inlaid prerrpe -.. 160.00 4.50 18.80 | WILL BE PLEASED TO SHOW YOU THROUGH, WHETHER YOU WISH TO BUY OR NOT. 
. O. B. Factory. 





APPLY TO THE LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, | SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO US. 
| 


Sole Manufacturers of the Liberty Job Presses, | 
64 Frankfort Street, - - NEW vorK ciry.! 303 & 305 DEARBORN STREET. 
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SANBORN’S “| AW” CUTTER 


THE 
CONSTRUCTION 
IS FAR 
SUPERIOR 

TO 

OTHER CUTTERS 
OF SIMILAR 
STYLE. 











FOR HAND AND POWER. 


LTT 


Sansorn & 4 “il 
ce a ye is) 
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AND-CLAMPING, giving positive and even clamp pressure entire 





a= 


Zs) ~~ 


width of machine. 


Side-Back and Back-Split Gauges, and lines and brass rules 


Oe 
~~ 





vero 





on table. Back-Gauge moved by endless wire cable with 


index in front 
(pes See cai 


always showing exact distance of gauge from knife. 


Screw for moving Back- 








Gauge furnished instead of cable and index, if preferred. 


INIA) ~~~ (NY) 
(IS) = [ZN ) 


Regular style of clamp and gauge is used, but purchasers wanting the 














| 
| 
| 
| 
BH | Intersecting Clamp and Gauge can have same at a small advance in price. 








Dei 
i The ‘‘Law” is a heavy, powerful and rapid-working cutter. 
¢ enero enenernaeen ne —_—_— a — ——— 
¢ 
Na 
PRICES ON APPLICATION: 
SIZES: 388, 36, 48, 46, 48, 53, 56 and 65 Inches, 


GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


69 BEEKMAN STREET. 


nseeOOOOOsrr 


NEW YORK. 
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PRINTING > 


Ald GRADES OF PRINTING INKS 


Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 








and Photogravure. 


Blacks that retain their Golor. 
Colors that do not Fade. one vin 


Patent Reds for Label Printers. . » » MANUFACTURED BY... 


Ee} Geo. [Mathers Sons, 


a 
eu 
oat 


_— aah 60 John Street, New York. 


He F CKERSON JOB PRESSES. 


BUILT ON ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES. 





























STYLE No. 1—Job Press. 


Three sizes, 8x12, I1X1I5, 13X19. 
For printing one side only. 


Entirely Automatic. 





Prints from the Roll. 





Easily Understood. 
STYLE No. 2—Job Press. 
Three sizes, 11X15, 13X19, 19X24. 
For printing at one operation 
on two sides or in 
two colors. 





No Feeders Needed. 





——) 


Accurate Impression 





Solidly Constructed. 





Rolls form perfectly. 
We build larger sizes to order. 





Prints in Two Colors. 





These Presses run from 3,000 to 


‘i : Counts, Cuts and Stacks. 
6,000 impressions an hour. 


l Nothing Can Beat It. 





All the bearing parts are made 
of Steel or best Wrought-Iron. 

















The Harrisburg Morning Telegram of Fuly 28th, says: 


“This unique press does even more than was claimed for it, working so TS 
expeditiously and accurately as to delight the beholder. There is none better ° ‘S}: 
on earth, hence THe TELEGRAM lost no time in securing one to meet every 0 


demand promptly and satisfactorily.”’ 


The New York World of May 15th, says: 


Q ‘‘In THe Wortp jobroom the press was started off on the heaviest sort of 

©) . work, and took hold with a grip which tickled old pressmen who came in to 

see the little wonder, and as it was the first to be put in operation in this city, 

the remark was heard again and again, that THE WorLD was always getting 
the first show at all the good things.”’ 








For Particulars and Prices, address .. pak ; ———— 


THE ECKERSON PRINTING PRESS CO., Oneonta, N. Y- 
NEW YORK OFFICE—30 Beekman St, Special Agents: MORGANS & WILCOX MFG, CO., Middletown, N. Y, WORKS—COHOES, N, Y, 








—— 
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THE MURRAY ELMONT MACHINE WORKS w= 
Stereotype and Electrotype Finisher. THE 8EST PD APER-FOLDING 
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TRIMMER, SAW AND SHAVER COMBINED. as MACHINERY 
“ . ‘ y ‘ 


Sent to 
any 
responsible 
firm on 
fifteen days’ 


triatl. 


TAREE 
MACHINES FOR 
THE PRICE OF 

ONE. 





THE BEST BUILT, MOST RELIABLE 
and Accurate Folders. 


- ss 1 Fold to perfect register. Occupy less room than other folding machines, 
The only Machine on the Market that Finishes a Plate Complete. Very wr shed in construction, and of great speed. The easiest to operate, 
All machines sold on thirty days’ trial. Send for Catalogus, 


CHAS. T. MURRAY & CO. BELMONT MXACHINE WORKS, 


425 W. FOURTEENTH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. TAYLOR & SHOEMAKER, : 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 3737 Filbert St. Do Ie Philadelphia, Pa. 








BRAND” GOLD SIZE. 9. 


THE GOLDING JOBBER. 


A few of the special features which have made it popular in 
every country of the world where modern printing machinery is 


in demand: 


Automatic Brayer, with a full movement on disk after each impression. 

Ink Fountain, with twelve to twenty inches surface supply at every impression. 
Chromatic Attachment, -or printing two to fifteen colors at one time. 

Duplex Distributer, under the bed, equal to double rolling on other presses. 
Adjustable Disk Movement, to suit the speed of the press. 

Roller Changer, causing rollers to present a new surface in upward movement. 
Impression Regulators, which can be set instantly to any form. 

Improved Gripper Movement; safe, and quickly adjusted. 
Positive movements to all main parts, without cams, eccentrics or slides. 

Impression Throw-off, easily and quickly operated in any position. 
Solid Platen Bearings which can never wear out. 

Adjustment for taking up wear on all parts affecting the register. 
Platen balanced in any position, making the press very easy to operate. 

Patent Mechanical Movement, unequaled for rapid feeding and delivery. 
Counting Attachment, registering only when impression is on. 

Steel Shafts, Studs and Draw-Bars, taking the strain of impression. 





The Golding Jobber will be sold as low for cash as any press of its class, or on time at easy terms. Sent on 
thirty days’ trial to any responsible printer. 
IF YOU NEED A NEW PRESS, WRITE TO US FOR TERMS. 
If you have an old press which you wish to trade, send us a description, state what you want in exchange, and 


we will make you an offer. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ——— 


GO LDI NG & CO. PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIAL and “OWL BRAND” PRINTING INK, 


Fort Hill Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
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C. B. COTTRELL & SONS 
Two-Revolution Four- Roller Press. 


NEW SERIE 
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VASA BERNE 
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HIS machine is adapted to printing book work of all kinds, illustrated 
T catalogues and color work ; it will register perfectly, is easily handled, 
and can be run at high speeds, making it the most economical press in 
the market. We also build a Two-Roller Two-Revolution Press, with rack 
and cam distribution, or with rack, cam and table distribution. Send for 


our special catalogue of Two-Revolution Presses. 


IF YOU ARE IN WANT OF A CYLINDER PRESS, WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES, 
AS WE BUILD ALL STYLES OF PRESSES. 


Cc. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 


MANUFACTORY: WESTERLY, R. I. 


MAIN OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
No. §$ Spruce St., New York. No. 292 Dearborn Street. 


D. H. CHAMPLIN, Western Manager. 
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THE YNION + « 
‘TYPE FOUNDRY 


337 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





















| COPPER 
| AMALGAM 
_TYPE 


THE BEST MADE. 








AND DEALERS IN 


Printers’ Wachinery, Supplies, Etc. 


CURRENT DISCOUNTS ON TYPE AND BRASS RULE. 


30 PER CENT discount on Job and Display Type and Brass Rule. 
25 PER CENT discount on Roman Type. 


For cash with order we allow 5 per cent additional discofint, 
as also for cash in ten days from regular customers. 








“C} ~) tHE BEST isc Morro THAT 
RAS INDUCED PRI 3 TO BRING US 
PROSPERITY IN THE PAST #2 PRESENT, AND 
PROMISES A MUCK LARGER SUCCESS IN THE 








DICKINSON 
ee TUDE ee 
POUNDER 























HEN AN INTELLIGENT PRINTER WANTS 

TO PURCHASE Shatchleyiestiers ALWAYS 
BUYS FROM A Passoletncay LY WHOSE STANDING 
IS A GUARANTEE FOR THE QUAL IT © OF =i ITS 
TYPE, BRASS RULE, ETC. 


RE 
No 


150 CONGRESS ST. ROSTON 











THE [INOTYPE 


TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


All known Linotype Machines, and the product therefrom, are covered 
by Letters Patent Nos. 362,987, 313,224, 317,828, 345,525 and other patents con- 
trolled by the undersigned company. 

The public is cautioned that the use of any machine which casts, as 
a substitute for movable type, linotypes or type bars, each bearing the 
characters to print an entire line, unless purchased from this company, will 
render the user liable to a suit for infringement. 

The Linotype Machine, made by this company under its patents, is now 
for lease or sale; is capable of an average speed of 8,000 ems per hour, 
and the print from its product is superior to that from movable type. 
Any size of type from agate to pica can be produced upon the same machine. 
We earnestly invite your investigation. 

For full information address, or visit personally, 


THE MERGENTHALER PRINTING CO., 


154 Nassau Street, - NEW YORK CITY. 








THE: LEADING- ENGRAVING E STABLISHMENTOF-THE COUNTRY 
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THE HUBER TWO-REVORUTION SUPER ROYAL 
‘NIU S’TANG.’’ 
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NO SPRINGS + CRANK BED MOVEMENT 


THE FASTEST RUNNING PRESS OF ITS SIZE BUILT. 


WE take great satisfaction in calling the attention of the printing trade to 

this press, which is our Jatest production, and which has in its construc- 
tion the novelty of being a combination of the best points of both the Stop- 
Cylinder and Two-Revolution style of presses. 

The Bed is driven by means of a crank, which gives the smoothest recipro- 
cating motion known to mechanics, and does away with the necessity of springs 
and the accompanying extra strain and wear, which more especially is liable 
to occur in a small size press having a large variety of speeds, from their 
non- a nt. 

The Cylinder is driven in a constant direction and at a speed to corre- 
spond exactly to the varying speed of the bed, by means of a perfectly shaped 
cam-gear. This cam-gear makes two turns to each complete stroke of the 
bed, and the same gear teeth are in mesh during the printing of every sheet, 
thus making the register absolutely correct. The cylinder never comes to a 
full stop when the press is in operation, but keeps moving slowly when the 
bed is reversing, until the speed of the bed is equal, when it increases in unison 
with the bed. The sheet is taken by the grippers when the cylinder is moving 
slowly, another point in favor of perfect register. 








BED. FORM. NO. ROLLERS SPEED. 
iSICy ar: of ee c 1, 1, ON 
iH isi 26 X 35 | 23X32 2 | 1,000 to 2,200 | 7,000 pounds. i ast a} ore 
| 26 X 35 | 19 X 32 3 | 1,000 tO 2,200 7,000 pounds, 


WE REFER YOU TO THE FOLLOWING HOUSES RUNNING THE ABOVE PRESSES :-—J. J. Little & Co., 
Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
H. Swalley, Sedalia, Mo.; Gage & Son, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Printing Co., Louis Weiss & Co., New York; 
Ill.; Conover Printing Co., Coldwater, Mich.; 














¥, 


sy 


BOX.FRAME. 


There are no complicated cam or stop motions to get out of order, or limit . 
the speed of the press, and we guarantee every machine to print twenty-two 
hundred sheets per hour, when properly fed, in perfect register and without 
jar or extra wear. 

The cylinder can be tripped at the will of the feeder, and up to the moment 


when the grippers have taken the sheet. 

The bed is supported, under the line of impression, by four large adjust- 
able rollers, journaled in stands, which are fastened to a rigid box stay that 
cannot spring or give in the least degree. 

The side frames are of the box pattern, and every part of the machine is 
constructed with an eye to great strength and durability. a 

The sheets are delivered in front of the cylinder, clean side to the fly, 
which is positive and noiseless in its action. 

We unhesitatingly pronounce this press the most simple, complete and ” 
serviceable of its size ever introduced, and we invite the closest inspection 
and comparison. 


WEIGHT. 





John de Vries & Son, John Rankin, Jr., Economical 
R. P. Studley & Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Kehm, Fietsch & Wilson, Chicago, 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, Sole Agents, 


59 Ann Street and 17 to 23 Rose Street, 


H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager, ai 


Boi Dearborn Street, Ake} 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW YORK. 
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M. GALLY 
UNIVERSAL PRESS 
COMPANY 

















New York City AND Newark, N. J. 
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AVING succeeded to the business of Merritt Gally, the well-known inventor of the 

World-Renowned Universal Presses, we are prepared to continue his long-standing 

and successful business with greatly enlarged capacity for supplying all demands, and to 

prove by actual demonstration that his perfected New Universal Presses, as made 

exclusively by us, are superior to all rival productions. For strength, durability and variety 
of adaptation, they have never been equalled, and challenge all comparison. 


For circulars, prices, terms, etc., address 


M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS CO., 


95 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE WHITLOCK BNE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CYLINDER PRINTING PRESSES. 
© CHAMPION PAPER CUTTERS. 

































OF PRESSES. 


= - 4=-Roller. 


Q 
t 
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FOUR- ROLLER TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS. 


Champion Paper Cutters. 
SIZES AND PRICES. 


44-Inch, = = = $1,000 q 
386-Inch, ~- - - GOO : NX 
32-Inch, ~ = = 4A50 
380-Inch, = = = A000 








WE ALSO BUILD A FULL LINE 
oC) ese 


DRUM CYLINDER PRESSES. 








Main OrriceE AND Works: BIRMINGHAM, CONN. | 





NEW YORK OFFICE: TIMES BUILDING. BOSTON OFFICE: 147 HIGH STREET. 





REPRESENTED IN 


Cuicaco By H. H. LATHAM, 304 DEARBORN ST. 
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| OOKING FORWARD. 























superior to those of previous years. 


bound copy of Volume VII will prove. 


A GLANCE AT WHAT VOLUME VIII 
OF THE INLAND PRINTER 
IS TO BE. 


THIS TIME we beg to announce our plans for.the next volume. Beginning with the 
October, 1890, issue, THe INLAND PRINTER starts its eighth volume. Ever since 
the first number of this magazine was issued, it has been the aim of its publishers to 
improve it and make it ¢#e des¢ publication of its kind extant. That this endeavor 


has been carried out successfully one glance at the September, 1890, issue, or a 


Volume VIII will be in many respects 


The colored inserts, and all special features 


that have made THe INLAND PRINTER so popular, will be continued, and many new features added to make it 


still more attractive and welcome in offices in every part of the world. 


expressly for THE INLAND PRINTER, will be begun in an early 
issue, and continued from month to month. The method of short- 
hand described in these articles is new, and has never before been 
made public. ‘This feature alone will be worth the subscription 


price. Instruction in engraving, stereotyping, etc., as well as 


practical lessons in all that pertains to the printer’s art, will be ~ 


given space in its pages. Its editorials, contributed articles, 
correspondence, specimens of typography, answers to corre- 
,spondents, engravings, trade news, etc., will, as heretofore, receive 
especial attention, and be found instructive and entertaining. 

We have hundreds of testimonials from subscribers in all 
parts of the country, testifying as to the esteem in which they 
hold THE INLAND PRINTER. We select a few from those recently 
received, to show the tone of expressions daily reaching this office. 
It is not possible to publish all, but those on this page echo the 
sentiments of many others. 

Do not fail to renew your subscription if it expires with this 
issue. Canvass your office or city and organize a club. Let 
others know of the benefits to be derived from the careful read- 
ing of a journal like THE INLAND PRINTER. 

$2.00 A YEAR. 
$1.00 FOR SIX MONTHS. 


20 CENTS FOR A SINGLE COPY. 
$1.50 PER YEAR IN CLUBS OF SIX OR MORE. 


Write at once for any further information, or send on your 


subscription or club list to 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


183 MONROE STREET, Sa 
CHICAGO. IWS 














A series of articles on Shorthand, written 





READ WHAT THEY SAY. 


Cannot do without it.—A’. S. Giles, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Cannot get along without it.—A. M7. Grindell, Mirror 
Office, Manchester, N. H. 


_ Your magazine is looked for eagerly and appreciated 
highly.— ohn D. Conway, Printer, Lawrence, Mass. 


Keep THE PRINTER coming my way.—S. G. Williams, 
Editor Fournal, Rutland, N. Dak. 


Iam highly pleased with Tue INLAND PrinTER, and wish 
you continued success.—¥. /. Hughes, Linden, Wis. 


Inclosed find my subscription. I know a good.thing 
when I see it.—Edmund A, Darling, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


THE INLAND is my favorite journal, and I read each one 
from cover to cover.—¥no. W., Michael, 817 N. Capital St., 
Washington, D.C. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is a regular visitor that we look 
for eagerly every month. It should be in the hands of all 
printers.—Zdwin F, Gibbs, Madison, Wis, 


We could not live without THE INLAND PRINTER here on 
the Columbia river.—Geo, Ml, Cornwall, Gazette Publishing 
Co., Cathlamet, Wash. : 


_ I value your interesting journal highly, and could not 
afford to have it discontinued. I inclose my renewal.— 
A. W. C. Finbold, Grand Valley, Ont. 


Inclosed find $2.00 which kindly place to my credit on 
INLAND PrRINTER—the best printers’ journal published.— 
Hf, E. Tuttle, Sawyer & Woodard, Osage, Iowa. 


I am very much pleased with your most excellent jour- 
nal, and have but one complaint to make, and that is, it 
comes but once a month.—Ff red. C. Davis, Austin, Tex. 


You need not fear; I desire THE INLAND as much as you 
may wish to send it. I inclose my subscription. My best 
wishes for your continued success.—Z. H, Denison, the 
¥0b Printer, Marshall, Mich. 


I have been trying for two years past to live without 
THE INLAND PrinTER. If you will put my name on your list 
I won’t do it any more. Inclosed find $2.00 for year’s sub- 
scription.—Jas. Atken, Pub. Gazette, Redwood Falls, Minn, 


Inclosed find $2.00, for which please continue my name 
on your subscription books for another year. I consider it 
invaluable to any printer who has any appreciation of the 
art. I might fill this page with compliments, but I con- 
sider the renewal of a subscription the best manifestation 
of appreciation.— Wm, Ferguson, Sec'y New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, New York, 


I have subscribed to a great many trade journals in 
my time, but for originality and usefulness of articles, 
style of advertisements, presswork, and in fact general 
get up, have found none to approach THE INLAND PRINTER. 
The specimens of process work are delightful, and the 
intricate specimens of rule-work, inserted from time to 
time, regular eye-openers.— Yohn Bambridge, Temuka 
Leader Office, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
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CLEVELAND GORDON PRESS 


~  @ PRINTING 


i) i 
RM ENGRAVERS oF |!) 320 & 322 % 
¥ DEARL St. IgG 
Best and most improved Old Style Gordon Press made. Has | 
Roller Suspension (entirely new feature) that holds the rollers 
from running down over the form, at the same time keeps them | 
moving over the ink plate for distribution; also equipped with 
Self-Locking Throw-Off. 
Unequaled for speed, ease of operating and quality of work | 
produced. Every Press guaranteed. 
PRICE LIST. 
Size 7x11 inside of chase with Throw-Off...... $150.00 
or Sxa5 ** “y 45 165.00 | 
IO X15 . 250.00 | 
11X17 es et ee ee - 300.00 | 
Steam PiMimres so. ./siso6 cde n sav care $15.00 


| 
Securely boxed and delivered on board cars or boat at Cleveland. | 





HowarD IRON WORKS, “=. 


<a BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE, 
PRICE $175.00. 


——— eee 
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THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’ 
AND PAPER MAKERS’ 


a oe e* MACHINERY. 
S'zuces. ®@ BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, G'™ ts ano t17 riers ave, CHICAGO. 
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